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A VISION OF THE BY-GONK 
THE SLOOP-OF-WAR "PORTSMOUTH" OF THE OLD NAVY 
Here is a ^ght tlte like of which never will be seen again — the U. S. sluop-of-war 
"Portsmouth" at anchor and drj'ing out her saiK An hononiMe record did this 
old t'orvette leave behind her. Of the tj-pe of vessel that had fought in the War 
<if 1812, she had gone througli the Mexican War, and had chased and captured 
many a sla\'er. But a year or so ago, she was still afloat as the trauiing-ship of the 
New Jerney state militia. She has e^'ery sail up except her head-sails and studding 
sails. As can be seen at a glance, she was a \'ery lofty craft, and though clewed 
up, she has her sky-sails, her royals, her topgallant- sails, her topsails, set on every 
must. " Excellent, whether sailing, steering, working, scudding, lying to, or riding 
at anchor in a seaway, she sometimes got her stemboard in stays." With this 
single exception, reported Commander Armstrong, "she posses.ses the finest 
qualities of any ship I ever sailed in; rolls as easy as a cradle, and stands up under 
her canvas like a church." Lying under her stem is the captain's gig; her other 
Imats seem to have been called away: probably one of the watches has gone ashore. 
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PREFACE 

FEW annals in the history of the United States are of 
greater and more compelling interest than those con- 
nected with the achievement of its sailors. The descendants of 
Drake and Frobisher, led by John Paul Jones, Perry, Bain- 
bridge, Porter, and other illustrious naval heroes in the days of 
lofty spars and topsails, made a name for themselves both on 
the sea and on the lasting scrolls of history. Their records, 
penned by historians and novelists, form brilliant pages in 
American literature. Therefore, it was not strange that a con- 
flict in which officers and seamen of the same race and speech, 
graduates of the same historic Naval Academy and sailing the 
same seas and along the same shores, met in heroic struggle, 
should form a story second to none in its fascination and in- 
terest. 

The Civil War ships and the men who fought them are 
distinctive in naval history, not for immensity of single bat- 
tles or extent of total destruction, but for diversity of action, 
the complete realization of the ironclad as a fighting vessel, and 
the development of the torpedo as a weapon of destruction. 
Readers are fortunate in finding, at the outset of this volume, 
the scholarly appreciation by Admiral Chadwick of the essen- 
tial part played by the navies in the war, while the battles at sea 
and on inland waters are described by Mr. Barnes with a vivid- 
ness possible only to a naval historian to whom the sea and its 
sailors long have been objects of sympathetic study. 

The photographic record of the great American conflict 
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is particularly striking in this volume. Never before has there 
been assembled such a pictorial and actual record of fleets and 
sailors, Union and Confederate. The stately frigate with walls 
of live-oak, the newly born ironclad, the swift blockade-runner, 
the commerce-destroying cruiser, which left its indelible mark 
on the American merchant marine no less than on international 
law, and last, but not least, the actors in scenes of the great 
naval drama appear on the pages that follow, in an illustrated 
" catalogue of the ships " that even Homer in his stately Iliad 
could have envied. 
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THE VALUE OF DISCIPLINE PILACTICK UN THE -MENDOTA" 

THOUGH I-AMENTABLY UNPKBPARED FOR WAR IN '«!. THE FKDERAI. NAVY BY IB64 aET AN 
EXAMPLE OF CONSTANT ARDUOUS TRAINING AND DRILL. EVEN DURING LULLS IN THE ACTUAL 
FIGHTING SUCH AS WHEN THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN, ON THE JAUES RIVER IN 18M 




CLSTODIANS OF THE CUAST 



LixikiDg out from the mouth ot every importaat harbor along the Southern scocoast. the Confeiieratra wvre oonfronled 
by jiut nuch a grim meniLce &a thia. Hiding at auphor or moving swiftly from point to point, the Federal Gghling-shipa, 
with sleepless vigilance, night and day sought every opportunity to destroy the veaac'Ia which attemptoil to ki-ep up 
till- commercial intercourse of the Confederacy with the outside world. At first it was chiefly a "paper blockade," 
Hnil the fact that its mere announeeinenl accorded to the Confederacy the ulatus of belligerents was hailed at the 
S<iuth a« a fortunate diplomatic mistake. Swift merchantmen abroad were easily in<luced to enter the bold enter- 
prise which meant such profltable trade; laughing at the inailequate Federal patrol, they began to dump huge cargoes 
•it the munitions uf war al every Southern port, taking in return cotton, so necessary to keep tlie looms of Europe 
going. With the rapid gniwth of the Fedrnil navy the blockade, whose early impotence hud been winkeil at by 
Kuropenn powers, become more and more a fact. The corilon was drawn tighter and lighter from the Potomac to 
tiie Hio Grande. One venturesome vessel after another was overhauled or driven ashore and both they and their cargoea 
became the rich priies of the Federal navy. While this served vastly to increase the difficiilly and danger of dealing 
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. FLEET OF FEDERAL BLOCKADERS IN 188* 



with the South, it did nol deter Kfratiy the bold spirits to whom this war-tion: conimrroc wna so pnifiliiblc and iipcrs- 
■«ry. and down to the Fall ot the last Southern seaport swift btockade-runnprs were found that muld continue to show 
the beleaguering fleet a dean pair of heeLn. Prom the war's very beginning the Confcderatea were hopeful of being 
, »ble to oppose the Federal navy with fighting- vessels that would nuse the blockade, but they could nol build bouts 
t enough, am! almost as soon as Ihey were finished they were captured or destroyed in one bold attempt after anothiT 
I to contend with the superior numbers tliat opposed Lhem. Once at Mobile and agnin at rharleston. after a naval vic- 
tory the Confederates proclaimed the blockade raised, only to find that in a few days the investing fleet had bei^n 
doubled in strength. Meanwhile the bloekade-runners continued to ply between Nassau. Bermuda, and other con- 
lienl depots and the porflT AT the Confederacy. Charleston, S. C.. and Wilmington, N. ('„ the two most closely 
guarded ports, continued lo be made by these greyhounds of the sea until the Federal land forces at last corapasscil 
evacuation of the towns. Enormoos as was the quantity of the merchandise and munitions of war that got by 
the blockade, it was the work of the Federal navy th*t first began to curtail the traffic, and finiilly ended it. 




CONFEDERATES IN THE NEWLY-TAPTURED PENSACOI.A l-'OllT-lftfil 

Full of enthusia.tiii and itiilitar>' spirit, but. suspecting little what trials lay before Iheni, the Coiifcdprftte 
volunteers pictured here are drilling at tuie of llie forts that had been abandoned by the Federal (iovom- 
ment, even before the momentous shot was firetl at Sumter. Fort Pickens, through the forethought nf Com- 
mander Henry Walke, who disobeyed his orders most brilliantly and successfully, had been saved to the 
Federal Govemmenl. The other batteries and forts at Pensacola, however, had been handed over to the 
Confederacy, and here wc see the men in gray, early in '61, taking advantage of the gift. Note tiie new 
uriifoniLs, the soldierly and well-fed ap]x;arance of Llie men, the stores of ammunition for the great guns. 
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WHERE THE BLOC'K.\i:)KK:^ CAME TOO LATE 



I'Many of these soldiers pictured here were soon fighting milea away from where we see Iherii now; a great 
I many were drafted from New Orleans, irom Mobile, Savannah, and Charleston; Florida and Georgia fur- 
I nished their full tjiiota to the Confederate army. This photograph was taken by Edwards, of New Orleans, 
E vho, like his confrere Lytic, succeeded in picturing many of the stirring scenes and opening tableaux of the 
 War; they afterward took advantage of their art and used their cameras as batteries at the command of the 
I Confederate secret ser\'ice, photographing ships and troops and guns of the Federal forces, and sending 
1 them to the commanding generals of their departments. Over tlie chase of the gun is Pensacola harbor. 





INTRODUCTION— THE FEDERAL NAVY 
AND THE BLOCKADE 

IJy F. E. Chadwick 

Rear- Admiral, ('riilfd Slates Navy 

THE American Civil War marks one of the great social 
reconstructions which are ever taking place as we advance 
from plane to plane of mentality. Tlie American and tlie 
French revolutions; the overthrow of Euro|)ean feudalisni by 
Napoleon, who was but the special instrument of a great move- 
ment, are among the special reconstructions more immediately 
preceding that of 1801, hut all had, in a way, a common im- 
pulse — the impulse which comes from having arrived at a new 
mental outlook. 

Such revolutions may l>e bloodless if mental development 
is equal to meeting the emergency, as it was in the formation 
of the American Constitution, in 1787. They are, however, 
far more apt to he in hlo<xI, as was that of 1801, which was 
brought about by the immense and rapid development, in the 
last century, of mechanism, the press, and the mobility of popu- 
lations. We had to step to a new mental, moral, and psychic 
plane, and war was made certain by the want of a wisdom and 
foresight wliich, in the circumstances, it was, perhaps, too nmch 
to expect. 

The present volume deals with the part taken by the navy 
in the great contest — a part of vastly greater importance than 
has generally been recognized. Historians are, however, he- 
ginning to see that the role of the navy was a vital one. ab- 
solutely necessary to success; that the blockade was a con- 
strictive force which devitalized Southern eflFort. Whatever 
doubt may have existed at the outset as to the strategy of the 
[If 






■SABINE.- THE FIRST BUX-KADKR IN THK SOITH ATLANTIC 

Tiie [..wrini! itrnsls »( this fine sailina friRstp nrrivni in Pmsumln IIurlKir on April li 1881. the <Uy Fort Sumf.T «iis fimi iii>on. i 
With the ■' HroukljTi." she lAndeH rcenfurcemenia at Furt Pickens. On May I.Slh. Cnptain H. A, AduniB of the ".Sabine" ianuvd 
notice of the blockade at Pensaeola. the fimt Atlantic port to be thus c-IhshI. The "Sabine," like her prototypes, the "I'niteil States" 
and the "Constitution," mounted 44 guns. She aailed un the expedition tu Paraguay b 185H-)), and became one of the first ships of 
the olil na^■y to see active aeriice in the (.'ivil War. She nerved in A.<lmiral Du Font's sqiuulron on the expedition to Port Royal in 
Novemlier. 18H1. Her eommander on that expedition was Captain CndwalaiW Ringgnld. It was largely due to the heroic efforts of 
Ilia oflieers and erew that OSO niarinci «*erc saved from dron-ning when the tmnapcirt " Governor" foundered on the 3d. In February. 
i, when the "new-fangled" "Monitor." the latest "Yankee nutiun " in war vi'ssi'ls, was RninE begurng for officers iinil ine 
^ at hut tomicd lurBclj' of volunteers from the " Sabine." Of such stuff Here luud.- thr Urs uf the old Amerienn Srtilinn-.ships of w. 
lB-2] 




army, there was no question as to naval action, which Mas to 
close the Southern ports and cut off the Confederacy's supphes 
from the Southwest hy occupying the ]VIississippi. 

In coiiiiJarison with tlie bloekatle, such war as there was 
to be upon the high seas was a ncgHgilde matter. There were 
to be Southern cruisers which preyed upon merchantmen of 
the North, and the losses of these were considerable, but the 
actual money value of such losses was hut half the value of 
ships and cargoes captured or destroyed hy the blockading 
ships. The injurj' to our carrying trade which came from 
destruction of ships only hastened, a moderate number of 
years, the end to which we were already rapidly tending 
through our adherence to the sailing sliip and our inability, 
whicli still continues, to develop oversea lines of steamers. 
The Alabama and her kind were but a trifling element in causes 
already in full action; cau,ses which will continue o])erative as 
long as our j>resent Cromwellian laws stand in the Federal 
statute-h(»oks. 

After the destruction of the Mcrriiiiac, it was not until 
the very end of the war that there appeared an iron-clad Con- 
federate vessel which could give the North real concern as to 
what might happen at .sea. This shi]) was the Sfonexvall, built 
in Frunt'c. Before she could act on this side of the Atlantic, 
the war was over. Under the able and energetic Confederate 
navul agent in Kngland, Captain llulloch. two more of like 
chfinictcr had lieen built hy the Lairds at Birkenhead, but 
Ktigland hy thi>t time had become wiser than ut the time of the 
advent of the Alahamn, and tliey never flew the Confederate 
Hag. Such damage an the Confederate cruisers which earlier 
}[iit to Mca euuNcd, never decided a wur. 



'I'hc blfK-kadc of the .Southern coast, south of North Caro- 
llliH |lhi« State and Virginia not having yet seceded), was de- 
vUtHol April 111, IHHI; eight dayit later it was extended to 
Uwt "if NnrtJi Carolina and Virginia. The force with which 




Tlif blix'kade- runner "A. D. Vance." It fre(|uently touk a blockade- niimer to catth n 
blockade-runner, and as the Federal na\->' cafdured ship after ship of this character Uiey 
}>cgan to acquire a numerous fleet of »witt steamers from which it waf difficult for any vessel 
tt> get away. The "Vance" brought many a cargo to the hungry Southern i»rts, slipping 
.siifely by tlic blockading fleet and back again till her shrewd Captain Willie felt that he 
could give the slij) to anything afloat. On her last trip she had safely gotten by the Federal 
\ca,sel.-i lying off the harbor of Wilmington, Xortli Carolina, and was dancing gleefidly on 
her way with a bountiful eargfj of cotton and turjjentine when, on September 10, 1864, 
in latitude 34° N., longitude 76° W,, a vessel was sighted which rapidly bore down uixm 
her. It proved to be the "Santiago de Cuba," Captain O. S. Glisson. The rapidity with 
which the approaching vessel overhauled him was enough to convince Captain WiUie that 
she was in his own class. The "Santiago de Cuba" carried eleven guns, and the "Vance" 
humbly hove to, to receive the prize-crew which took her to Boston, where she was con- 
demned. In the picture we see her lying high out of the water, her valuable cargo having 
been removed and sold to enrich by prize-money the officers and men of her fleet captor. 
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this was begun was most meager. The whole steam-navy 
of the United States (and steamers were the only vessels 
eflfective for this service, now that almost all the blockade- 
runners were to be swift, light-draft steamers built on the 
Clyde) consisted of but twenty-nine ships. Kive of these, the 
large steam frigates of the Wabash class, were at the moment 
laid up. Only one was ever really utilized, this being the 
Wabaah, at the capture of the forts at Hilton Head, Port 
Royal, November 7, 1861. There were five screw ships of the 
Hartford class; three good side-wheel shijjs; eight small screw 
sloops, such as the Mohican; five still smaller, and two small 
side- wheelers. Hut even these were scattered over the seven seas ; 
in Asia, in the Pacific, in the South Atlantic, in the Mediter- 
ranean and, worst of all, on the distant and almost (at the time) 
unreachable coast of Africa. It was late in the summer of 
1861 before the last arrived home. On the 4th of March, there 
v.ere but three in Northern ports with which to liegin a block- 
ade of three thousand six himdred miles of coast. Such a 
blockade could for the moment lie only a " pa|>er " one, as, to 
justify the seizure on the high seas of a neutral attempting 
to enter a port declared blockaded, there must be a force off the 
jjort sufficient to make entry <langerous. To enable captures 
of such shijis to be made, the Federal Government soon had to 
yield its theory of insurgency and treat the situation as one 
of belligerency. 

The indecisive attitude of the administration during the 
period between the secession of South Carolina, December 20, 
1860, and the 4th of March, 1861, was of a character to encour- 
age the secessionist movement to the utmost. The only forts 
of the South which were garrisoned were Monroe and Sum- 
ter. Notwithstanding General Scott's report of inability to 
garrison the Southern forts for want of men, there can be no 
question, from the returns of the War Department itself, that 
there was a number quite sufficient to hold them against any 
but tried soldiers in large force. Two hundred men at each 




A FIGHTING LWENTOll 

REAR-ADMIRVL JOHN A. D.VHLGREN ON HOARD THE U. S. S. "fAWNEE" IN 

CHARLESTON HARIJOU 



Over llif iidmiriirs right slioiUiIer run be .seen tlic ruins of llie still unsurrendered Fort Sumter. It wus 
for lii-s .serviees on land tliat DahlRren was made rear-admiral, Feb. 7, 1863. He had l>een employed on 
ordnance duty lietween 1847-57, With the exception of a .short cruise, he had sia-nt the ten years in per- 
fecting the Dahlgren gun, his own invention. In 1862 lie was chief of tlie Kureati of Ordnance. From 
this he stepped into command of the South Atlantic blockading -squadron, Jidy 0, 1863. From tliat time 
on he showed the qualities of a great commander in active service. Not only did he bravely and wisely 
direct the naval activ-ities in Charleston Harbor, but in IVbruaiy, 1864, he led tlie naval exiiedition up the 
St. John's River that was to cooperate with tlie troops in gaining a hold in Florida. In Deoeraber, 1864, 
he cooperated with General Sherman in the capture of Savaimah, and on Feb. IS, 1865. he had the satis- 
faction of moving his ves.sels up to Charleston, the evacuated city tliat he had striven so long to capture. 
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would have been ample to hold the important forts below New 
Orleans, at Mobile, Pensacola, Savannah, and Wilmington. 
There were at the Northern posts, which might, of course, have 
been completely denuded of men with safety, over one thou- 
sand men. Fort Monroe was sufficiently garrisoned for pro- 
tection; the total garrison of Sumter was but eighty-four. 
As it was, the other forts had simply to be entered and occu- 
pied by the raw secessionist volunteers. Such occupancy, which 
gradually took place, naturally gave an immense impetus to 
the Southern movement. Had these forts been occupied by 
Federal troops and had Sumter been properly reenforced, 
there can be little question that secession would have ended 
with the act of South Carolina. For with her ports in Federal 
hands, the South was powerless. Communication with the ex- 
terior world was to her a necessity in the strongest meaning 
of the word, because she was lacking in many things of vital 
importance. She could not have gone to war; she would not 
have gone to war, in so helpless a situation. 

Even the one effort to hold any of these forts, the retention 
of which was so vital, was made abortive by the action of 
Scott in causing to be embarked in New York, in the merchant 
steamer Star of the West, a raw company of artillery under a 
lieutenant for the reenforcement of Fort Sumter, instead of a 
force of the older soldiers from Fort Monroe, in the Brooklipi. 
The Star of the West made a feeble effort to enter Charleston 
Harbor. She was fired upon, and seeing no colors hoisted at 
Sumter or sign of assistance from the fort, turned and went 
to sea. Had the Brooklyn been sent, as President Huchanan, 
to his credit be it said, intended, and as had been first arranged, 
the secessionist battery would not have dared to fire upon the 
powerful man-of-war, or, had it dared, the few guns of the 
battery or of all of the improvised defenses, none of which 
had before fired a shot, would have been quickly silenced by 
the Brooklyn's guns; the ship would have occupied the har- 
bor; Sumter would have been manned and provisioned, and 
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SKCUKTAUV SEWAKD AXD NINE FOREIGN DIPIXIMATS AT THE TIME WHEN CONFEDERATK 
CmiSERS ABROAD WERE AN LNTERNATIONAL PROBLEM 



Nil iiiilitnry pi<.liin> ij{ miiving troupa. no group of distiiigiiishi^ genrrnls. rould possibly holil the inlrn'st tor sluilciiU of llie 
liisliiry of till- ("ivil War that lliis phntogrnpli posspsaps. It is the HUmmtr (it IfifiS. Galhpreii at tin- toot of l.liia brnulifiil 
watf rfall, as if bI the end of n day's outing for plcasitrp. an? ten mtii of mark and great iraportanw. Hecv nn- Willl&in II. 
Si'wanl, Anlurinui Secretary of State, standing barvheaded. to tlie riglit. Witli him. numbered so tliat the reailer can 
pasily identify tlutm. are (2) Baron De Sturckel. Riuaian Minister; (3) M. Molena, Nicamguon Ministrr: (i) Lord Lyons, 
British Minister; (3) M. Mrrder. French Miniaten (6) M. Sfhli^lden. Hansmtic Ministcn (7) M. Bertenatti, Itolutu Min- 
ister; (8) Count Piper. Swedish Minister; (9) M. Bodisco, SecreUry Russian Ligation; (10) Mr. Sheffield, Attache British 
Legation; (11) Mr. Donaldson, a niesjtenger in the State Department. These were ticklish times in diplomatii? rirclc.-. 
OutwardEy polite to one another, and on an occaaion such as this probably lowering the liars ol presrribcd convention, rnany 
<f these men would have liked to know what was going on in the brains of their asBodates, tor diplumacy Is but a game of 
neiitttl hide-and-seeJc. More than any one else would Mr. SeKanl have di'sirei! at ttus moment to be gifli-*! in Uie art uf 
mind -reading. He would have liked to hear from Lord Lyons exactly what stand the British Govemment was going to 
take In relation to the ('onfedemte cruisers that had been outfittni in Great Britain. He would have liked to hear also 

II Minister Mercicr more on the subject of the vessels building in France that he bad been in rorrespundcnce with John 
Bigelow about, and he would have liked to know eitactlj what Napoleon III was trying lo do In Mexico, in the ambitious 

c of which MuumilioD was a pawn. The Nicaraguan Minister would have appreciated a word himself on the latter 

e<'t; and Lord Lyons, in^-ieworthepresenceof the Russian fiti'l, would have liked to pick the brain of Boron De Htoi-ckcl. 

se royal master, the Ciar, hail made such firm offers of friendship to the I'nited States at j'jist this hour. Mr. Schlciden. 

iew of what was to hoppen in the next few years, would have welcomed an outburst of confidence from M. M'Tiier. 
and for that matter, so would M. Bertenatti. But here they are, sinking all questions ot stalei'ruft and posing For the 
photographer as it the gaini' of dipiomiiey was fur from their minds and they were ordinary "trippcra" seeing the sights 
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Charleston Harbor would have been permanently in the hands 
of the Federal authorities. 

Kqiial folly, iiiefficienfy, and, in cases, disloyalty were 
Hhown iti tlie faihire t« take steps to pnrtect the great navy- 
yard at Norfolk and in the surrender of that at Pensacola. 
The former could have been saved had tlie incoming admin- 
iNtration acted more promptly; the latter conld. at any moment 
Ml the two months succeeding its surrender in January, have 
Ik-en reoccnpied, had there been a show of wisiUmi in govern- 
ment uffairs. With the loss of these two great establishments 
went the UtHH of some thousunds of cannon. M'hieh went to arm 
the Southern batteries. Had these untoward events not bap- 
pened, affair)* would liavc assumed a very different phase: for 
II time, at least, war would have been defcrrtnl. and solwrer 
tlionght might have had its weight. 

Whether it were better thai the war should 1k> fought, 
and the ])iek of the manhooil of the South anil much of that 
(if the North perish, need not be discussed; but the patent fact 
reniairiH that the failure to employ the Hrixthlt/ii instead of 
the iV//(;' of the H'cmI. the failure to garrison the other forts of 
the South, the failure to save Norfolk and Pensacola were 
goM'rrimental failures of sur|)assiug ineptitude and folly, only 
to bi' made goml by four years of a war which brought tlu-ee 
millions of men into the Held, six himdred ships to close the 
SoutliiTM ports, engulfed the ti-easure of the North, and laid 
waHle the South. The change to our new mental and psychical 
plnue, a I'hange which bad to l>e made, was dearly bought for 
Wlinl of H'isdom and foresight I>eyond our jiowers at the 
lUtimeiil. 

Leaving aside the wliat-migbt-bave-l>eens and coming to 
U»ug» as they hapj)ened. the blockade, by the end of 1861, had 
\mh«im' so cffeetive that in the govermnental year of 1861-62, 
IW total iHittiHi exported from the South was but thirteen 
Mt^HlNHlld bales as against the two million of the previous sea- 
«Mh< Uuviug the quarter beginning September 1. 1861. less 






n lhelmrl)ijrof Alexandria. \'!i.,thptrpw of the Russian frigate " Osliaba" have tliinWd into tlie rigging 
to view with the officers on the bridge the strange land to which they had Iwen sent on u friendly mission. 
England was almost openly hostile to the North at the beginning of the war, while France better eoneealed 
its sympathies. Its diplomats were highly in favor of joining with Germany and Italy to aid Maxiuiilian 
in setting up his monarchy in Mexico. The Federal na\T was confronted from the start, not only with the 
problem of (he liloekade. hut with that of pro^-iding sufficient fighting-ships to enable it to contend suc- 
cessfully witli the na\'ies of foreign powers in case complications arose. When Emperor Alexander ordered 
his warships to proceed to American waters, there was an end to rumors of foreign hostilities; and when one 
_di vision of the Russian fleet entered New York Harlwr and the other the Golden Gale, feasts of welcvime 
iraitcd l«ith officers ami men who had cimie (o atignient Ihe Federal navy at its most critical [HTJod. 




than one thousand hales of cotton left Charleston Harbor, as 
against one hnndred and ten thousand for a like period in 
1860; but fonr thousand four hundred bushels of rice as 
against twenty-three thousand; one thousand five hundred bar- 
rels of naval stores as against thirty-three thousand. Only 
thirty-two thousand and fifty bales of cotton left Charleston 
from July 1. 1861, to April 1, 1863.* 

How much this means may be seen hy the remarks of 
Alexander II. Stephens. Vice President of the Confederate 
States, in a speech on November 1, 1862. He said; 

I was in favor of thu Government's taking all tlic cotton that would 
be sitbscrilwd for eight-pcr*ccnt. bonds at ten cents a pound. Two 
million bales of last-ycRf's crop niiglit liavc been counted on. This 
would have cost tlic Government a hundred million bonds. With this 
cotton in hand and pledged, any number short of fifty of the best 
iron-clad steamers could linvc been contracted for and built in Europe 
— steamers at two millions each could have been procured. Thirty 
millions would have got fifteen. Five might have been ready by the 
1st of January last to open one of- our blockaded ports. Three could 
have been left to keep the port open, while two could have conveyed 
tile cotton across, if neccssarv. Thus, the debt could have been paid 
with cotton at a much higlier price than it cost, and a channel of 
trade kept open until others could have been built and paid for in the 
same way. At less than one month's present expenditure on our army, 
our coast might have been cleared. Besides this, at least two million 
more bales of the old crop might have been counted on; this, with the 
other, making a debt in round numbers to the planters of two hundred 
million dollars. But Uiis cotton, lield in Europe until the price shall 
be fifty cents a pound [it went much higher], would constitute a fund 
of at least one billion dollars, which not only would have kept 



our finances in sound ct 
million dollars would ha- 
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His Diary, 





The R.is.^iuns, allhousli in soDiP degrpe a niJ 
fnini u glunoi; ul Ihin plcturv of imp ut the via 
graph liaa Ihh^h ahunii a gruup of lliplr sailors 
men-of-wiknimeii as tlirir vosai-l ia lUfFercDt (n 



iiiliun, did not devote much nttt 
isiuQ VfHitrla during the Civil War 
ley arc aa different in appearance from the trim American and F^njjliiih 
D American ur En^iah man-of-war. The RunsUn sailors were nil mn- 
scriptd. moatly laJien Cnini inland villages and forced lo take up a sea-faring life in the service of the CEar. There hod 
to be a sprinkling of real seamen among the errw. Iiut they, like the poor serfs from the eotmtry. Were Ciiturripts also. 
The Russian harbors are practically cut off from the world by iee for at least five month;? of the year. Thia fact lus 
prevented Russia from takinK a plai'c amont! maritime nations. It haa b<-<'n RiLSJiiu's purpose tu reach wiiriii-water 
harbors tlial has brought ou two of il.s {{reatest w 
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Stephens waives the great questions of international law 
involved, as to the furnishing of ships to a belhgerent by a neu- 
tral, and takes no note of the stringent blockade which came 
so soon to prevent the sending abroad of cotton. His remarks, 
however, illustrate the enormous financial advantage which the 
South would have had, had it been able to send its cotton 
abroad, and to bring in freely the many things which go to 
make an army efficient and without which, in so large degree, 
the South waged the war until it came to the extremity of want- 
Christopher G. Memniinger (aforetime Confederate Sec- 
retar}' of the Treasury) wrote Stephens, September 17, 1867, 

As for the notion, since promulgiitwl, of shipping cotton to Eng- 
land early in the war nnd holding it there as the basis of credit, that is 
completely negatived, as you know, by the fact that at the early stage 
of the war no one expected the blockade or the war to last more than 
a year.* 

Tlie South itself thus helped the Xorth by its want of 
grasp of the situation. The North, in the former's view, driven 
by European command that cotton must not be interfered 
with, was to yield quickly to the Southern demands. The 
South did not recognize that, in the rapidly developing events, 
to hesitate was to lose all. The <juick grip of the navy was to 
be the Union's salvation. Though England's weekly consump- 
tion of cotton was reduced in a year from fifty thousand to 
twenty thousand bales of cotton, the people of Lancashire stood 
by the North. Recognition of the Confederacy did not come. 
The South attempted a change of policy, but the chance to 
exploit its cotton was gone. 

At the basis of the South's belief in the quick ending of 
the war, was the profound conviction of most of the Southern 
leaders that Europe's deprivation of cotton would quickly 
bring European intervention. Senator James H. Hammond, 

• M. L. Avary. Recollections of Alexander H. Stephens. His Diary, 
etc., laio. 
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MKSSENGEBS FROM THE CZAR OF lUSSIA 

Lpiiii the n^ador is inlrocliicrii tu sump plcsLi of tlip North — the offiitTS iif one uf tlir lillif Heel llia( put into Iht Hudsun and 
paid visits hIoiii; Ihc coast. It wua not thp Russian people at iHrge nho showeil uny Fricmllinetis to tht I'nitrd StaUw during tlu' Civil 
War; Ihry knvw littlr, carril leas, and were not aBprtwl by the reaults of the confJicI more than if it hnd Ufn waged between two 
savage tribes in the heart of Africa. It was the Piar, for reasons of bIuIp or for his own purposes — which are much the same thing — 
who maiie the friendly overtures. Still smartjng from the crushing disiutter of the Crimea. whiTe EngUnd, France, and Sardinia had 
combined to aid the hated Turk in keeping the Russians from the Ikephiirus and the Mediterranean, the Czar would have given a 
great deal lo luive seen the "Trent" affair open hoatiiities between America and the mothor country. Great Britain thi'n would luive 
ita luuuls full in guarding Ttn <fMi shores and sa^-ing its Canadian possessions. The eyei of Napoleon III. ivere directed wuslward also 
at this time. King Victor Emmanuel, of Sardinia, who in 'Hi luntluul placed on his head the eniwn of United Italy. wa.'stJ^'ilig to jllgKl<^ 
lie disjointed slates uf his new kinEdom into Immiouy. ft-siiles this, the ('Bar Imd impnxlui-tive land tu sell— Alaska. Il was Russia's 
This [riendsliip was in the game ot diplomacy. But different from whut Russia expected was the attitude o( England. 



of South Carolina, in a speech in the Senate on March 4, 1858, 
had said : 

But if there were no other reason why we should never have war, 
would any sane nation make war on cotton? Without firing a gun, 
without drawing a sword, should they make war on us we could bring 
the whole world to our feet. . . . What would happen if no cotton 
was furnished for three years? I will not stop to depict what everyone 
can imagine, but this is certain : England would topple headlong and 
carry the whole civilized world with her, save the South. No, you 
dare not make war on cotton. No power on earth dares to make war 
upon it. 

And again: 

I firmly believe that the slaveholding South is now the controlling 
power of the world — that no other power would face us in hostility. 
This will be demonstrated if we come to the ultimate . . . cotton, rice, 
tobacco, and naval stores command the world, and we have sense enough 
to know it. 

With such views, and they were practically the views of 
the whole South, it is not surprising that, with the helief that 
to withhold cotton would bring the world to terms, the South 
was slow to adopt such ideas as those put forth hy Stephens. 
It was soon to be reduced largely to its own resources. " But- 
tons were made of persimmon seeds; tea of berry leaves; coffee 
of a variety of parched seeds ; envelopes and writing-paper of 
scraps of wall-paper; shoes of wood and canvas." * 

The South, however, aided by adventurous British mer- 
chants and her own able secret ser\'ice abroad, of which Captain 
Bulloch, formerly of the United States navy, was the head, dis- 
played a wondrous energy. Notwithstanding the blockade, the 
advent of very fast shallow-draft steamers, built principally on 
the Clyde and specially for the purpose of running the blockade, 
did much to alleviate the situation for the Confederacy until 
the Federal navy's hold on the coast gradually tightened. The 
•Schwab. 










MANNING THE YARDS— A VISITOR FROM RHAZIL 

The liuji of skill at manning yards thnt is pictured here aboKs tlul in ri>-il Wiir times 1l<e Brazilians, nci'pr a marl- 
e nution. hail mueh tu leam. Oceasionally during the wur. along the Suuth Atlsintie ooaal. while the blockade was 
in eiislence and rigidly enfori'cd, strange vesiiels would be seen by the cordon nS niitljing scouts, anil more than 
E mistakes were narrowly averted. It was hard to tell under what guise a blockade-runner might appriwi'h the 
starting-line for tlie final danh for shore. In July. 1S64. lute one evening, a vessel was seen approaching and her actions 
so peculiar that a little gunboat started at once for the gu&rd-ships and made report. Two vcmscIs were drspatched 
to intercept the stranger. There was a slight fog and the mooD was bright, u eumbtnation that made it impossible to 
sec more than n few yards ahead. .Ml at once the mist lifted, and there — Ij'ing within hall pistol-shot between the two 
Federal cruisers — lay the suspected one. Immediately she wus hailed and told tu surrender. A voice replied through 
the speaking trumpet in broken English, stating that she was tlie French sloop-of-war " .Merte," and wished to make the 
nearest port, as she was suffering (rom "occasional discompoaure of her engines." This having been ascertained to 
be the truth, the Frenchman was allowed to drop anchor for repairs. Now and then visitors from South .American 
porta would also drop in. and in this picture of the barken line-rigged side-wheelpr is shown a Krazilian warship. 
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United States was backward then, as in fact it always has 
been, if the truth be spoken, in marine engineering. Changes 
came in machinery and material of construction abroad which 
we were slow to follow, so that the high-iK>wered and lean 
model of the Clyde iron-built blockade-runner had a distinct 
advantage in speed over her chasers. Thus, even during tlie 
last two months of 1864, the imports of Charleston and Wil- 
mington comprised over eight million five hundred tiiousand 
pounds of meat, one million five hundred thousand pounds of 
lead, nearly two million pounds of saltpeter, five hundred 
thousand pairs of shoes, three hundred and sixteen thousand 
pairs of blankets, over five liiuidred thousand pounds of coffee, 
sixty-nine thousand rifles, forty-three caruion, ninety-seven 
packages of revolvers, and two thousand six hundred and 
thirty-nine packages of medicine. The traffic across the Jlexi- 
can border was of the same character, but there was still the 
gantlet to be run of the Mississippi River, now in Federal \His- 
session through the dauntless sjHrit of Farragut, greatest of 
naval commanders, not excepting Nelstm himself. 

But' the grip of the navy was closing upon the Confed- 
erate ports. Charleston was, with the aid of the army, at last 
closed. Savannah was sealed ; Mobile and New Orleans had, 
of course, long before been lost, as also Pensacola. Wilming- 
ton, so long closely watched, finally fell after the capture of 
Fort Fisher, and then hapjjened that which, as already ex- 
plained, might have occurred in the beginning had the Buchanan 
administration but acted with vigor, that is, the complete segre- 
gation of the South from the rest of the world. She still had 
men in plenty, but men to be effective must be fed and clothed. 
With ojien ports the war could have been indefinitely con- 
tinued. With ports closed, the Southern armies were reduced 
to a pitiful miserj', the long endurance of which makes a noble 
chapter in heroism. 

The whole naval warfare of the secession period was thus 
one of closure. It was a strife to control the waters of the 
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"A *ii«ir-thni8t in thi^ back" vns dpliven.ii 
fttlenify by the mUnd-river fleet that tut it i 
squiuiron of Flag-Offieer Davis ia hem lying m 
Tliiia Hppeured the Federal gunhoatu on June 
milca above the city. 
Fort Pillo* bad been 
abandoned the previ- 
ous ilay. but Ihr Con- 
federate river-iicfensi' 
flutilbi still remuincl 
below and the Fedrniln, 
. stiQ snuLrting fruni tlie 
disaiiter inflicted on 
lhe"CiDrinnBli.-m-r,' 
determined to bring . m 
n decisive engagement 
and, if poaaible. eleur 
the river of their anlugui 
wlule tour 

Fcder&l squadron. These 
steamers which Charles Filet. Jr., hud 
(converted into nuns in the short space 
u( six weeks. Their principle was as old 
s bistory, but it was now to be tried 



MFMI'Hl; 
'easels hod joined the 



Ihe Con- Federd cause. On these heights above the river the inbabit- 
.wo. The anls of Memphis were crowded on the morning ol June II. 
Memphis. 136S. as the Federal squadron moved dnnn-strcum against 
18(13, two tbe Cotifeilerulc gimiionia that were drawn up in double lini: 
of battle opposite the 
city. Evcrj-one wanted 
to see the outcome of 
the great fight that w, 
iuip^nding. tor if i 
result pn)V«l advcr 
e Confedcnili 
Meoiplii, would I, 
into Frdcrul Imndsai 
■mother stretch of tl 
M ississippi would be 
lost to the South. In 
Uie engagement at 
of llx- Kllet rams ac- 
companied the squadron — the "Qufeu 
of the West" commnndnl by Charlca 
Kllet. and the"Motiarch" 11 
by hb younger brother. Major Alfred 
Ellet. The Confederate flotilla was 
destroyed, but with the loss of Charles 
Ellct. from a mortal wound. 
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Southern coast, The Alabama and lier kind, as ah'eady said, 
cniiiitcd for nought, excepting as their exi)loits should influence 
Knropean opinion and action. The destruction they caused 
was a pro2)erty destruction only, not a destruction of naval 
power, which was what really counted. And the actual prop- 
erty destruction was finally found to amount to less than ten 
million dollars, or not more than the fiftieth part of that en- 
dured hy San Francisco in the catastroplie of 1006. 

It was not until the ironclad came upon tlie scene that tlie 
Federal cause was in jeopardy. The frigate Merrimac was sunk 
at Norfolk when the navy-yard was so unfortunately yielded 
tlirough the administration's unwillingness to use its strength, 
and the thousands of cannon there in store, along with those at 
Pensaeola, went to arm the Confederacy. With immense energy 
on the part of the Southern officers, the Merrimac was raised, her 
upper decks removed, and the ship reconstructed as an armored 
vessel. Her advent in Hampton Roads, 5Iarch 8, 1802, where 
in the first moment were hut some wooden ships, among them 
the large steam frigate Minnesota and the sailing frigates Con- 
gress and CinnbeHand, hrnught on a niemorahiy heroic fight, 
in which the Congress was hurned and the CuinhcHaml sunk 
«ith her colors flying. That night came almost prDvidcntially 
the Monitor, with her heroic commander. Lieutenant Wnrden, 
and her equally courageous fir,st lieutenant, S. Dana Greene. 
The fight of the next day, its outcome, the withdrawal of the 
Merrimac, her later destruction hy the Confederates, and the 
eff'ect upon tlie world, we all kiunv. Besides saving to the Union 
the possession of Hampton Roads and Chesapeake Ray, it 
saved a possihie appearance of what, up to that moment, was an 
irresistihie force oflF Northern jjorts, the appearance of which 
would have had a disastrous eff'ect upon Federal Interests in 
the development of European action in favor of the South. 

Other ironclads had, in Kurope, preceded the Monitor 
and Merrimac, some armored hatteries having heen used hy 
the French m 1855, during the Crimean war; and the French, 
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This wooden vessel, formerly a [jowfrfiil river steamer, was armed and nclded to tlie Alis- 
si.ssippi squadron soon after Porter took eonimand. She was the admiral's flagship i>n 
llie first expedition nj) Uie ^'azoti. As llie Stars and Stripes were run up on the court- 
house at Vickshnrg, July 4, 1863, the "Blaekhawk," Ix'ariiig Admiral Porter and liis 
staff, swept proudly up to the levee and received on Imard General Grant, with manj- of 
his oEBeers. They "were received with tliat warmth (jf feeling and hospitality that de- 
hghts Uie heart of a sailor." Outwardly unmoved. Grant received the congratulations of 
the officers of the na^y ujKin the greatest victory of the war so fur — a victory which the 
river stjuadron had heljKid so materially to win. Again the "Blackhawk" steamed 
Bway on active service as Porter's flagship to lead the futile lied River expedition. 
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following their success, had built the Glmre. The British were 
building four large broadside ships of the Warrior type; others 
were to follow in the Confederate navy, the Tennessee at Mo- 
bile, the Atlanta in Wassaw Sound, the Albemarle in the 
North Carolina sounds, and the formidable French-built Stone- 
wall: but it was the Monitor which was to give the standard 
for future tyjies. Said the London Times after the Hampton 
Roads fight, " Whereas we had one hundred and forty-nine 
first-class war-ships, we have now tw(j, [the large broadside 
ships Warrior and Black Prince"} . . . There is not a ship in 
the English navy aj>art from those two that it would not be 
madness to trust to an engagement with that little Monitor." 
The tyj)e of hull of the latter has now been wholly discarded, 
but the revolving turret remains the basic principle in the 
mounting and protection of heavy guns. Notwithstanding 
the defects of the system, the Monitor was the forenmner and 
type of fifty-eight turreted vessels built or laid down during 
the Civil War. 

The Federal navy during the war rose to a force of five 
himdred and sixty-nine steam vessels and over fifty thousand 
seamen. Three luindretl and thirteen steamers had been pur- 
chased and two hundral and three had l)een built or were well 
advanced to conijiletion. Over seven thousand five hundred 
volunteer officers from the merchant service, many of great abil- 
ity and value, were emi)loyed, some of whom, at the end of the 
war, were taken into the regular service, rising to the highest 
ranks and filling with credit most important posts. 

The fight of the Monitor and Mcrrimac, the passage of 
the Mississippi forts (April 34, 1862), Port Hudson (March 
14, 1863), Mobile (August 5, 1864), the fight between the 
fVeehawken and Atlanta, tlie destruction of the Albemarle, and 
t]ye duel of the Kearsarge and Alabama were notable battles, 
three of which rank in the forefront of naval actions in daring 
and in efi'eet. It is not too much to say that Farragut's <Ieeds 
in the Mississippi and at Alobile have not their parallel in 
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naval history. Says Charles Francis Adams, " It may safely 
be claimed that the running of the forts at the mouth of the 
Mississippi and the consequent fall of New Orleans was as 
brilliant an operation, and one as triumphantly conducted, as 
Sherman's march through Georgia," which, as he mentions 
later, was itself made possible by the undisputed maritime 
supremacy of the North. " Throttling the Confederacy by the 
blockade throughout," he says, " the navy was also a spear- 
thrust in its back." 

Great, however, as was the effect of cutting in twain the 
Confederacy by the occupancy of the Mississippi, much 
greater was the effect of the monotonous and unhemic work 
of the blockade in Atlantic waters. By the end of the war 
there were captured and destroyed, in all, one thousand five 
hundred and four vessels, of a value of over thirty million 
dollars, much of which was British property. Large as was 
the money value, it was as nothing in comparison with the 
effect in deciding the great question at issue, through the loss 
of that without which the South could not live. 

The failure of historians, with few exceptions, through 
nearly fifty years to recogni7,e this great service done by the 
navy, shows a want of philosophic perception without which 
history is but a diary of events. Blockade is from a dramatic 
standpoint but a poor offset to great battles with thousands 
killed and wountled, the losses in which come keenly to tens of 
thousands of men and women.  The fortunes of a million men 
in an army thus overshadow in the mind of the great public 
those of a comparatively meager fifty thousand in ships, and 
a blockade may go unnoticed by the public in war, much as the 
constant diplomacy of the navy goes unnoticed in peace. 

To place New Orleans, Mobile, and Hampton Roads in 
the category of commonplace events is not to know war. As 
acts, they are among the lime-lights of history ; in results, two, 
at least, were among the most momentous ; for whatever went 
far to save this Union must be in such a category. 
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CEOKGE BANCROFT-FOUNDER 
OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY 

ALREADY NOTABLE AS A HISTORIAN IN 1S15. UANCROFT 
SltiNALIZEn Hia ENTHANtE INTO PRESIDENT POIJt's CAB- 
INET, AS BECBBTARY OF THE NAVY, BY FOUNDINC THE 
KAVAL SCHOOL, LATER THE ACADEMY AT ANNAPOLIS 




JACK-TAKS OK TIIK OLD NA\ \ 

A ghwce at Ihcse KHuoncd men ranged alongside the B-incb pivot-nun o(tlwsloop-of-wiir"Wis*ahiclcim" gives ua an idea uf the appeai- 
' Mice of the men of tlie old navy. The face of the gun-<sptiiin standing nrat the brrawh of hu gun shows that tic is a sailor thnnigh 
and through. There are vit>- few lanrLmicn pictured here. The old Jack-tar, stsndbg fourth in the right row, who ha» turned bia ™p 
into a diUy bag. barka buck to the figliting day* when steam had hanlly been thought of. He is a survivor of the War o( IH12, and 
nmemlxn the days of Baiobridge, of Decatur. SltH-art, and Biddle. Even Uie younger n«« have no liMik of the volunti-er nlicmt 
Ui-ra; they are deep-jiea sailors, every one. The "Wiasaliicfcun" waa one of the Fedi-ml cruisen. llial had put out in wan'li of the 





THE PIVOT-GL'.N OF THK "WISSAHICKON" AND ITS CHKW 



Confedcnle cummerce-di-atroyers. She vim m tliv divt u! Admiral Farragut at New Orleans and »n the batleriea ut Vlcrkaburg. 
Late in 18(19 she was in rorolina waters and in Junuar.v. 1HI13, participated in the first attacks on Fort McAllister, Shi' was in 
Adniiral Dahlgroli's Seet during the stirring operations in diorlestoD harbor and returned to South Carolina waters toward the close 
of 18(14. wLere she eopturcd numerous prizes, enriching her offii-ers and crew. The sailors on few of the FediTal vessels had a more 
varied anil adivnturous experience (if the war tluin did those of lite " Wissahickun," and the faces in the picture, both uld und young, 
are Uiase uf men muly iit uny unil uU times fur u light or a fri)lic (id their Ix^lovoii ship. 




THE OLD NAVY— THREE VETERANS OF THE LINE 



In the renter of this war-time photo^rnpli rides the famous frigate " Constitution," She was one of the four 
figli ting-ships the constnietion of whieh, under Act of Congress of Marcli 27, 17i)4, marked the birtii of an 
ade<|iiHtc iia\y to protect the commerce of the yonng re])ublic. She wris the third to be launched, October 
21, 1797, at Boston. Her exploits in the harbor of Tripoli lu 1804 and her great fight with the " Guerriere" 
soon made her name a household word to all Americans. Full of years and honors in 1861, she was lying 
at Annapolis as a training-ship at the outbreak of the War of the Rebellion, and was in great danger of 
falling into the hands of the Confederates. General Itenjamin F. IJutler, who was in the vicinity with the 
Eighth Massachusetts Regiment, sent a detachment tliat guarded the old ship till she was towed to New- 
port, where she arrived May 9th under Lieutenant-Commander G. W. Rodgers, with officers and nii<lsliip- 
men from the Military Academy al>oard. At the extreme right of the picture is the " Macedimian." originally 
British sloo|)-of-Wiir ciipturcd liy the U. S. frigule " United States " in 181'i. She wils a spiek-iind-s|>an new 
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SAXTEK,' ■COXSTITUTIUN;' and "]VL\CED0NUN" 



iel tlicii. Til 185^-4 she sailed in Commodore Perry's fleet that opened Japan to American commerce. 
The outbreak of tile war found her lying at Vera Cruz. The frigate on the left, the " Santee," was a later 
addition to the navy, also mounting fifty guns. She served on blockade duty, chiefly in the Gulf, during 
the war. There, while lying off Galveston. November 7, 1861, in command of Captain Henry Eagle, some 
of her crew [jerformed one of the most brilliant naval exploits that marked the beginning of hostilities. 
Lieutenant James E. Jouett volunteered to run into the harbor and destroy the Confederate steamer 
" General Rusk " and the schooner " Royal Yacht," Near midnight the liltle party in two launches pulled 
boldly into the harbor, ^^^len almost upon the " General Rusk," Lieutenant Jouett's launch grounded and 
was run into by the second laimcli. With the Confederates thus aroused and st^veral steamers speeding to 
I find him in the darkness. Lieutenant Jouett nevertheless determined to board. After a thrilling encounter, he 
made prisoners of the crew and destroyed the schooner, returning with a loss of one killed and six wounded. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE FEDERAL 
NAVY 




WHEX President Lincoln and his administration found 
themselves confronted with the most stupendous prob- 
lem that any nation had had as yet to face, there was one 
element in their favor that counted more heavily than any 
other, an element whose value has been overlooked by the early 
historians of the war. It was the possession not only of a 
navy but of shipyards and a vast merchant marine from which 
to draw both vessels and men, and thus to increase the Nortli- 
em fighting efficiency at sea. 

Though both Nortli and South were wholly unprepared 
for the gigantic struggle, at the conmiand of the Federal 
Government were inexhaustible resources. Manufactories and 
establishments of all kinds were at hand, together with ship- 
building yards that had turned out a merchant marine which, 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, had gained the com- 
merce-carrj'ing supremac)' of the world. These factors and 
advantages were of tremendous importance in contributing to 
the final success of the Federal cause. Not only was the part 
of the trained sailor significant, but the mechanic and inventor 
found a peculiar scope and wide field for development in the 
application of their genius and talents to the navy's needs. 
In five years, the whole science of naval warfare was to be 
changed; the wooden fleets of Europe were to become anti- 
quated and practically useless, and the ironclad whose appear- 
ance had been adumbrated was now to become a reality for all 
sea fighting. 

Ninety ships of war made up the United States navy at 
the opening of the year 1861, but of these only forty-two were 
in any measure ready for active service; the remainder were 





THE FLAGSHIP "WAIJASH-THE PRIDE OF THE XANT IN l 



Sights such as this photograph conveys have passed forever. The type of vessel pictured here is now as 
obsolete as the great "Harry" of King Henry Mil or a Spanish galleon of King Philip. But what a beauti- 
ful sight she presents; the long clean sweep of her spar-deck, her standing rigging as taut as fiddle-strings, 
and ail her running gear coiled and flemished down — no wonder that the "Waba-sli" was the pride of the 
navy, and that her crew pointed to the name on tlieir caps with pride when they were ashore. The " Wabash " 
was a steam frigate of the first rating. No finer ve.ssel could have been found in any foreign navy. She 
displaced 3,^74 tons, carried two 10-inch pivot guns on her sj)ur-deek and a broad.side of fourteen 8-inch 
guns; on her gun-deck she carried twenty-eight 9-inch guns and two 12-pounders. On the deck stands a 
Uttle group of three — Admiral Du Pont, who was in command of the South Atlantic bioc-kading scjuadron, 
her Captain, C. R. P. Rodgers, and Commander Corbin. Until the ironclad appeared, such ships as the 
"Wabash", though small in number, gave to the United States navy a prestige wherever the flag was flown. 
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laid up at various dockyards awaiting repairs of a more or 
less extended nature. Of the fortj'-two ships that could be 
made ready for duty, the majority were steam-propelled ves- 
sels of the latest improved types. The United States had been 
one of the first world-powers to realize the value of steam as 
an auxiliar>' to sail. In the twenty years previous to the o|>en- 
ing of the Civil War, practically a new navy had been con- 
structed, ranking in efficiency third only to those of England 
and France. There were many of the older vessels included 
in the active list, and some still in commission that bore his- 
toric names and had seen service in the War of 1812. They 
had been the floating schools for heroes, and were once more 
called to serve their turn. 

The newer ships comprised a noble list. Within five years 
previous to the outbreak of hostilities, the magnificent steam 
frigates Merrimac, Niagara, Colorado, Wabash, Minnesota. 
and Roanoke had been built, and the fine steam sloops-of-war 
Hartford, Brooklyn, Lancaster, Richmond, Pensacola, Paw- 
nee, Michigan, Narragansett, Dacotah, Iroquois, Wyoming, 
and Seminole had been placed in commission. These ships 
were of the highest developed type of construction and com- 
I)ared favorably at that tiine witli any war vessels in the world. 

Summing up the serviceable navy, we find that it con- 
sisted of two sailing frigates, eleven sailing sloops, one screw 
frigate, five screw sloops of the first class, three side-wheel 
steamers, eight screw sloops of the second class, and five screw 
sloops of the third class. Available, but laid up in various 
yards, were other vessels, including eighteen propelled by sail 
alone, five screw frigates, one screw sloop, and three or four 
side-wheel steamers. Yet, in spite of all this showing, at the 
opening of the year 1861 there was presented to the Nation 
a remarkable condition of afl'airs — a c-ondition that it is almost 
unbelievable that it should have existed. The country stood 
aghast at its own unpreparedness. There were but two ships 
available to guard the entire Atlantic coast ! 
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WITH ALL SAILS SET 



Despite the presence of iiiupiificent force and might in the great modem vessel of war that rates from twelve 
to twenty thousand tons, there is little that suggests the romance of the sea about the huge mass of steel, 
magniticeikt and formidable though it may appear. The modem ship is sexless, or rather masculine. 
But no one would apply to sucli a fine old war-ve,s,sel aa is pictured here, the training-ship "Saratoga," 
anything less than the sailor's half -endearing term of femininity. Ships, just as we see this one, fought 
in the War of the Revolution, and, with hardly a change, the "Saratoga" appears here as in the 
Mediterranean she forged ahead in chase of one of the Barbary pirates, or maneuvered to escape from a 
British seventy-four in the War of 181S, In the older days, she would not have had the handy double 
topsails which give her one more yard to each mast. Perhaps with single topsails she looked still hand- 
somer. It re(juired seamanship in those days to make u landfall. Dead reckunuig was "dead reckoning" 
with a vengeance. Nowadays, after the departure has been taken and the ship laid on her course, the 
revolutions of the engines, the knowledge of ocean ciirrents. and the spinning tatlrail log give a navigating 
officer a Ifchnical knowledge of his whereabouts. It was different when they dejiendcd on the wind alone. 
It was in the school of the sailing-ship that most of the officers who fought in the ("Ivil War had been trained. 
The "Saratoga" was one of Commodore Perrj's fleet when he sailed to Japan, in 186i. Just previous to 
the outbreak of the wnr she had been engaged in putting down piracy in the West Indies, and long after 
the war was started she was hovering off the western coast of Africa, capturing the "Nightingale," a 
slaver with over !)60 t^laves herded between decks. During the war she was used mainly as a school-ship. 
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At Hampton Roads lay the steam sloop Brooklyn, and 
at New York lay the store-ship Relief, that mounted hut two 
guns. The remainder of the serviceable ships actually in com- 
mission were scattered in all parts of the earth. The Niagara, a 
screw frigate and the first built by Steers, the famous clipper- 
ship constructor, was the farthest away from the Atlantic 
ports. She was on special duty in Japanese waters, and in 
the best of circumstances could not report where her services 
were most needed for several months. 

The rest of the .ships on foreign stations would require 
from a week to a month to gain home waters. Of the forty- 
eight ships that were in dock or in the navy-yards, there was 
none that could be prepared for service within a fortnight, 
and there were many that would recjuire a month or more before 
they would be ready. 

From the time of the secession of South Carolina, in 
December, 1860, to the time of the declaration of war, valued 
officers of the navy whose homes were in the South had been 
constantly resigning from the ser\'ice. The Navy Department 
was seriously hampered through their loss. Shortly after the 
opening of the war, it became necessary to curtail the course 
at the Naval Academy at Annapolis, and the last-year class 
was ordered on active duty to fill the places made vacant by 
the many resignations. At the opening of the war, the Fed- 
eral navy had fourteen hundred and fifty-seven officers and 
seventy-six hundred seamen. This number was constantly in- 
creased throughout the war, and at the close there were no less 
than seventy-five hundred officers and fifty-one thousand five 
hundred seamen. 

When the Lincoln administration came into power in 
1861, the Secretary of the Navy under the Buchanan admin- 
istration, Isaac Toucey, of Hartford, Connecticut, was suc- 
ceeded by his fellow townsman, (Jideon Welles, whose expe- 
rience as chief of the bureau of provisions and clothing in 
the Navy Department from 1846 to 1849 had familiarized 
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I'lJLOHAIX)'— A FKIGATE OF TIIK OLD NAVY 
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The "Colorado" was one of six lO-pin scrpw frigates, thp pride and strength >if the Federal nn 
■hipaotlhe old navy, the ■'Colorado" (huill for sea fighting) waa prev-ented by her aiw from gcltinR up the narrow cbunnda. and 
her ^tant rommander. Theodoras Baite.v, had to lead the fleet at New Orleans past the [orts in another vessel. On September 1*, 
1801, at Pensacola. volimteen from the " Colorado's " erew in four boats, led by Lieiilennnt J. 11. Riiasill. curried off h "tuning 
«wt" expedition. They drove the stubbornly resisting crew from the Confederate privateer "Jriiliih" and ili'strojifl the vessi-l. 
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him with the details of department work. Under Welles, as 
assistant secretarj', was appointed Gusta%'us V. Fox, a bril- 
liant naval offieer, whose "eighteen years in the seirice had well 
fitted liim for the work he was to take up, and whose talents 
and foresight later provided valuable aid to the secretan% 
At the head of the bureau of yanls and docks was Joseph 
Smith, whose continuous senice in the na\y for nearly a half- 
century and whose occupancy of the position at the head of 
the bureau from 1845 had qualified him also to meet the un- 
looked-for emergency of war. 

Under the direction of the secretar>-, there were at this 
time a bureau of ordnance and hydrography, a bureau of 
construction, equipment, and repair, a bureau of provisions 
and clothing, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. It was 
soon found that these bureaus could not adequately dispose 
of all the business and details to come before the depart- 
ment, and by act of Congress of July 3, 1862, there was added 
a bureau of navigation and a bureau of steam engineering. 
The bureau of construction, e<iuipment, and rejjair was sub- 
divided into a bureau of equipment and recruiting and a bu- 
reau of c()nstruetion and repair. 

In William Faxon, the chief clerk of the Xavy Depart- 
ment, Secretary Welles found the ablest of assistants, whose 
business ability and masterj' of detail were rewarded in the 
last months of the war by his l>eing appointed assistant sec- 
retary while Mr. Fox was abroad. 

With the organi/iation of the new Navy Department, 
steps were taken at once to gather the greater number of the 
ships of the Federal fleets where they could be used to the 
utmost advantage. Work on the repairing and refitting of 
the ships then laid up in the various navy-yards was begun, 
and orders were given for the construction of a number of 
new vessels. Hut in the very first months of the actual open- 
ing of the war, the Navy Department dealt itself the severest 
blow that it received during the whole course of hostilities. 
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GIDEON IVELLES. WAR SECRETARY OF THE FEDERAL NAVY 

lUrrly luu so stupentlnus n ta^ <«nrrontnl a nuui m that which (ell to the lot 
of Lincoln's Sfcretary of the Navy. In ordinary timet the man fit for that office 
miiHt be u atalRiniBii, a constitutional lawyer, a judge of intcmationid law and 
QutLoQuI oLIiRBtiooa, as well as n man of sound judgment uad executive ability 
of the higliest onler. Theae qualities Gideon Welles possessed in a marked degree. 
At the time he took hia seal b the Cabinet the Navy Department was entirely 
unprepared (or the work that was immediately required of it, work perhapa ir 
arduous than had ever before been demanded of the maritime power of any govem- 
he whole miinuj^'meat of the navy during tlie war indicated the most 
remarkable administrative ability on the pa.rt of the Seerctary. Tbe hercidean 
tasks retjuircd were performed without ostentation, with a firm and sagacioua 
band that never wavered before ungenerous and ignorant criticism. Not only 
was the pbj'sical aide attended to with marveloiis promptness and effideracy, but 
the policies of the Administration were frequently shaped by bb wise influence. 





I.yinjf at the Ciosport Xavy-Vard at Norfolk. Virjpma. were 
fu>me of the navy's strongest, most formidable, and most his- 
tr»ric ships — the steam frigate Menimat:. of forty guns, that 
was sTKjn tn make the world ring with her name: the sloop-of- 
war (iermantr/ccn. of twenty-two guns: the Plgmoutk. of tJie 
same niimher. and the hrig Dolphin. 

There were, besides, the old sailing vesseb wbi>se names 
were dear to the country: to wit. the Pennstth-aniu. a line-of- 
hattle ship: the United State*. Coiumbus. ZXf/«tL-«rf. Raritnn. 
and Columbia. There was also on the stocks, and unfiniifaed. 
a ship of the line, the .VtTE fork. 

There is not time or space in this short preamble to enter 
into the reasons for what happened, but through blunders 
and a feeling of panic, the fiat went forth that the navy- 
yard and all it contained should be destroyed. (.>n the night 
of April 20th, this order was carried into etfect. and over two 
million of dollars' worth of Federal property was destroj-ed. 
besides vast stores and ammunition. Thousands of cannon 
fell into the hands of the new-bom Secessia. It was a bitter 
chapter for the cooler heads to read. All along the coast of 
the Southern States, other vessels which could not be removed 
from docks or naval stations were seized by the Confeilerate 
Government or destroyed by orders from Washington. 

As if suddenly recovered from the fever of appreliension 
that had caused so much destruction, the Fetleral (rt«"ernnient 
sfHui recognized its necessities, and the Navy Department 
awoke to the knowledge of what would be re^niired of it. 
Inmiediatcly, the floating force was increased by tlie purchase 
of great numbers of vessels of all kinds. Of these, thirty-six 
were side-wheel steamers, forty-two were screw steamers, one 
an auxiliary steam bark, and fifty-eight were sailing craft of 
various classes. These vessels mounted a total of five hundreil 
and nineteen guns, of which the steam craft carried three hun- 
dred and thirty-five. In addition to these, the navy-yards were 
put to work at the building of new vessels, twenty-three being 




THE SLOOP-OF-WAR "PENSACOLA, 



"Pensacola" was the type of United States fighting-ship that marks the transition from the old naip-y 
to the new, consummated by the Civil War. Steam haii superseded sail, armor plate was still to 
Farragut could never get used to it, contending that in old wooden ships like the "Hartford" a shot would 
pass clean through both sides, doing less damage than when penetrating an ironclad. The "Pensacola" 
formed a splendid type of the steam slooji-nf-war, of which the "Hartford," Farragut's famous flagship, 
was the latest addition to tlie navy at the outbreak of the war. When Farragnt fought his way \iast 
the forts below Now Orleans, the "Pensacola" (after tlie grounding of the "Cayuga") was first in Hue. 
Her captain, Henry W. Morris, deliberately slowed up and stopped fre(|uently upito.site the forts, as did 
the "Mississippi." so that their imwerful batteries might take effect while the smaller vessels got by. 



in process of constniction at the dost- of the year in the Gov- 
ernment shipyanls, and one at the New York Xavy-Yan! heing 
hnilt by a private contractor. 

Every place wliere serviceable sliips could he laid doivn 
was s<xin put to use. and in private yards, at the close of 18(>1. 
twenty-eight sailing vessels were heing constructed, fourteen 
screw sloops, twenty-three screw gunhoats, and twelve side- 
wheelers. Besides these, there were early on the ways three 
experimental iron-clad vessels, the value and practicability of 
which ill battle was at this time a mooted question. 

One of these three soon -to-be-launched ironclads was an 
innovation in naval construction; one hundral and seventy- 
two feet in length, she was over forty-one feet in beam, and 
presented a free-board of only eighteen inches above tlie water. 
Almost amidships she earned a revolving turret, twenty-one 
feet in diameter and nine feet high. The inventor of this 
curious craft, which was building at the Continental Iron 
Works in New York, had absolute faith in her future, a faitii 
that was shared by very few na\al men of the day. On the Dth 
of March. 18fi2, this " freak," this " monstrosity," this " waste 
of money " fought her first battle, and marked the closing of 
one era of naval history and the opening of anotlier. Kries- 
.son and the Monitor are names linked in fame for all time to 
come. 

The other two ironclads that were contracted for in 1861 
were on the lines of the battle-ship of the day. Heavily armored 
with iron and wood, they were adapted to the mounting of 
heavier guns than were then generally in use. No wooden ves- 
sel could live for a moment in conflict with them, broadside to 
broadside. 

From the very first, the Lincoln administration had fully 
understood and comprehended the naval weakness of the 
South. But not only this, it knew well her dependence on 
other countries for supplies and necessities, and how this de- 
pendence would increase. Almost the first aggressi\'e act was 
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FORERUNNERS OF THE LIGHT-DRAUGHT GUNBOAT- FKRRVHOATS CONVERTED INTO 
WAR-VTSSELS 

Iti Ihese pictures are seen two of the nnvy's converted ferry'twt fleet. The " McDoncmgh" (nlxjve) win tukcn while 
«ii duty near tlilton Ilend by a, lieutenant of volunteers who poaaessed one of thiue rare new Instruments, a ciimeni. 
She wnjt quite tboruuglily armored. I'nder coninuuid of Lieutenant-Commander Baoun she was \yinit in Stono River. 
February 1, 1803, when the "laoac Smith." going up the river to make a reconnaiaaanee, was cntrappeil hj- ihn-e 
loileealeil Confederate batteries. The "McDonough" got under way to the assistance of the "Isuac Srtulh." Imt 
was unable to stand the fire of the heavy riBed guns that finally caused the surrender uf the "Isaac Sniilh." Tliiis 
lliene improvised gunboats vent bravely to their tasks, sometimes winning singie-lutnclrd ajininst superior fortv. 
sometimes pajHng the penalty of their boldness in cruising up ri^vrs and about sounils and baj-ous where hostile bat- 
teries and gunlxHts lay eoDcesIed or where troops were ambushed ready to pick o£F the pilot and anyone else wlio 
showed himself. The neressities of this sort of inland warfare taught the navy the value of the Ught-draught. 
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to (iet'lare a blockade of tlu' Atlantic coast south of the Chesa- 
peake, and this was (|uickly followed l)y [injclamations exteiid- 
iiijt it from the (iulf to the Uio (Jriinde. Loiif^ before there 
were enough vessels to make the h^K-kiidc effective, this far- 
reaching action was taken. Uiit now. as the navy grew, most of 
the purchased ships were made ready for use, and before the 
close of 1801. were sent southwanl to establish and strengthen 
this blockade, and by the end of the year the ports of the Con- 
federacy were fairly well guarded byjl-'ederal vessels cruising 
at their harbors' mouths. The expedition to Hilton IIeH<l and 
the taking of Forts AValker and Ueaiiregard hail given the 
navy a much coveted base on the Southern shore. Still, every 
month new vessels were added, and there was growing on the 
RIississij)pi a fleet destined for a warfare new in naval UTUials. 
Seven ironclads were built and two remodeled luider the super- 
vision of Ca])tain James U. Kads. There were also tlu-ee 
wooden gindM)ats, and later on, in the summer of 1802, at the 
suggestion of P'lag-Offieer Davis, the deet of light-draft ves- 
sels, known as " tin-clads," was organized. 

For some time the guidioats and " tin-elads " operating 
in conjunction with the Western armies had been under the 
supervision of the War Department, and separate from the 
navy entirely. Hut very soon this was to be changed, and the 
entire Mississipj)i forces and those engaged in the Western 
and Southern waters came under the jurisdiction of the Navy 
Department. Officers were detached to conmiand of these 
nondescripts and " tin-clads " that rendered such gallant serv- 
ice; experienced gumiers and bodies of nuirines were sent out 
to lend discipline and cohesion to llie land sailors who, up to 
this time, had been carrying on the river warfare. The block- 
ailc called f(»r more aTid more energy along the Atlantic coast; 
very early the " nuuiers " Ifegan to try the dangerous game of 
eluding the watching eonlon. 

l*roviding these vessels with officers and crews taxed the 
Navy Department to a great extent. There were not enough 
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A roiKHITTEN KICHTKR ON THE PAMI NKEY 

lirn- nil Ihi' I'liuKinki-y Rivpr, licr [Mirts ilroppf'd anil psposing hpr gnpmg pin-niiiiKlcs. lirsiuii' of llic Vfshi'ls liuslily 
(imvorted into giinlxiota losfrrethei'arlyiHT^of tlieiiavj'al<)ngtheghorea andriversof thr Alliinticfoiuil. Miiiini.'il 
l>yliri»vcliii'n whon-mlnwl yeoman sf r\-ira for the Federal (aujK, many of thew small craft sank into obli vion. over- 
.sliiulowed by the athievfiiienU of the great monitors and ironclmls which were evraluaJly pniviJni Ijy the Niii'y 
I )r|iHrtm('nt for scmcc along Ihp ihore. Some of the convfrted ferryboats, wbt'ii thi-ir Icrm of charter was ii]). 
rt'liimeii to llieir wonl^ jH'arefuI oi.'cupation before hoatilitieg tfaswl; othtTs ser»-«i till the end. am! then, lioffiiiy 
I lii'ir armor, n'tlimed lii niiumproia! life. Siiph wsatJs vn-n- early lucfiil in tlic Vork and Pamiinkcy HIvitk in airl- 
irij! Ilic military efforts la aiivaiiee up<in Riehmond by way of the Peninsula. White I[<iuw on the Pamunkey Has 
( iviif the luiM' of llip Fralrral army, and the Peninaiila was a nmlcsted field till near the close of the war. HoLill«s 
m{ these small vi'ssels were cunstantly rencleiing aid lo the army in keeping commiinicaliuna open and sate. 
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experienced men then in the navy to officer more than a small 
portion of the ships brought into service, and it was necessary 
to call for recruits. The merchant marine was drawn on for 
many valuable men, who filled the stations to which they 
were assigned with credit to themselves and the navy. It 
may be said to the credit of both the merchant marine and 
the " sen'ice," however, that the consequent jealousy of rank 
that at times was shown resulted in nothing more serious than 
temporary dissatisfaction, and was seldom openly expressed. 
The men of both callings had been too well trained to the dis- 
cipline of the sea to question the orders of their superiors, and 
after the distribution of conmiissions usually settled down to 
a faithful and efficient discharge of the duties to which they 
had been assigned. 

From the outset of the war, it appeared more difBcuIt to 
secure enlistments for the navy than for the army, and with 
the constant addition of ships it finally became necessary to 
offer large bounties to ail the naval recruits in order to keep 
the quota up to the retiuired numbers. During the war the 
United States navy built two hundred and eight vessels and 
purchased four hundred and eighteen. Of these, nearly sixty 
were ironclads, mostly monitors. 

With the intro<luction of the ironclad and the continual 
increase of the thickness and efficiency of the armor as the war 
progressetl, the guns of the na^-y also changed in weight and 
pattern. The advent of the ironclad made necessary the in- 
troduction of heavier ordnance. The manufacturers of these 
guns throughout the North were called upon to provide for 
the emergency. At the beginning of the war, the 82-pounder 
and the 8-inch were almost the highest-power guns in use, 
though some of the steam vessels were provided with 11-inch 
Dahlgren guns. Before the war had closed, the 11-inch Dahl- 
gren, which had been regarded as a " monster " at the start, 
had been far overshadowed, and the caliber had increased to 
15-inch, then 18-inch, and finally by a 20-inch that came so 




FROM THK MERCHANT ftURlXE— THK "FORT JACKSON" 
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Here the U. rt. S. " Fort Jackson" lies in Hampton Roads, December. 1864. This powerful sidc-wlieel steamer 
of 1,770 tons burden was a regular river passenger-steamer before she was purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and converted into a gunboat of the second class. Her armament consisted of one 100-pounder rifle, 
two 30-pound rifles, and eight fl-inch smooth-bores. The navy had come to know the need of her type during 
latter half of the war. By the end of 1862. 180 purcha.sed vessels had I>een added to its force. But 
ly of these, unlike the "Fort Jackson," were frail barks in which officers and men "had to fight the 
heaviest kind of earthworks, often perched at a great height above the water, where their plunging fire could 
perforate the vessels* decks and boilers or even pass down through their bottonus." But so splendid was 
the organization and discipline of the navy from the first that inadequacies of equipment were compensated 
dor in a most remarkable degree. The personnel of the navy, both regidar and volunteer, was of such 
ift quality that men never questioned the peril which the mere embarking in some of the earlier gunboats 
entailed. The "Fort Jackson," under Captain B. F. Sands, was in the third line of the fleet that on Decemljer 
24 and 25, 1864, hurled more than a million and a quarter pounds of shot and shell at Fort Fisher on 
the Cape Fear River, Nortli Carolina. After the fall of that fort the "Fort Jackson" contimicd on blockade 
[uty oil the North Carolina coast, and during 1865 captured three blockade-runners with \'aluable cargoes. 




late in tlie war as never to Ik; used. Rifled cannon were also 
substituted for the smooth-l>ore guns. 

The navy with which the Federals ended the war belonfjed 
to a different era from that with which it started, the men to a 
different class. Very early in 1862, the numl>er of artisans 
and laborers enii>loyed in the Government navy-yards was 
increased from less than four thousand to nearly seventeen 
thousand, and these were constantly employed in the constnic- 
tion and equipment of new ships, embracing all tlie improve- 
ments that could he effectively used, as soon as they were shown 
to be practical. In addition to these seventeen thousand men, 
there were fully as many more engaged by j>rivate contractors, 
building and equipping other vessels for the service. 

One of the features of the navy in the Civil War, and 
before referred to, was the " tin-ciad " fleet, especially con- 
stnicted to guard the rivers and shallow waters of the West 
and South. The principal requirement of these " tin-clads " 
was that they be of very light draft, to enable them to navi- 
gate across the shoals in the Mississippi and other rivers on 
which they did duty. The lighter class of these vessels drew 
less than two feet of water, and it was a common saying that 
they could " go anywhere where the ground was a little damp." 
They were small side- or stern-wheel boats, and were armored 
with iron plating less than an inch in thickness, fn>m which 
they derived the name of " tin-clads." Though insufficient pn»- 
tection to resist a heavy shell, this light jilating was a good 
bullet-proof, and would withstand the fire of a light field-piece, 
unless the shell chanced to find a vulnerable spot, such as an 
open port-hole. 

These boats were armed with howit7£rs, and their work 
against field-batteries or sharpsh<K)ters on shore was particu- 
larly effective. The heavier class of boats that were used in 
the river offensive and defensive work was armed with more 
guns of larger caliber, and their armor-plating was somewhat 
heavier than that of the little vessels designed to get close to 
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Here on the deck of the " Mendota" on the James River, late in "64. has gathered u typical gruiip of tniniioat 
men. While Ihere are some foreign faces among them, many (particularly the younger ones) betuken the 
nBti\'e American that respimded to the call to arms by enlisting in the navy. At the outbreak of the war 
there were but seven thou.sand six hundred sailors in the Federal navy. It was a matter of no small diffi- 
culty to procure crews promptly for the new vessels that were being converted and con.structed so rajiidly. 
especially when the military service was making such fretjuent and sweeping requisitions upon the able- 
bodied men of the country. Nevertheless, at the elose of the war the numlx'r of sailors in the navy had 
Iwen increased to fifty-one tliousand five hundred. It wa.s an even more difficult problem to secure com- 
petent officers, ^'(lluntee^s were calle<i for by the Navj' Department at the very outset of the struggle. 
.\s many of these enrolled as there had Iieen sailors in the navy at the war's outbreak. Maii>' vessels were 
officered entirely by volunteers, and these men acquitted themselves in a maimer no less distinguished 
than the ofEeers of the regular service. The gun in the picture is one of the " Mendota's " 800-pounder rifles, 
of which she carried two. In the war the American navy broke away from the old tradition that the effec- 
tiveness of a fighting- vessel is in proportion to the number of guns ,she carries. The distinct tendency 
became not to divide the weight she could safely liear among numerous gims of small calil>er, hut rather 
i have fewer guns of higher efficiency. Many of the small Federal gimboats carried lOO-pounder rifles. 




the shores. The little boats, however, took their full share in 
the heavy fighting, and on the Red River, with Admiral Por- 
ter standing at her helm after the pilot had fallen, the Cricket. 
one of the smallest of these light-armored boats, fought one 
of the most valiant small naval contests of the war. Others of 
these boats won distinction in their actions against shore forces 
and heavier vessels. 

In spite of the number of ships built and equip|>ed dur- 
ing the war, and the other heavy expenses which the War 
Department incurred, the total cost of the navy during the 
war was little over $314,000,000, or but nine and three-tenths 
per cent, of the total cost of the war. 

The pay of the officers and men in the navy, unlike that 
of the volunteers enlisted in the army, was regulated by the 
length of term of service and by the duty the officer was called 
ui>on to perform. The cajjtain's rank, which was the highest 
position held in the Federal navy at the opening of the war, 
was the only one in which the length of service did not bring 
an increase of pay. The pay of a captain commanding a 
squadron, which was equivalent to the rank of rear-admiral, 
later established, was $5000 a year; the pay of the captain 
who ranked as senior flag-officer was $4500 a year; captains 
on all other duties at sea received $4200 a year; on shore duty, 
$3600 a year, and on leave or waiting orders, $3000 a year. 
Commanders on duty at sea received $2825 a year for the 
first five years after the date of commissions, and $3150 a 
year during the second five years. On other duty, the coni- 
man<lers received $2662 for the first five years after the date 
of conmiissions, and $2825 for the second five years. All other 
commanders received $2250 a year. 

A lieutenant commanding at sea received $2550 a year. 
Other lieutenants on duty at sea received $1500 a year until 
they had served se^'en years, when their first increase in pay 
brought the amount up to $1 700. Following this, until they had 
served thirteen years, they received an increase of two hundred 




The fncM of the grailuatua ot 'OB, tmd the 
evideniK of the peHcc-rootin); to nrhit:!) the 
Newjiurt in 1863 iinil n^UDiod tlirlr old quartet? 
WttahingloQ. The grand veteran ■■Conslitiilmn. 
dcamidanl, and lying near thu ci'nter of the picti 



iw at part ot the NavaJ Academy grounds &t Aniuipolis. tskm in 1 BOO, &re the 
has been restored within n. year. The eadets and instructors have retumni from 
from which thry hod been precipitately driven by tlie first Confederate move un 
the "Old Irr>nBides" nf the navy, had given her pet name to her more powerful 
■e is now relegatetl to the position of reeeiving-ahip. At the end ot the wharf la lied 



up the "Slantiw." <>n whose deck many a midshipman has paeed out tlie sentry duty with which he was punished for the infringement 
of regulations. Between the two lies the "Saratoga." now a supply-ship. New students had come to take the pUces o( those who 
learned the theories and practice ot naval warfare with the current exploits of the navy ringing in their ears day by day. Some of 
the officers who had fought through the great struggle were adding their praclieul experience, so lately gained, to the curriculum. 
However, the traditions of the old navy were still predominant; the training ot the seaman won still considered essential tor the cadets 
and was enforced as in the old sailing days as the foundation of their education. It was aeverthelcM the Naval Academy which 
ke|>t alive for u tutiirc gcnemlion the valuable <-j|ierl>'nc'e lb.l1 liitd l»'i-u piiu'^l at such a <'o-,t in the tour ycHrs of Civil War. 
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dollars each two years, or $2250 a year at the expiration of 
thirteen years. On leave or waiting orders the lieutenant's 
pay graded up similarly, hut in smaller amounts. He started 
at $1200 a year, and at the end of thirteen years his pay was 
$1*50, The surgeon of a fleet received $8800 a year, but all 
other surgeons were paid on the sliding scale, with an increase 
in pay each five years until twenty years had elapsed, when the 
final raise was given. For surgeons on duty at sea the range 
was from $2200 a year for the first five years to $8000 a year 
after twenty years. On other duty, the range was from $2000 
to $2800, and on leave or waiting orders from $1600 to $2800. 
The pay of assistant surgeons ranged from $800 to $1500 a 
year, regulated by their proficiency and the duty they were 
performing. 

The paymaster's pay was increased each five years up to 
the twentieth, when the final increase was given. It ranged 
from $1400 a year for the first five years on leave or waiting 
orders to $3100 a year after twenty years while on duty at 
sea. The pay of chief engineers on duty ranged from $1800 
a year for the first five years to $2600 a year after fifteen years' 
service. The pay of assistant engineers ranged from $600 a 
year for third assistants on leave and waiting orders to $1250 
for first assistants on duty. 

The pay of the gunners was increased each three years 
imtil they had served twelve years. For the first three years 
after date of warrant, while on duty at sea, the gunners re- 
ceived $1000 a year, and after twelve years' .service their pay 
^vas $1450. On other duty, the pay of the giirmers ranged 
from $800 to $1200. Boatswains and carpenters received the 
same pay as the gunners. Midshipmen received $550 when at 
sea, $500 when on other duty, and $450 when on leave of ab- 
sence or waiting orders. Passed midshipmen, or midshipmen 
who had qualified to receive a commission without further sea 
duty, received $1000 a year when on duty at sea, $800 when 
on other duty, and $650 when on leave or waiting orders. 




THB NAVVS SKAT OV LKARNINC 



Among the iniiltifariDiu distinguislieii wn-ices of the schiiUrly and vtraalilc RaDcroft waa hia riiuniliog of the Nkvul School while 
Secri-Ury of the N&vy in 1845. It was rmrganined and renamed the Naval Academy in IBSO. In the picture above we see part of 
the water-front and the kndine as it appeared after the nar when llie peaceful study of navnl seienee bod again been resumed here, 
the Academy having been moved to NewjM)rt, Rhode Island, during the war. While Reorge Bancroft, approaching three-score yenra 
and ten, was writing liistory in New York during the great dril struggle, the graduates of tlie school he founded were riiiking 
history as officers on the (igh ting-ships of both Nortli and South. As West Point fumislied (he military bmins for both armies, so 
Annapolis produced tlie men wlioEte famous deoU afloat were the glory <>f both naries. No less than 34i officers resigned from llie 
I'nited States navy and entered the Confederate navy, nnd aW nf these were officers of the line. Thus nearly a fourt b of the officers 
of the navy at tlie beginning of 181)1 cspouacil tlie cause of the South. It was rlaasnmte against clBasni:ile nHont us ui'll as ashore. 




MARINES -Vr THE HAriHIN'GTON NAVY YARD 




AMl'illlUOlri .SOLDIKUS-ISU^ 

TliU strikitiK ijic-liirt- ..f .m ..ffin-r h[i<I liv<- privati-s in Hip United Statw Mnrini' f.\ir|>s hIkius Ihe ijimlily of the iiipn hIio iinule up 
that liiahly I inp<irljinl branch of thest-rviw. The Vnited States Marine Ciirpj was rataljliahwi by Art of Congress on Jtily 11, 1708, 
"as an wlilitiun lo the present military ratalil in hment." On June' 30. 1B34. amitherAet fur its Ixstter organization was paased. The 
:s were early in the war. not only in minor engagements aloni; the coast inelilcntal to tlw blurkude, but in the first battle of Bull 
Run, July 31. 1861, where they eoOperated with the regular mililnr.vforeea. The iiuuines i>roveU especially useful in tlie fighting along 
the Western rivers. When AdmintI D, D. Porter look <'oinuwiiil ••! the Miasissippi aquadron. he applied for a [oreeof marines to be 
carried in siiilnbie vexscla aceompanying the flirt of giinlmati jui that the forces could be landed at various [wints. It was necessary 
to luive Iniineil soUlitTB >il Imnd ti> pursue and aniiihilale these irreaixinsiblc raiders, who pilliigi'd on the priijierty of non-oombatHUta 
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OKKICER AND MEN OF THE U. S. MARINE CORPS 



on iMJth sides. Thf Nnv.v Di-partjni'iit nt the time could not rumiab the ranrinrs that Porter wanted, but the War IJeiwrtment uoder- 
took tu organise n marine lirignde and also to fiimisli the necessary transports tu carry tlicm abolil. The commaud of this was given 
to Brigadier-General Alfre<l Elict. Ellet'a murine brigade, numberine ubuul i.DOO strung, Grat Mileii up the Tenneswe River in April, 
1863, to jma tlie flotilla of Ueulenant-Cominnnder Fitch, which wm trying to »uppre»» marniiding bands in that territory. On 
April 25th, the mnrine hrif^ade wan attacked at Duck Kivcr by TOO Confederates under Colonel Woudwnrd, who had mistaken the 
Federal vrsscUi for Iranspurts. They were disnicrepAbly surprisetl when the murines, landing promptly, dixcomfited them in a ihtirp 

ind pursued them for twelve miles inland. On May 7lh, sinee the waters of tbr Tennessee had bifomc too low. 

irigiidc juineil Admiral Porti-r's siiiindron and rentlercd lin[Hjrtant serviee along Lbc MissiKiippi and the Yuzuo. 



Naval chaplains received the same pay as lieutenants. The 
pay-scale tapered down through the various grades of seamen, 
until the " boys," which included all the youngsters engaged in 
the positions of " powder-monkeys," " water-boys," and various 
other duties, received ten dollars a month and their rations. 

Early in the war, the Navy Department was confronted 
by a serious problem that manifested itself in the numbers of 
" contrabands," or runaway slaves that made their way into 
the navy-yards and aboard the Federal ships, seeking protec- 
tion. These contrabands could not be driven away, and there 
was no provision existing by which they could be put to work 
and made useful either on lioard the ships or in the navy-yards. 
The situation was finally brought to the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Na\'y, and he was asked to find some remedy. 
Under date of the 25th of September, 1861, he issued an 
order that from that date the contrabands might be given em- 
l)Ioymeiit on the Federal vessels or in tlie navy-yards at any nec- 
essary work that they were competent to do. They were ad- 
vancal to the ratings of seamen, firemen, and coal-heavers, and 
received corresponding pay. 

The principal yards where the construction work of 
the Federal navy was carried on were those at New York, 
Philadelphia, Portsmouth, and Boston. 

Early in the war, the Naval Academy was removed to New- 
port, Rhode Island, "for safe-keeping," but in 1865, when inva- 
sion was an impossibility and the dwindling forces of the South 
were mostly confined to the armies of Johnston and Lee, south 
of the James, the academy once more returned to its old home. 
There were many young men of the classes of 1861 and 1862 
who found themselves shoulders high above the rank generally 
accredited to officers of their years. For deeds of prowess and 
valor they had been advanced many ntimbers in the line of pro- 
motion. The classes of 1865 and 1866 were very large, and for 
a long time after the reduction of the naval establishment, pro- 
niotion in the service became exceedingly slow. 
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1BB3— BllLDINC THK -INIMANULA, " SfWN TO HE CAPfLHED KY (ONFKDERATES 

THE " ISDIANOL.4.," ONE OF THE MOaT FORMIDABLE IRONCLADS ON THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, WAS CAP- 
TURED BY CONt'EDEKATE TROOPS ON FEBRUARY 24, 1883. SUCH WAS THE PAUCITY OF SHIPYARDS 
AT THE SOUTH, AND THE SCARCITY OF MATERIALS ANB SKILLED MECHANICS. THAT THE CAPTURE OS- 
A FEDERAL VESSEL OF ANT KIND WAS AN EVENT FOB GREAT RtUOlCING IN THE CONFEDERATE NAVT 



THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFEDERATE NAVY 



ON looking over the history of the rise of the Confederacy, 
viewed even from the writings of the earlier and more 
or less partisan historians, a reader will not fail to be impressed 
with the wonderful resourcefuhiess that was displayed in meet- 
ing the unexpected exigencies of war. Viewed from an ab- 
solutely impartial standpoint, the South apparently accom- 
plished the impossible. The young Confederacy succeeded 
against heavy odds in making something out of almost noth- 
ing. There was no naval warfare in the proper sense of the 
word (hiring the four years' conflict; there were no fleets that 
met in battle at sea, and only two or three actions that could 
be touched upon in strictly naval annals. But at the outset, 
in the making up of the Government of the new republic, there 
was formed a Navy Department whose accomplishments, 
struggling against the difficulties that confronted it, were little 
short of marvelous, considering the limited time, available for 
preparation, in a country almost barren of ship-yards and 
other means of providing and equipping sea-going vessels, not 
to mention warships. 

In the closing days of 1860, the secession of South Caro- 
lina made the fact apparent to the jwople of the North and 
South that the breach was constantly widening between the 
two sections of the country. Very soon it was perceived that 
the ever-growing chasm could not be bridged by diplomatic 
means, and that to sustain the stand they had taken tlie seced- 
ing States would be forced by the urging voices of their lead- 
ers to make an appeal to arms. 

The South was immeasurably handicapped in more ways 
than one, but principally by its utter lack of any war-ships, 
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The CwJetlenicy wbs able lo 
eutur upoo the seas e/iriy, witli 
a naval force Uiat had lo Ijo 
rpfkonfil with, aa a result of its 
enterprise in seidng the unde~ 
tvnikil Niirfolk Nai-j-yunl unly 
nine (lays aftrr Sumter was fired 
upon. As early as February 4!. 
ISOt, Jefferson Dai-is appoint- 
«I Stephen Mallory as Secre- 
tary (if the Confwk'rate Navy. 
He ifsigned from the I'nited 
Stales Senate, where he had rep- 
resented his State. Floriila. an<l 
before he joined the Confederate 
Cabinet the navy-yard in his 
home town. Pensaeola, luul been 
seiied, Januar)- 10. 1861. by 
Horidu and Alabama Stale 
troops. The Federal navy-yards 
in the South were neither so 
active nor ao well equipped as 
those at the North. But Nor- 
folk Na\-y-yard, one of the oldest 
and most extensive, was pro- 
vided with everything for the 
builtling and Gnishing of vessels 
of the largest siie. At the time 





of the secession o/ Virginia it 
Uiniil Bt least i.OUU pici 

eluiling .StNl new 
Uahlgren guns. The aggrvgatx 
value of the property theiv wu 
dose to «10.C«1.0«1. Mori of 
lliis fell into the hanils of the 
<.'onfeder Jtcs, Owing to the pos- 
si'ssion of the yard equipment, it 
was here that the Southern naval 
eonstnictors were first able to 
ixemplify their ideas in ironehul 
'■rmstruction by rasing the hull 
> if the sunken "Merrinute" and 
ri>n\'erlin£ her into llic ormoi^ 
"VirginU," to strike terror at the 
heart of the North by her pei^ 
forinanees In Ilamptun Roads hi 
1802. Although Uie Feik-rali 
regained possesnion of Norfolk 
soon aftemard and compelled 
thedeatmetionof Lhe "A'irginia," 
her record stirred the Confed- 
erates to almost superhuman 
efforts. SeiTelary Mallorj' was 
most active in fuimdinR enter- 
prises buUl at home and abroad 
tor the consLnirtion of vesseii. 



STEPHEN RUSSKI-L MAI.LORV 
SFX'BETARY OF THE CONFEDEaATE STATES ; 




THE BEGINNING OF THE CONFEDERATE NA\^— RUINS OF THE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD. IBOa 




and its dearth of even the nucleus of any naval foree. The 
secession of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, and Lou- 
isiana in quick succession made for a sure cunimencement of 
hostilities. In February, 18(>1. delegates from the seceding 
States met at Montgomery. Alabama, and organized a new 
provisional Government; tiie breach bad widened beyond all 
hope of repair; the only manner in which the matter could be 
settled was by war. 

Jefferson Davis was made the President of the new re- 
public, and the task he had to face might well have appalled 
a less resourceful brain. Without a treasury, without an 
army, and mthout a single gunboat, the new President ap- 
pointed his cabinet, and assigned the post of Secretary of the 
Navy to Stephen R. Mallory, of Florida, who had served his 
State in the United States Senate, and far years had been 
chairman of the Xaval Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives, an experience that stood him in good stead. 

The problems that confronted the other ministers were 
perplexing, but that which faced the new Secretary of the 
Navy was the most monumental of them all. The South did 
not own a vessel capable of I>eing fitted out as a ship of war. 
There were only two navy-yards in the South — one at Norfolk, 
Virginia, which State had not then cast her lot with the seces- 
sionists; the other navy-yard was at Pensacola, Florida, and 
was not fitted for construction work but intended only for 
repair and shelter. Even though it had been perfectly adapted 
to the construction of ships of war, the Federal Government 
held the fortifications that guarded the entrance to the harbor, 
and blockading sijuadrons could have stopjied or destroyed 
any vessel that attempted to pass out to sea. There were a 
few .small private shipyards scattered throughout the South, 
hut not one with the plant necessaiy to build and equip a war- 
ship of even moderate tomiage. 

In addition to this, there was but one manufacturer in 
the South who e<»uld construct an engine of sufficient power 
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THK ■ATLANTA"— FIRST TO ItlX TilE IlI.nrK'ADF. FOR THE rONTKnKJt.VCV 



Till- "All inU" was liouglit in St-pUmlicr, 1801; ] ij- rupUiin Juiiti's D. Kullotli, secret -sfn-imiKitil of ihc CunfodiTiile Stiili's 
in Europe, She wna u new Clyde-built ship, iiml had inuilp but one or two trijis to thr norUi of Si-otland, attnEiuni; a spred 
ot Ihirteen knots. She via the firjt to run tlie blockade inward for Uil- afttjunl of tlip Confederate Govemmrnl. She 
ri»ched Savannah lafoly on November 12th with a cargo of Rnfti'ld rifles, ball cartridges, perciiiuion eapa, and vnriuiut sorts 
of arms and ammunition. "No single ship." says Captun Bulludi. "ever look into tlif Confederacy a cargo «i entirely 
composed of military and naval supplies." The "Fingal," as sbe was originall.v named, was bottled up by the blockade In 
Savannah. In January IBOS. the Confederates liegan converting her into an ironelad of the "Merriniac" type. She was 
cut down to the main deck and widened aniidships. A casemute was built upon her deck. Then she was heavily Minur«d 
and fitted with n formidable ram and a spar torpedo. Or July 3<i she steamed down the Savannah River on her Irial trip, 
causing great apprehension among the Federals tor the safety of the fleet about Port Royal. After her capture by the Fed- 
eraU on June 17. ISfiS, the Confedemlna attempted to build othtrironcladsat Savannah. The "Savannah" was eom|ileted. 
Inllyarmed.uud manned, and the" Milledge\ille," the same armored tj-pe, was nearlj'so when the tity wasevacuati-d in 18(iS. 
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properly to propel a serviceable gunboat; tbere was a scarcity 
of iron, and tbere were no factories eciiiipped to roll tbe two- 
and-one-half-incb plate that served to armor tbe ironclads soon 
to replace tbe wooden ships. There was but one plant in the 
South that could supply large-caliber giuis, and that was the 
Tredegar Iron AVorks in Richmond, Virginia, which was out of 
the jurisdiction of the Confederate States until after the firing 
on Fort Sumter. There was wood enough in tbe South to 
have built a mighty fleet of ships, but it was standing in tbe 
forests, uncut and unseasoned, and in everything necessary 
for the equipment and construction of serviceable war-ships, 
tbe South was lacking or very poorly supplied. There was no 
money in the Confederate coifers to buy all these necessities, 
and while the existence of tbe Confederacy as a revolutionarj' 
body was recognized by the world-imwers, its stability as a 
Government was not acknowledged, and its credit was not es- 
tablished. 

An additional obstacle in the path of tbe formation of a 
Confederate navy was the fact that the great powers of Europe 
issued proclamations of neutrality almost immediately after 
the first gun bad been fired at Fort Sumter, and the lesser 
powers soon followed the lead of the greater ones. In sub- 
stance, these proclamations allowed ships of either navy har- 
bor for the purpose of making repairs or of securing supplies. 
No ship might reenforce her crew in any of these foreign ports 
or make any alterations other than repairs necessary to make 
their crafts seaworthy; they were to receive on board no ord- 
nance supplies or any other " contraband " articles; they might 
not take on board more than enough coal to carry them to 
tbe nearest port in their own country, and they could not 
coal in the har!)or of any one power more than once in three 
months, except by special permission. 

This was the situation that faced the Secretary of the 
Navy of the Confederacy after tbe opening of hostilities. 
But even before the war-cloud had broken over the Nation, 
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Before Hie ('nni]ili'li(iii of tlii.' [nmelud 
" \'irgiiua,' ' ( ' ' Merri muc, ") the Conf td- 
erate nnvy had but Gvc smull steamers 
in the James River tu uppuw eight 
ot the largeat Fedeml vessels at Hanip- 
toa Ronda. The "Teaser" "fts u 
rivei^tiig mouDting but one gun at Uie 
yet in the eagugement in which 
"Virginia" first appeaped thi- 
under comniaad uf Lieu- 
it W. A. Wel>b. C, S, N'.. buhilj 
grin ofa-ainst the Fedenil 
shore batter}' ul sixty. In the uppiT 
picture thb gun appears, a IS-pounder 
rifle. Its exposed position is cvidenec 
the coumgG that was neccasarj- to 
it In the lower picture is seen 



THE "TEASERS" 
S2-P0UNDER 





the 3^[x)iiuder that was udded tu the 
"Teaser's" aruiHiuent later. With 
only the-ie two giuu she eneoiiulered 
both the " Maratanza " and the 
"Monitor," near Haxall's, on the 
James River. July 4. 18G!. and re- 
plied (■olianlly to their fire. The third 
of the Federal shots, howei-er, piercpd 
her boiler, and her crew were forced 
to desert her. Many of the vessels 
procured by the Confederates (o piece 
out its navy were no better built and 
some Dot so heavily armeil as the 
"Teaser." yet in river and luirbor, in 
soimd and at sea, with tew guns they 
were fought as valiantly as vessels 
were ever fought against heavy odds. 



Secretary Mallory had started to build up his organization, un- 
dismayed by the conditions that he was forced to contend 
against. There were many Southerners in the Federal navy 
whose sympathies were with the new Government, and their 
resignations were daily being handed to the authorities at 
Washington, and their services tendered to the Confederate 
States. 

Many of the men who left the Federal sen-ice were com- 
manders of ships, and there were instances where they might 
easily have turned their vessels over to the Confederacy, but, 
without an exception, they returned the ships entrusted to them 
to the Federal Government before leaving the service, thus " re- 
tiring with clean hands." There were also several officers on 
coast-line vessels that were in Southern ports after the firing of 
the first gun, who sailed back to the North with their ships be- 
fore going south to join the Confederates. 

Sixteen captains, thirty-four commanders, and seventy- 
six lieutenants, together with one hundred and eleven regular 
and acting midshipmen, resigned from the United States 
Navy. To make provision for these officers, the Confederate 
service was increased by the Amendatory Act of April 21, 
1862, and made to consist of: 



Four admirals, 10 captains, 31 commanders, 100 first lieutenants, 
S5 second lieutenants, SO masters, in line of promotion; IS pavniasters, 
40 assistant paymasters, SS surgeons, 15 passed assistant surgeons, 30 
assistant surgeons, 1 engineer-in -chief, and 12 engineers. 

That all the admirals, 4 of the captains, 5 of the commanders, 22 
of the first lieutenants and 5 of the second lieutenants shall be ap- 
pointed solely for gallant or meritorious conduct during the wiir. The 
appointments shall be made from the grade immediately below the one 
to be filled and without reference to the rank of the officer in sucli grade, 
and the service for which the appointment shall he conferred shall be 
specified in the commission. Provided, that all officers below the grade 
of second lieutenant may be promoted more than one grade for the same 
service, ... 

[78] 
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As a consort of tlie "Virginia" ("Merrimac"), this little converted tug-boat was not afraid 
in tlie famous battle in Hampton Roads. Later, no longer under the jirotectiiig wing of 
her huge ironclad leader, she met the "Monitor" and the "Maratanza" near Haxall's, oti 
the James River, July 4. 1862. The little vessel had run aground and was forced to engage 
her superior antagonists. She opened fire and put a shot into the wheel-hou.se of tlic 
"Maratanza, " whose answering fire at the third shot exploded a sliell in the boiler nf 
the "Teaser." Lieutenant Hunter Davidson and her crew escaped to shore. In the cap- 
tured vessel were found de,sj)atchcs from which the Federals gleaned valuable infurmatioit. 




One »tf the first Soutliem naval men to resign from the 
Fe<]eral Naval Dejjartment was Commander Raphael 
Seninies, whc» at once went South to enter the service of the 
new Ciovernnient. He was sent to the North to secure what 
arms and ammunition he could, to contract for the delivery of 
more, and, if possible, to find ships that might ser^'e as a nu- 
cleus for the navy of the Confederacy. A large amount of 
ordnance supplies was delivered or contracted for, but no ves- 
sels could be found that would be in the least adapted to sen'- 
ice on the high seas, and with this portion of his mission un- 
fulfilled, Semmes returned to Montgomerj', twelve days before 
the firing on Fort Sumter. 

Meanwhile, other agents of the Government had been at- 
tempting to find suitable ships in the Southern harlK>rs that 
might be bought. All of these were reported as unsuitable 
for service as naval vessels, but Commander Seumies, after 
learning the qualifications of one of theni, asked the Secretary 
of the Navy to secure her, have her altered, give hini command, 
and then allow him to go to sea. The secretary acceded to this 
request, and the little boat was taken into New Orleans and 
operations were started to transform her into a gunboat which 
might fly the Confederate colors and, by harassing the com- 
merce of the North, <lo her share in the work of warfare. The 
plans for the reconstruction of the vessel had scarcely been 
completed when the word was flashed around the world that 
Fort Sumter had been fired on and had fallen, and tlie ship, 
the first of a navy that was to contend against the third largest 
navy in the world, was christened after the first fort to fall 
into the hands of the Confederacy, the Sumter. 

The Navy Department of the South now redouI)led its 
efforts to provide the ships necessary for the defense of its 
coast and inland rivers. Almost any craft that could be fitted 
to mount a gun was pressed into service, and as quickly as 
the means would allow, these boats were prepared for their 
work, and officers and crews assigned to them. 





WORKING ON THE STKRN OF THE "INDIANOLA" 

After captiiriiifj tlie ^reat ironclad, tlie Con federates towed tht-ir prize over to the ea,st bntik 
of the Mississippi, where she sank, near Jefferson Da\'is' plantution. Two days Inter, as they 
were trying to raise her, they were fri^fhtened off by Porter's famous dummy monitor, made of 
pork-barrels and an old eoal-barge, and the next day, although the "harmless monitor" was hard 
and fast aground, they destroyed the "Indianola" and abandoned her. The "Indianola" had 
two propellers in addition to her side wheels, and she was worked by seven engines in all. She 
was hea\ily armored with 3-inch iron plates. Her clever capture by the Confederates in the 
dajknesswasoneof the achievements of the Confederate navy; and had it been followed up by tlie 
raising of the vessel, the Federals would have had a most formidable antagonist on the Mississippi 
in the vicinity of \'icksburg, where on the wutor side they were having things their own way. 




As soon as war had been declared it liecanie evident that 
Virginia would join the seceding States, and before the hasty 
and ill-advised evacuation of the great navy-yard at Norfolk, 
the Falerals destroyed as much of the prc)i>erty as they could. 
Six of the seven ships that were then in the Gosport yard, on 
the 20th of April, when the destruction was commenced, were 
totally destroyed, but the seventh, the screw frigate Merrimac, 
after being burned almost to the water-line, was saved after 
the Federals had left, and the Confederate authorities, under 
the direction of John M. Brooke, late lieutenant. United States 
navy, immediately started the reconstruction of the wreck on 
plans that were new to naval warfare. On the 8th of March, 
in the following year, the armored Merrimac, rechrlstened the 
Virginia, raised the hopes of the Confederacy, and closed the 
day of the wooden battle-ship by the sinking of the Cumber- 
land and the destruction of the Congress in Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. The hopes she had roused, however, were shattered 
on the day following by the advent of Ericsson's Monitor. 

A number of other Federal slwps were seized after the 
opening of hostilities, among which were the revenue cutters 
Aiken, Casa, Washington, Pickens, Dodge, McClelland, and 
Bradford. All of these boats were fitted out for privateering 
as quickly as possible, and went to sea with varj'ing fortunes. 
The Aiken was rechrlstened the Petrel, and her career was soon 
ended by the United States frigate St. Lawrence, from which 
she was attempting to escape. 

The treasury of the Confederacy was soon supplied with 
enough currency to start operations, and with the share al- 
lotted to it the Navy Department commenced to make its small 
fleet as formidable as possible. All the shipyards that had 
been taken possession of or could be secured from private par- 
ties were equippeil to handle the work of constructicHi and re- 
fitting. Every ship that could be found that might answer 
any of the purposes of the navy was purchased, and before 
the close of the first year of the war thirtv-five steamers and 
Iftt) 





Enrl.V in the Mar, al the sxtmirat 
Misaissippi Itivrr (ttcamlxHtl capL 
Montgomery un<i J. 11. Townsen.i. foi 
rivci^HteamiTfl wen; seized by the (lonfedrr- 
atrGovi^mmrnt. Tlii-ir Iwus wcri' p\aXa\ with 
one-ukch iroo. anil pine bulwarks and cntton- 
bolcs were used to protert their machinery. 
They were orgaiuied into the river-defense 
fleet. The"Oenpral Bragg. "side- wheel steamer, 
with seven othen of these I'essels. was sla- 
tiotied below Fort Pillow, under command of 
J. E. Montgomery, while Flag-Officer Foole 
was annoying Fort Pillow with his morlnr 
boats. Seizing their opportunity on the hazy 
morning of May 10, 1868, the Confederate 
vessels moved up the river, bent on breaking 
up Foote's mortar-boat parties. The " General 
Bragg," under coramsnii of William H. H. 
Leonard, steuning tar in advance of her cod- 




lorts, surprUiil the "Cinrinniiti" liefon- the 
■est of the Federal fleet eould corae to her as- 
listancr. In the altaek the "General D 

a full hrimdside from the "Cincin- 
nali." which disabli-d her and put her out of 
the aetioQ. but not until she had rammed the 
Federal gunlHMit, tearing a great hole in lier 
aide anil flooding her shell-room. She was 
towed to the shore and sank in eleven feet of 
water. The career of this Confederate river- 
defense flotilla was brief, however, for on the 
6th lit June, when Charles EllcL's rams hud 
lieen addeil to Ihe fleet of the Federals iu the 
engagement off Memphis, the Cniife<ierale 
fleet was put out of commission. Thb picture 
of the "(leneral Bragg" was taken after she 
hod lieen raised and refitted by the Federals 
anil lidded to Porter's fleet on the Missusippi, 
where she served creditably till the wbt'i cIobb. 
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Kailinj^ craft of various dimensions, classes, and armaments 
htul tieeri ei]uip[>cd, while many others were in the process of 
constniction. Of thfjse in commission, twenty-one were steam 
vessels, most of them small, and chosen for sj>eed rather than 
jK)wer. 'J'hc armament of all was I'ery light in comparison with 
the war-»hii>s of the Federal fleets. Several of them carried 
hilt otic j^in, others carried two, and the majority carried less 
than Hvc. 

Quite wouderfnl was the advance made in other depart- 
iiiciits tlmti tliut of shipbiiihliiig. The Navy Department had 
erected a powder-mill, engine-, Ijoiler-, and machine-shops, and 
five ordnance workshops. There had been established a rope- 
walk ca{)ah1e of making all kinds of cordage from a rope-yam 
to a l)-ineh ca!)Ie and able to turn out eight thousand yards per 
month. This was in addition to the eighteen shipbuilding yards 
already ])lanned and in ojieration. The ladies of Georgia had 
])rcsented to the Confederate States a floating battery that was 
partially finished at the end of the first year of the war. The 
State of Alabama had turned over an iron-clad ram as a gift 
to the C'onfederate ser\'ice. 

Most of the ships that had been completed at the close 
of the first year of the war were sent to sea as privateers to 
Imnijjcr the Northern merchant marine. Others were used to 
guard the mouths of the rivers of the Confeileracy, while sev- 
eral of thcin moved on the ofl'ensive in the rivers. The George 
Page (renmncd the liichmond), a small steamer, lightly 
c<iuippcd. soon heeuine well known to the Federals for its con- 
tirnial incnnciiig of the forts on the Oceoquan River and Quan- 
tieo Creek, often advancing close and firing shells into them. 

S(K)n after the commencement of the war, the Confederate 
privateers iK'cnme such a menace that President Lincoln issued 
a jinu'lamation that all the privateers would be regarded as 
l)iratcs. and that their crews and officers would be subjected 
to jHuiishmcnt as such. Six montlis after the issuing of this 
onlcr the crew of the cai)turcd privateer Savannah was tried 




THE "GENERAL PRICE "^A COM'EDERATE WAR-BOAT THAT 
CttVNGED HANDS 
This was one of the fourteen ri\-er-steamers condemned and seized for tin; C'oii federate Gnveni- 
ment by General Loveil at New Orleans, January 15, 180'i. Converted into a war-lioal, she 
took a lH»ld part in the engagement near Fort Piliow, which resulted in tlie sinking of llie 
"Cincinnati." She arrived on the scene just as the "General Rragg" was difiabled and 
boldly rammed the Federal gunboat for the second time, when a shot from the "' Carondelet " 
disabled her. In the engagement with the Ellet rams off Mempliis, she met the same fate 
as the "General Bragg" and the other vessels. She and the "t^neral Beauregard," while 
making ii dash from opposite sides upon the "Monarch," both mis.sed that speedy vessel and 
collided with each other. The "General Price" was so badly injured tliat her captain ran 
her upon the Arkansas shore, to be added to the prizes won by the Ellet rams. The aetion 
put an end to the river-defen.se flotilla of the Confederate-^. Like the Federal river fleet at 
first, this organization was not imder control of the Confederate navj% which, on the Missis- 
sippi, was commanded by Flag-Offieer George N. Hollins, C. S. N. General Polk and the 
whole Mis-sissippi delegation had urged upon the Confederate Congress the fitting out of this 
independent flotilla, which cost more than the million and a half dollars appropriated for it. 
The Confederate General LoveU at New Orleans had no faith in its efficiency because of his 
behef that the fleet was not properly officered. He stated emphatically that "fourteen Mis- 
sis-sippi captiiins ;md pilots would never agree about anj"thing after they once got under way." 



for piracy, but the jury disagreed. While awaiting a new trial, 
the Confederacy imprisoned an equal number of officers of the 
Federal army, who were held as prisoners of war, and notified 
the Federals that whate\'er punishment was inflicted upon the 
privateersmen would be imposed upon the officers who were 
held as hostages. The great nations of the world refused to 
accept the ultimatum of the Union that the privateers were 
practising piracy, and from that time to the close of the war 
the men captured on privateers were treated as prisoners of war. 

Now took place, on the part of the Confederate Navy De- 
partment, a most Important move which opened a new chap- 
ter in naval history'. On the 9th of May, 1861, Secretary 
Slallory, convinced that the resources of the Confederacy were 
not sufficient to complete a navy that would be adequate to 
maintain the defenses of the waterways of the South, com- 
missioned James D. Bulloch to go to England and attempt 
to have some suitable ships constructed there, informing him at 
the same time that the necessary funds would be secured and 
placed at his disposal by the representatives of the Confed- 
eracy in England. The matter of building war-vessels in Eng- 
land presented many difficulties, for, under the British policy 
of neutrahty, any ship of either of the warring powers that 
took on any armament or other equipment 'that was classed as 
contraband, was guilty of a breach of the neutrality agree- 
ment, and might be taken possession of by the British Gov- 
ernment. 

Captain Bulloch, a graduate of Annapolis, was well suited 
to the task, and he at once entered into negotiations for the 
building of two ships, which were to be delivered to him per- 
sonally as his property. While built on the general hues of 
ships that would be suitable for privateering, they were not to 
be armed or in any way equipped as battle-ships by their 
makers. In spite, however, of all the precautions taken, the 
ships were not more than half completed before the suspicions 
of the Federal agents were aroused. But, though they were 




e pictures ure n-itinrkaU 
ua bfing uinung the scant 
rrmaiiimg photagmphic cvi- 
dciuv uf the effurli) mode by 
Ihe Confederacy lo put a navy 
!nUi actual exiatraioc. The 
"Albeinnrlc" was built at the 
suggestion of two men whose 
pxjterlenni' luul bcfu limited to 
the eonstructiun of flat-i>oatK, 
I'nder the supeniiiion of Coni- 
mander J&mea W. Cooke. 
C.S.N., the vessel was com- 
pleted: und un April IR. 1864, 
ihe atarled down Ihe river, 
with the forges and vrorknii-n 
still aboard of her, coniplrtilig 
her armor. Next day she 
sank the "Southfleld." In 
the picture she is in Federal 
hands, having txvn raised after 




THE roVFKDKlIATE HAM  L.\DY DAVIS" 



Cushing's famous eiplait had 
put her hort i/ii conibal. The 
"I^dy Davi» 

waa purchased in Baltimore 
and was the first war-vessel to 
be put alloat hy the State of 
South Carutina, March 13, 
1861. She made several cap- 
tures uf Federal vessels around 
Charleston and Was in Tatt- 
nall a litlle fleet on the sounds. 
In tlie picture she Is in sharp 
and significant contrast with 
the huge sailing frigate whose 
wooden sides and many guns 
already belong to a past era. 
The efforts Umt brought such 
vessels as the "AllH'murle" and 
the "Lady Da\is" into the 
war marked the beginning of a 
new American navy. In these 
pictures both of these formida- 
ble vessels have been stripped. 
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morally certain that the ships were to sen-e in the Confederate 
navy, there was no tangible evidence upon which they could 
be detained, and both boats were completed and sailed out of 
English waters without any contral)and stores aboard them. 
They were later equipped at other ports from ships that bad 
carried out their arms and ammunition. Bulloch remained in 
Europe during the greater part of the war, and was a valu- 
able assistant to the Secretary of the Navy of the Confederacy. 

During the time in wliich he was superintending the gath- 
ering of this foreign-built force. Secretary Mallorj' was also 
organizing his department for efficient work in providing for 
the needs of all naval forces. He organized a bureau of orders 
and details, a bureau of ordnance and hydrography, a bureau 
of provisions and clothing, which also had charge of the paj-ing 
of the naval forces, and a bureau of medicine and surgery. 
These bureaus were headed by competent men, and the detailed 
work of the department was soon being carried on in a thor- 
ough, business-like manner. 

The matter of securing recniits was easily handled; there 
was no time when the number of men enlisted was not more 
than was necessary to man all the ships in the sen-ice. The 
men enlisted in the naA-y who could not be sent to sea were usu- 
ally assigned to garrison the forts on the coast and along the 
rivers, while at times they were called upon to serve in the field 
with the regular army. 

Most of the sliips that were built for the Confederacy 
abroad were manned largely by recruits gathered on foreign 
shores, some of them being natives of the Confederate States, 
and others men who sympathized with the cause sufficiently 
to fight under its colors. The danger in running these boats 
through the blockading squadrons that lined the Confederate 
shores and the impossibility of getting men out of the ports on 
other ships, made it necessary to take what men could be se- 
cured. These vessels, however, were always officered by Con- 
federates bearing Government commissions. 
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le f-Vinfoilprutps had built the "Virfnuia No. 
l" tor the liffensc of the Jami.'s River. She wns 
■mini lij' Commoilore R. B. Pe^rum. 
h S. N., and was the flagship uF Cutnmoilinx: 
n K. Mitchell. C. S. N.. who »-itli two othpr 
mboats opposed the Feilerul fl<i-t that was 
itUmpting to work its way up to Richmond. 
The pierced iui<l battered smokestack ot the 
"inrginia" shon-s how bravely slie stood up to 
Uie fire of the Federal monitors and the How- 
's liouse batteries. The " \lrginia" and her 
s were active in shelling General Kut- 
 Dutch Gap eanal. On October 22. ISBt. 
Virginia" iliscovered a new Federal 
wked battery nearly two miles below Chaf- 
's Bluff. With her consorts she stood up for 
two hour* against the lire of the 100-pounder 
Parrott rifles on the shore, at a range of 500 
^^ yards. On the night of Januftrj- 23, I8C5, 
^^^Conunodore Mitchell of the "Virginia" unri 





his Sect attempted tu pass below the Federal^ 
olislnictions in the river, but both the "Vir- 
ginia" and the "Richmond" grounded and 
were exposed all the ne.it day to a ruinous fire 
from the Federal batteries and gunlmats. One 
l.i-hneh solid shot tore a terrific hole in the 
"Virginia," killing six and wounding fourteen 
of her erew. The tide at lost floated her and 
the " Richmond." Nothing daunted, she again 
leil the Beet down the river in a night expe- 
dition. The squadron reached Point of Rocks 
and was discovered by the Federals who. train- 
ing a calcium light upon the channel, poured a 
terrific fire from their batteries. The "Vir- 
ginia's" pilot was driven from the wheel-house. 
The Confederate gunboats retiri'd. As the 
Fcnlenil lines Were drawn more closely urouild 
Pelersburg and Richmond, the "Virginia" at 
bat was sunk with other veasels in llic channel 
of the James as an otuitruction to navigatk 




The pay of the officers of the Confederate navy was based 
on a shding scale, regulated by the length of service and the 
occupation of the officer, as was the law in the Federal sen'- 
ice. The pay, however, was larger. An admiral received 
$6000 a year; a captain's pay, when commanding a squadron, 
$5000; on any other (hity at sea, $4200; on other duty, $3600, 
and on leave or awaiting orders. $3000. The pay of other of- 
ficers was to be regulated by length of service, but as the first 
increase in pay was to come after five years' service, none of 
the officers benefitted by it. The pay of a conunander on duty 
at sea was $2825 a year for the first five years after the date 
of commission, and on other duty, $2662, Commanders on 
leave or awaiting orders received $2250. Lieutenants com- 
manding at sea received $2550; first lieutenants on duty at 
sea received $1500 a year, and the same when on other duty. 
When on leave or awaiting orders they received $1200 a year. 
Second lieutenants when on duty at sea received $1200 a year, 
and when on leave or on other duty received $1000, Surgeons 
on duty at sea received $2200 and when on other duty $2000 
a year. 

At Richmond, very early in the struggle, a naval school 
was established by Secretary Mallory and i)laced under tlie 
command of Lieutenant William IL Parker, a f<)nner officer 
of the United States navy, who, at the outbreak of the war, 
had already seen twenty years of service. 

In July, 1863, the steamship Pnt/'ick Henry, then at 
Richmond, was converted into a school-shi]). She was ordered 
to remain at anchor off Drewry's Bhiff in the James River to 
lend assistance, if necessary, to the defense of the capital. In 
the fall of the year the Confederate States Naval Academy 
was fomially opened with an efficient corps of professors. 

Throughout the exciting times of 1864-65 the exercises 
of the school were regularly continued, and many of the stu- 
dents gave a good account of tliemsehes before the war was 
over. 



FIRST EXPEDITIONS 

OF THE 

FEDERAL NAVY 
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THE PAHTUEE —ONLY 1.889 TONS, BUT THE HEAVIEST FEDEHAL VESSEL IN THE l-OTUMAC 
WHEN THE WAR BEOAN — SHE REC-EIVED THE SURRENDEK OP ALEXANDRIA, VA.. IN MAY, 
1981, AND FOL'OHT CiALLANTLY IN THE FIRST KX-PBDITION AGAINST HATTBRAa, AUOIJST, IB81 





FIRST EXPEDITIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
NAVY 

TIIK tiptTHtioiis of the United States na\y were almost un- 
kliowt) to the jmlilic (luring the first weeks of the war, 
while tht're was n<»l a mo'v-e of the amiy that was not lieralded 
ill tlie iit'wsj)ai>er.s and made known in all quarters. But a 
very .sinnll proportion of tlie petiple knew that another class 
of men was struggling for tlie preser\-ation of the l^nion, 
Npending nights and days in sleepless vigilance and untiring 
ncti\'ity, i'lu- sciuncn and officers of the navy should receive 
their chie proportion of praise and honor for tlie ultimate vic- 
tory that they hel|HMl to win. 

Hy the force of eirciimstances, the Potomac River, from 
Washington to its mouth, drew the attention of the naval au- 
thorities in April, 18tn. All thoughts were concentrated upon 
the protection of the national capital, and besides offering this 
protection on the water, the navy, at first, played scout for the 
land forces as A\'ell. There was a constant anil jMiinstakiiig in- 
HpiTtion of the river; olisenations were made to see if prepar- 
iltiiiiiH for Imtterics were in prt>gress. and every etforl was made 
lo prevent coinniunication Iwtween the northern and stnilhern 
dluires. It was ai-tnidly the lieginning of the blockade, al- 
though the Confeilerates were first in the field with their at- 
lenipls lo intercept trans|M>rts and steamers on the way to 
Wrtsliinglon. Dn tlie 14th of May. IJentenant Sprtwton. a>ni- 
liinniling the Momtt t'fnioH, dis(xivere<l an earth liattery in tlie 
course of erti'tion at Aiiuiu Creek. 

The J''tHleral Ihililla in the l*otomac. at the time Inistilities 

Itcgan. was composed of small vessels of light draft, whtise 

tiriMiimenI in-eclndctl them from any dixse or lengthy action 

with land Imtteries that possessed heavier guns. The sloop-of- 

[w| 




ON THE "PAWNEE"— THK SHIP THAT SAW Sl'MTER CAPTURED 



The qiuirtrrrleck und stHrboanl battery of 
U. S. S. "Pawnee" appear here from pholo- 
gmphs taken in ('harlestiin Harbor. Here oil 
the mumini; u( April 11, 1801. officers anil crew 
walchcii ia BU agt)ny o( suspense the pitileas iron 
ntin that (ell upon Sumter in the bombardninit 
tliat began thp Civil War. The "Pawnee," Ihc 
" Pocohontas." the "Harriet Lane," and tlii' 
" Baltic." together with two tugs, had sailed froni 
New York with proi'isions and reeofonremriit.-^ 
for Major Anderson's little gnrrison. As tin- 
vessels uppruuched ChurlRSton Harbor. U^fori' 
daylight of April IStli, they heard the boom of 
shottni guns* and in the gray dawn, smoke rosr 
sullenly in the direction of Sumter. When day liglil 
disclosed the Stars and Stripes still waving over 
the fort, nmiil the roar of heavy artillerj-, Ctim- 




GUNS OK THE " PAWNEE ' 



raander Stephen Clpgg Rowan, of the "Pawnee," 
immcdiutely voluntceiyil to run his vessel in to 
the relief of the garrison. Lieutenant Ciustavui 
V. Foi, later Assistant Secretary of the Federal 
Navy, in command of this ex|>edition, would not 
consent to sudi a perilous undertaking, and the 
llc-<>t lay helplessly by until the sturcnder of the 
lieroic defenders at four o'clock in the afternoon 
of the 13th. The next da.v the garrison woi 
i:<\fn oB in the "Bailie." The "Paa-nec" was 
i:.-\\ jinsigncd to patrol duty in the Potomac, and 
<<i> May «4th, in coiipi^raUcin witli the louaws of 
iin l.inientcd Ellsworth, compelled the Con- 
l.lcrales to evacuate Alexondria. Lieutenant 
\'.i i|.Mrl It. Ixiwry landed and took formal posses- 
siiiii lit tlie town, with a detachment of seamen. 
Tliia was the first Federal (oulhold in Virginia. 





JTirat lExptbttimia + * * 



war Pawnee was the largest vessel in the river, and she was only 
of about thirteen hiindre<l tons aiui carried a battery of fifteen 
guns. The commander of this vessel, Stephen C. Rowan, co- 
ojwrating with the ill-faled Colonel Ellsworth and his regi- 
ment of Zouaves, took jmssession of the town of Alexandria, 
Virginia, May 24, 1861, and it was the navy that hoisted the 
Stars and Stripes once more over the custom-house. 

There was an apparent fruitlessness in a naval force con- 
tinually contending with shore batteries. If one was silenced 
and its gunners driven off, the odds were that it would be re- 
erected the next night, and the work would have to be done all 
over again. Constantly did the Navy Department request 
from the Secretary of War that a land force should act with 
it in the destruction of the Potomac batteries. But General 
McClellan declared that he could not spare the troops. As a 
naval writer of that day has pictured the situation, it can I>e 
well understood : 

" Under such circumstances, the service of the Potomac 
ilotilla was probably among the most fatiguing and discourag- 
ing of the war. The crews of the vessels spent a great portion 
of their nights in rowing up and down the river on jjicket duty, 
watching for mail-carriers, smugglers, and spies of all kinds; 
and in the daytime the shii)s were often aground on the bars 
and shoals, in spite of all i>recaution. They were in hourly 
ilaiiger of being opened u]>on by masked batteries, which could 
be atiistnieted luiseen in the thick undergrowth of the shores; 
their quarters in the little steamers were exceedingly uncom- 
fortable ; their prizes were rowlioats, and small, worthless river 
craft. .  . For their reward, these hanl-working, much-endur- 
ing men received too often only the complaints of the country 
that nothing was done, and sneers at the inefficiency of the 
Navy Department, and especially of the Potomac flotilla." 

As we look back ujjon these times, when North and South 
were on tiptoe with excitement, it was remarkable that the 
Government had not ma<le, before the end of May, any really 
[«1 




ON D.VNGEUOUS DLTV -Di'l'UEILS ON THE TIIILvVDELPHIA' 

Tliis river vessel was early presseti into service for one of the most iraiiortaiit aiid danger- 
ous performances of the navy in the war. After Virginia se<»fied, the Contederatea 
promptly removed all lightships and buoys from the Potomac, completely cntthig ofT Wash- 
ington from Ihe North. Selected by ballot of a board made up of the chiefs of departments 
at Washington, Lieutenant Thomas Stowell Phelps was entrusted as an officer "skilled in 
sur\'eying" witli the i>erilous task of resur\'eying the channel and replacing guiding marks. 
He was given the armed tender "Anacoslia" and the "Philadelphia" for this work. Four 
12-pound army field-pieces were mounte<i at either end of the latter vessel and covered 
with old canvas to conceal thera. The crew and a company of the Seventy-first New 
York were kept carefully concealed lielow, while on the deck Phelps stood fearlessly at work. 
Near Aquia Creek it was particularly important that the river should be smreyed. 
Phelps ran boldly up under the guns of the Confederate batteries and worked for two 
hours, with the Confederate gunners, lock-strings in hand, plainly \nsible. Yeais afterward 
Colonel Wm. F. Lynch, C. S, A., who commanded the battery, explained that he had not 
given the order to fire because the "Philadelphia" seemed to him to be "the property of 
some poor devil who had lost his way and from her appearance was not worth the powder." 
The "Philadelphia" was also flagship in the expedition, March 13-14, 1863, to Albemarle 
Sound, North Carolina, where Commodore S. C. Rowan invaded the Southern inlets. 




hostile move except that of occupjing Alexandria. But, at 
the time of this occupation, the Confederates had already 
erected three strong earthworks at the railway terminus at 
Aquia Creek, Virginia, and other batteries were protecting the 
landing, three being mounted in positions on the higher ground, 
back of the river. 

On the 29th of May, the Thomas Freeborn, a paddle- 
wheel steamer of about two hundred and fifty tons, mounting 
three guns, with the Anacostia, a small screw steamer of aljout 
two hundred tons, and the Resolute, less tJian half the latter's 
size, came down the river. Commander James H. Ward was 
at the head of the little squadron, whose largest guns were but 
82-pounders. Upon reaching Aquia Creek, Ward engaged 
tJiese batteries. Little damage was done, but these were the 
first shots fired by the navy in the Civil War. On the 1st of 
June, the action was renewed with great vigor. The Pawnee 
had joined the squadron, every vessel of which had been hit 
more than once, but although Commander Ward relates that 
more than a thousand shot had been discharged within range, 
he had no damage to report, wJiich was, as he wTote, " truly re- 
markable," and later in the war, when gunnery practice had im- 
proved, it would have been impossible. Again, on the 2d of 
June, the Pawnee attacked the batteries, and though struck 
a number of times, had no casualties to report. 

On the 5th, the steamer Harriet Lane, of historic mem- 
oiy, attacked the Confederate batteries at Pig Ponit, near 
Hampton Roads, and Cai>tain John Faunce, while bearing tes- 
timony to the gallant conduct of the oflicers and men under his 
command, regretfully announced that he had five casualties 
on board his little vessel. 

On the 27th of June, the navy lost its first officer and 
it was no other than the gallant Commander Ward, of the 
Freeborn, who was shot and mortally wounded while in the act 
of sighting the bow gun. A party had been landed in order to 
clear the ground at Mathias Point, and this had been surprised 
l«] 
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guns, fals squadron consisted of the "Ana- 
coatia" and the " Resolute," carrjing two guns 
each. With these vessels, on May 3lsl. he 
boldly attacked tlie Confederate batteries at 
Aquia Creek and next day, with the assistance 
of the "Paivnec," the Confederates were driven 
from their works. Again supported by the 
"Pawnee." on June i7tli, Commander Ward 
attacked the Confederates nt Mathias Point. 
While s body of sailors from his consort, under 
command of Lieutenant James C Chapman, 
effected a landing, the gunboats kept up a 
rapid fire. Conunander Ward, in his anxiely 
that this shoidd prove effective, was in the act 
of sighting a gun hiniwlf when he was suddenly 
wounded in the abdomen and soon expire^!. 



and was in danger of being absolutely annihilated when Ward 
and the Freeborn opened fire on the concealed Confeder- 
ates in the tliickets. It was necessary to row this landing- 
party off to the ships, and Commander Rowan makes report 
of a bit of fine conduct that shows of what stuflF the men of 
the old navy were made. After speaking of the gallantrj- of 
I^ieutenant J. C Chaplin, commanding the landing-party, and 
of his deep regret at the death of Commander Ward, he writes 
us follows, " 1 must also call the attention of the department 
to the bravery of John Williams, captain of the maintop of the 
Patcnce, who told his men while lying off in the boat that everj- 
man must die on his thwart sooner than leave a man behind, 
and when the flagstaff of his boat was shot away and the en- 
sign fell, he (although suffering froni a gunshot wound in the 
thigh) seized it in his hand and bravely waved it over his 
head." 

The shores of the Potomac were almost one continuous 
ambush, and not until Aquia Creek was taken and land forces 
cooperated with the little river flotilla, was life safe. The first 
use of the torpedo occurred here, when, on the 7th of July, 
two large casks were discovered floating down toward tlie 
Pmi-nee, whose commander, sending out a boat to investigate, 
found two eighty-gallon casks supporting a boiler-iron tor- 
pedo containing enough powder to have blown his vessel from 
the water. The fuses, fortunately, had gone out. 

Despite the early declaration of the blockade, the Con- 
federacy possessed for months an unbroken line of defenses 
from a point but a short distance below Alexandria on the 
I*otomac, down that river and from its mouth to Norfolk, 
southward thence to Florida, along the Gulf to the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and along the entire coast of Texas. Besides 
this, of inland waters they were in possession of the Mississippi 
and held the mouths of the Cumberland and the Tennessee 
rivers. Well indeed was it time for something to be done. If 
llie blockade was to be successful, and not the mere farce that 




AQUA (.HEEK LANDING. ON THE POTOMAC— ONE OF TllK KIHST tEDER.\L NAVY 

OBJECTIVES 

I'liLs littU' tanding on the river became at the vrry outbrca-k of the wsr one uf the chief Dbjretivcs nf the Ppdoml 

niLvy. After the flring upon Sumter, the Confederates seized commanding points from Aleuuidria southwanl 

and mounted baLterirs ol heavy gunM aa rapidly as possible Aquia Crcrk, which was the temiiaus gf the Aquia 
Cn-ck & FrpdericJisburg Builroad. was fortified with twenty guns from the captured Norfolk Navy-yanl. and was 
tlie ehief menace to naviffntion of the Potomac by the Federal vessels. It Kaa the first impcirtanl duly of the 
iiuvy to open and maintain the water eommunications of Wiialiinffton with the North. If the Confederates couhl 
succeed in cliwing up the Potomac, tlieir boast thai the C'onfediTate flag would fly over the National Capilul 
would not be an idle one, and thus the very Brst operations of the gunboats in tllc Potomac were of vital importance 
til the success of llie Federal cause. Under the guns of the two batteries at Aquia Creek, Lieutenant Phelps 
performed the diffieidt and dangerous though unsung task of siirve.ving the channel and rcplai'ing the buoys in 
the Potomac. The little flotilla of small vrgsels in tlio river carried only a light armament, and until joined by Uie 
■' Pawnee," a sloop of less than 1.300 tons, was almost powTriess against such hcui-y ordnance as had been mounted 
liy liw Ciinfedemtes. Yet when the "Freeborn" utld the "Anai'osliu" and the "Resolute" boldly advauced In 
atlnck Captain W. F. Lynch'H luitteries at Aquia Creek on May 40. 1801, the guns of the navy spoke out the 
linivc determination wliiih ever ehamcleriwJ tfuit arm .jf tlic- mtvIo- throughout the tour years of wiir. 
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maiiy European countries believed that it would be, some naval 
Iwse must be established and held permanently south of Hamp- 
ton Roads, and even below Cape Hatteras, if possible. This 
was the report of the board of officers that had been commis- 
sioned to draw plans for the furtherance of the blockade, and 
wlnwie members consisted of Captain Samuel F. Du Pont and 
Captain Charles H. Davis, of the navy; Alexander D. Bache, 
of tlie etjast suney, and Major John G. Barnard, of the army. 

From their report, the Xavy Department had organized 
and fitted out a sijuadrrjn under the command of Flag-Officer 
Silas \\. Strinjfham, which sailed under sealed orders on the 
2(Jth of Aujfust, 1861, It was composed of tlie Minnesota 
(Oujfship) under c-omniand of Captain G. J. Van Bnmt: the 
WfihfiJih, under command of Captain Samuel Mercer; the 
MniilictUo, the SuMffuehanna, the Pau-nee, the Harriet Lane, 
and Ibc Cnmberland. In addition there were the chartered 
tr«nf*j>ort steamers Adelaide and George Peabody, and tlie 
iM-ciui-^oin^ tug Fanni/. These vessels had in tow a numl>er 
of BCJKKinerH and surf-boats to he used in landing a small 
Ijody of troops, less than a thousand in number, that accom- 
pnriifd the ex|)edition. The land force was under command of 
Mil ior-()CMeral Benjamin F. Butler. It was soon known that 
tilt- dt'Htination of the Hcet was Hatteras Island, where Forts 
Clitrk and Iljitlcrus were situated, commanding the approach 
hi lliiMcniN Inlet. 

TliiN was tlie first expedition of the navy in the Civil \Var, 
jtnd tl nioNt importimt experiment, in that it was proposed to 
i>ii|fHgt' wfll-moiinlcd batteries on shore with the broadsides {)f 
wtHHlt'h vcNNcIs; hut risks had to be taken. 

On tbi- niornitig of August 27th, the squadron was off 
Chih' Hiitt<'niH, and jireparations were soon made for the land- 
u\jj of IIm' Irotpps, Tliere was a fresh wind blowing from tlie 
*mlh »ud 11 lieiivy surf was rolling !ip on the shore. On the 
Wvvn^lMil i>l" Hie following day, the troo])s prepared to disem- 
^M^« Mild Iht' Paxcnec, Monticello, and Harriet Lane were 






The importance of Aquia Creek Tiandiiig, on the Potomac, to the navy grew steadily as the advance offencive 
line which the Coiifedenites liud seized ui>on at the outbreak of the war l>e|^an to Ite pushed back into Vir- 
ginia. As a strategic position the httle landing was the scene of many stirring events during the ebb and 
flow of tlie military operations. The navj', in cooperating, came to know it as a point of supply. Long 
before February, 1863, wlicn these pictures were taken, tlie Potomac flotilla had had its fidl of the abundance 
of toil by night and day in the arduous and perilous task of patrolling the great river. Both banks in 1861 
were lined with hostile non-combatants; goods were smuj^gled across coastantly by Maryland sympathizers 
to their fighting friends in Virpnia. Federal merchant- vessels were cai)ture<l in attempting to get up the 
river t<i Washington, The suppression of all this fell to the lot of the little flotilla on the Potomac; and the 
task, which was the real lieginninj; of the blockade, thou^ih de^'oid of glory and fame, was well and 
thoroughly acconijilished and wiw one of the most praiseworthy achievements of the navy in t)ic war. 



ordered to covpc. fjicfr.l.'lnding. Now tiie difficidties increased; 
the iron.srffi-bpltts were rolled broadside on tlie beach, and 
what fiTeh'"'gbt ashore had to wade through the heavy surf. But 
.-."th^ hundred or so succeeded in reacliing dry land, a rather 
vV-flirlorn end to the land expedition, as it had no supplies and the 
animunitinti was soaked through. But in tlie mean time, the 
]Vahanh got under way, and towing the old Cumberland with 
the Miuiicnota following, led in toward Fort Clark. Soon the 
battle was on between the land and sea. Flag-Officer String- 
ham deserves great praise for tiie way he handled his small 
squadron; ships were ke])t in constant movement, and. tliough 
well within range, suffered little or no damage from the shots 
of the fort. The concentrated fire of the vessels upon the 
little battery, which mounted hut five guns, soon bore results. 
Shortly after noon Fort Clark was abatidoned, and tlie shiver- 
ing troops that had reached the beach took possession and 
hoisted the Federal flag. 

It was at first thought that Fort Hatteras had sin-rendered 
after the short bonibanhncnt, hut on approaching closer the 
Confederate batteries once more reopened. The next morn- 
ing, however, the bombardment being resumed, the fort was 
.seriously damaged, and the jjowder magazine, having been set 
(in fire, the Confederates hoisted the white flag shortly after 
eleven o'clock. There was an amusing little note added to tlic 
morning's work by the fact that Flag-Officcr Barron, who 
lately bad been an officer of the United States navy, refused to 
surrender the fort to the land forces that now came up from 
the dli-ection of Fort Clark, the Confederate conmiander 
claiming that they had taken no part in the action. Therefore 
he was rowed off to the flagship, where he gave up. his sword 
to his former friend, Flag-Officcr Stringham. 

Six hundred and fifteen men and officers were captured 
at Fort Hatteras, and twenty-five guns, all of which had eome 
from the navy-yard at Norfolk, The moral effect of this easily 
earned victory was great tlu'ougliout the North. The real 
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' DU PONT AND 
. OFFICERS ON 
THE "WABASH" 

Here are two groups 
taken on board the 
"Wabash, "which took 
part ill the first reiU 
expedition of the navy 
^to Hatteras, In the 
lower picture appears 
the pivot-gun, one of 

' the largest that at that 
time was fired from thi' 
deck of any vessel — ii 
200-pounder Ptirrott 
rifle. The crew are not 
at quarters, but the 
•ondition of the gun 
shows it was t.he pet 
of the fonvard watch. 

I This gun wan on the 





THE FORW.VRD 
PIVOT-GUN 

topgallant forecastle, 
imd had a sweep in 
e^ery direction except 
directly aft. At Fort 
Fisher this gun's crew 
showed magnificent 
practice, as they had 
at Fort Walker, the 
first engagement at 
which the big gun 
had Ijcen fired. In 
tlie upper picture the 
little vine growing 
out of the flower-pot 
is an evident* of the 
sailor's desire to make 
a cabin as much of a 
home as is possible. 



imitortance of the conflict hul not yet been fully realized, but 
the spiritd of all tlie Northern jieople were still drooping after 
the diMi8trouM defeat at Hull Hun. They required aonie xalve 
for their wounded pri<Ie, and the successful conclusion of the 
flrat naval exiK'dition gave them this and restored confidence, 
UN well. Hut the most in)|M>rtunt features were the realization 
of the ]>lans of the naval conmiittee, and the fact tliat the vic- 
tory had gained a base upon the Southern coast for the support 
of the l)locka<litig s(|uadrons, while, at the same time, a foothold 
was afTorded for military invasion. 

Stringlmm's fleet had now almost complete command of 
the numt inijiortant passage to tlie North Carolina sounds. 
More than one |K>rt of entry of the blockade-runners was 
closed. The inijiortant capture of the Hatteras forts was 
(|uiekly followed by operations along the coast that extended 
into the various sounds, and a little fort on Beacon Island, 
Ocraeoke Inlet, some twenty miles further south, was captured. 
]t was in an unfinished condition, and was practically aban- 
doned upon receipt of the news of the fall of Forts Clark 
and lliitteras. Lieutenant Maxwell landed with a small force 
on lieacon Island and ileatroyed the guns found there — four 
H-ini'h mtvy shell-guns and fourteen i12-pounders ; then set- 
ting tire to a, stoi-e-sbip that he foimd a few miles beyond, near 
the little town of Portsmouth, he regained the fleet. 

Thus was secured, fmm Hatteras Inlet southward to Cape 
] -ookout, virtually the entire possession of tlie coast to the Cape 
Fear Hiver; noi-thward the occupation of Hatteras controlled 
the coast as far as Hampton Hoads. 
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THE 8PEBDT HHODB ISLAND — ONE OF THE FEW FEDERAL 
CRUIBEHS HWIFT ENOUGH TO CATCH THE ORETHOUND BLOCK- 
ADE-EUNNEHS THAT COULD OUTDISTANCE UOST OF THE FLEET 




A GREYIIOUXI) CAUfaiT— WRECK OF THE BLOCK.\DE-RUNNER "COLT" 

The wreck of tliis blofkadc-mnncr, tlip "Colt," lies off Sullivtin's Island, Charleston Harbor, in 
1865. The coaJit uf the Caroliiias, Ijetore the war was over, was strewn with just such sights as 
this. The bones of former " yrej-h<tund.s " became landmarks by wluch the still uncaptured block- 
ade-ruuiicrs coidd get their bcaring.s and lay a course to safety. If one of these vessels were cut 
off from making i»rt and surrounded hy Federal pursuers, the next best thing was to run her ashore 
1 shallow water, where the gunboats could not follow and where her valuable cargo could he se- 
cured by the Confederates. A single cargo at war-time prices was enough to pay more than the 
cost of Uie vessel. Regular auetiouN were held in Charleston or Wilmington, where prices for 
goods not needed by the Confederate Government were run up to fabulous figures. The business 
of blockade-running was well organized abroad, especially in England. One successful trip 
was enough to start the enterfirise with a handsome profit. A blockade-runner like the "Kate," 
vlucb made forty trips or more, would enrich her owners almost beyond the dreams of avarice. 

■■■^^^^^■^^'■^^^^^^^■^.^^^'.^^^^^^.^tf 




THE REALVINS OF THE "RtJBY" 
SOON AFTER HER CAPTURE BY U. S. S. "PROTEUS," FEBRUARY, 1865 



Here on tlic lK.'a<-h of Morris Isluiul lies all that was left of the swift ami doughty hlockmie-ruTiner " Ruby." 
She was one of the most successful of her kind. She was busy early in 1862, plying between Nassuu and 
Charleston. Not until February 47, 1865, while trying to get in with an assorted cargo of the type usually 
denominated "hardware," was she at last entrapped. The Federal screw-steamer " Proteus," Commander 
R. W. Shufeldt, picked up her scent ami gave chase, with the result seen in the jiicture. It was for taking 
such risks as these that the captauis of the blockade-runners received $5,000 a month instead of the 8150 
which was the prevailing rate in the merchant sen-ice l)efore the war. Officers and crews were paid in 
like prop<trtion. Coal was worth 820 a ton instead of $4, as formerly. The whole expense of the trip was 
from tliree to four times what it would have been in time of peace, and yet a single cargo of cotton was 
worth from a quarter of a million to a miliion dollars, and tlie freight rates in and out ranged from 8300 
to 81,000 a ton. It was too alluring a business to be ileterred by difficulty and danger. As Disraeli 
remarked, the exploits of the blockade-runners "increase our respect for the energj- of human nature." 
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THE BLOCKADE 



TPIERE are two kinds of l)locka(ies — military and com- 
mercial. A military blockade is merely the equivalent, 
on the part of a naval force, of that of a siege upon land, and 
has been practised from the very earliest times. Commercial 
blockades are instituted with the principal object of stopping 
an enemy's imports, crippling his trade, and isolating him from 
commerce with the outside world. In the old monarchies and 
the republics of antiquity, trade, even when affecting national 
interest, was held in contempt; there is no record in the his- 
tories of early nations of this commercial form of warfare. 
When Columbus and Vascn da Gama opened the great ocean 
routes and i)roi-ided markets that turned royal minds to the 
value of conmierce, international customs and trade relations 
were entirely changed — the new M'capon of the blockade grew 
suddeidy to be an element in warfare. The Dutch pTOvinces 
of Spain, in their great figiit for indejjendence, were the first 
to make use of it, when they established the commercial bluck- 
iide of the Scheldt. 

The blockade which the United States proclaimed, and 
at last succeeded in enforcing, against the ports of the Southern 
Confederacy was of a twofold character; it was both military 
and commercial, and was rccogniz-ed by the Supreme Court of 
the I'nited States as being vahd, and sanctioned by both nmni- 
eipal and international law. }iy the amended proclamation of 
President IJncoln on tlie 27th of April. 1861, the whole sea- 
coast of the South Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, fnim 
Virjfiiiia to the Hio Grande, a stretch of over three thousand 
Ulilt's, WHS interdicted fram commercial relations with any for- 
citfH shore. But had the President or his advisers perceived 
Uw nmgnitude of the task or apprehended its difficulties and 




THE KIUST FEDKHAL BLOCKADING SQUADRON 
rHOTOGItAPHED BY A CONFEDERATE IN '61 



ThU dirnnml CoiitF(leral« phoUigreph oF early inlRDt rankx nx a unique historical dociimenl — for it 
ghows. beyond Fort Pickens on the piiint nf Kania Rosa Island, tlie Focii'ral Hqiladron that began tbe 
blockade on the Atlantic toast. Two (in)" figures at the lower riglil gaze aeroM the waten — (.'onTederatca 
who littlr dream how mighty u part those shipa and their sisters will |>lay in the coming atniggic. The 
view was taken from the lighthouse by Edwards of New Orleans. The relief of Fort I^ckens was the 
first dramatic incident of the war in which tlie navy played a part. In January. IHfll, the "Bruoklyn," 
Captain TV. S. Walker, was sent with some United States troops on board to rrSnforce the little garrison 
at Fort Pickens. Rut. owing to the conciliatory policy of the Buclianan Administration, a joint-order 
from the Secretary of War and the Secnrtary of the Navy was .leiit to the naval and military commanders 
on January Sjltli. instnicting theni not to land the troops unless Fort I^ckenx should be attacked. On 
April mb Lieutenant John L. Worden. later of "Monitor" fame, arrived with n special message from 
Secretary WelUvi. an.l tliat night the fort was saved by soldiers landed from the ■•Brooklyn." 
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complexities, the blade that cut the life-artery of the newly 
risen Confederate Government might never have been forged. 
The great blockade of European history was that put in force 
by England against the ports of France and Spain at the be- 
ginning of the last century. England's wooden walls and her 
saihng supremacy made this a possibility, but the fact that 
assisted the United States in the accomplishment of its own 
huge task was the power of steam. The Federal Government, 
through the exercise of its tremendous financial resources, or- 
ganized a succession of fleets that, massed together, would 
have made the combined navies of the old world hesitate before 
descending upon the coasts of the Western continent. 

The problem of transportation, always the bugbear of 
military governments but the deciding factor In the sum of their 
accomplishments, was solved by the North, not by the use of 
its open lines of communication, its railways, or its roads, but 
by control of inland waters and the coastwise ocean lanes. 
In one week, the fleet and the army that in the end effected 
the control of the Mississippi valley were moved from their 
home bases to the scene of active operations. Only could this 
have been done by a belligerent power that was able uninter- 
ruptedly to maintain its ocean traffic by means of the power of 
steam. It was this that enabled the Federal navy to post a 
cordon of pickets at the mouth of every harbor, river, and 
inlet from Maryland to Mexico. By means of this control of 
the sea-coast, the commercial operations of all the ports of 
the Confederacy were substantially ended. Through the use 
of sea power the islands of North and South Carolina ivere 
taken i)ossession of, not without much hard fighting, however, 
and fighting in which the new navy of the United States 
j>roved the hitherto undemonstrated fact that imarmored ves- 
sels of heavy broadsides kept in constant motion by the ]>ower 
of steam could set aside the vaunted superiority of well-placed 
and well-fought batteries ashore. 

Along the Atlantic coast were innumerable indentations 
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This pruvi-d to be one ot the most ii«<'fiil o( the vpssoIs purthnsrd by the Navy Dc|inrtmrnl rluritnj 
tile war. Cummissioned in May, IHSI, shu wua one of the lost of the Federal warships tii go out 
of service, June, 18G5. During the entire wur she was eomalandcd by Commatldcr (later Rear- 
Admir&l) Stephen Decatur Trenchord. At the time this picture was taken at Cape [laytien, her 
cxt-clltirc officers were Lieutenant Pennell, Lielitenant Farquliar, and Master Rodney Brown. 
Oilier officers were CliicT- Engineer Mi.<utchcon. Captain a Clerk F. C. T. Beck, PnyniaBter R. 
Hall Douglas, Paymaster's Clerk. Langdun RodgiTs. She hod iirst been employed as a special 
despatch-boat for the rapid transmissioo of Govcmini>nt orders to all squadron commanders. Her 
speed proved so great thnt she was soon ponvcrtiti into a hea^-ily armed cruiser (twelve guns) uid 
M-ut to West Indian waters to search furConfederateprivateers and bluckade-runni-n. She nuule 
numerous prizes and was subseijlli'litly tnmsfcrrrd to Wilkes* flying squadron. She whs finally 
attached to Admiral Porter's South Atlantic sqtlwjron and took part in both attacks on Fort Fisiier. 
For bis conduct there Comma|ider Trencbard was specially mentioned in orders by his cbirf. 




timt imiHiplit'd ii tlnmsiiiKl tiint's the difficulties of inaintainiiig 
a strict hlockmlc. I''roiii t'npe Henry to Matamoriis, ever;' 
buy. wtiinil. Iuu-Ik)!'. and inlet offered tempting shelter to any 
eral't inward iHiinid and hiden wth the contraband of war, 
and from these liidden nooks vessels loaded with cotton for 
the idle factories of Kurope essayed the hazardous voyage that 
hronght the reward of French and British gold. 

Hemarkahle as it may seem, it was the Confederacy that 
made the first move in the game of blockade. The State of 
Virginia attempted to close tlie Potomac and to prevent egress 
and ingress to the national capital. A total lack of naval 
force prevented such accomplishment. But the Federal navy's 
blockade of the Southern ports became ultimately the deter- 
mining factor in the downfall of the Confederacy. Vicksbiirg 
and Port Hudson surrendered as much to Farragut and to 
Porter as to Grant. Sherman's march to the sea would never 
have been undertaken had not the Federal fleets already held 
possession of Port Royal and so strongly invested the harl)ors 
of Savannah, Charleston, and Wilmington. In his cam])aigri 
against Richmond, JVIcClellan sought shelter under the guns 
of tlie navy, and Grant m as enabled, through the navy's control 
of the coast, to maintain his base at City Point. 

Had Jefferson Davis a navy at his command, the result 
of the internecine struggle might have been far different. 
It was the blockade as much as the battles that brought to 
everv Southern home the horrible reality of want that folloMs 
ill the track of war. The people of the North knew no de- 
iiriviitioiis, liut the women and children of the South, before 
the conflict ended, were suffering from the lack of the very 
things that ships, and ships only, could bring them. The watch- 
iti"- cordons spread along the coast ultimately precluded the 
import of articles, not only of trade but of necessity. It was 
natural that the ports of Virghiia and North Carolina received 
the first attention of the Federal navy. 

Agreeable to the requirements of international law, notice 
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Ruyal Ihv si runi; 
base It Tvinainc.l 
It luid bccump ap- 

ir tiuit. if the liloek- 
»<lf were to be niutli- effi-ctivc, tlw Fed- 
rral Govcrnnicnl ralttt n'posseau itsrlf ns 
quickly us possible of the lurls guarding 
the entrances to the ini|>artant harbors of 
lli(- South. From liie Riu Grande lo the 
(.'hesapcakr the euast defenses were in the 
hiiwla of the Cunfedenu-y. It viaa ini- 
pussible for the navy to prevent the in- 
gress and egress of blockndc- runners un- 
der friendly ^ns. President linculn, in. 
June. isei. convened u iHurd imiuding 
I'apluin Samuel Francis Uu Pont anil 
C'u])tain Charles H. Davis, of the nayy. 
Miijur John G. Damanl, of the army, iind 
I'fifessot Alexander D, lluehe. of the 
ci«sl survey. After earetul aludy they 
presented a plan to the President. Its 
first object was to obtain possession of 
Iliitleros Inlet and thus close the main 
entrance to Albemarle and Pamlico 
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 n'uge to the blockade- runner. This was 
I to be followed Up by the capture of Port 
(Soyal for a. naval base, where vessels 
KcouM lie coaled and repaired without the 
tnrpesxity of being withdrawn from the 
■.Uurkading siguadron for the long period 
KtiK]uir«l to reach a Northern port. On 
V August iOth a Sect under Flag-Officer 

^tringlukm. togc-tUer with a mili- 

 .t>Ty force commanded by General Ben- 
■jamin F. Duller, carried out successfully 

LC first of these plans. This was the first 
■'expedition in which the army cooperated 
B«rith the navy. On November 7th an- 
»■ joint eipcdilion, under Flag-Oflicer 

I1.-I Francis Du Pont, silcnei'd and 
Rpturcd the forts at Port Royal. Then 
jnto the sounds ha<l to lie sent light- 
% gunlmats to drive the ConfeilcTates 
rom position after position back toward 
orleston and Savarmah — the first cT- 
1 by llu." Federal navy toward 
roiriiij the field of the blocknde-run- 
. compelling them to seek harbors 
c the latjcer vessels of the old navy 
] be effectively used against them. 
]»-Bl 
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of the lilofkadt was given foriimlly. first at Hampton Roads 
by Flag-Oftifer G. J. Pendergast three days after President 
IJncohi had signed the proclatnatioii declaring it. This was 
on the 30th of April, 1861. On the lUh of May, Captain 
W. \V. MeKean, commandinf^ the frigate Niagara which had 
hastened Iioinc from Japanese waters. api)eart'd off Charles- 
tc»n and ga\c notice to the foi-eigii ships then in that port that 
the hhK'ku<iing laws would he rigidly enforced. On the '25th of 
May. he appeared oft" Pensaeola. l-'lorida, and the same day 
gave notice. Neutral vessels were boarded and warned off the 
coasts. The steam frigate Brookli/n. under Commander C. H. 
Poor, at the same time proclaimed the blockade at the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and lieutenant 1). 1). Porter, in the Po-u)- 
hatan, did the same thing at the entrance to Mobile Hay. The 
menace had begun. By .July, every port had been informed. 

Kuro])e, especially Kngland, was at first inclined to laugli 
at the attempt to close these profitable markets. It was in- 
deed at tlie outset, iti view of the bigness of the task, appar- 
ently ludicrous. Here was a coast three thousand five hundred 
and forty-nine miles long, containing almost two hundred 
places where anchors could l>e drop|)ed and cargoes landed. 
IJut verj' soon the slioe began to pinch. As a foreign writer 
of renown, in reviewing this phase of the war, puts it, " the 
rapid rise in the prices of all inii)oi'ted commodities in the in- 
siu'gent States presented the exact measure of the efficiency 
of the blockade." In December of I8(il, M'hen Congress met, 
the Secretary of the Navy reported that in addition to the 
regidar forces thcti afloat there had In-cn purchased one hun- 
dred and thirty-six vessels; that thirty-four sliips had been 
repaired and put in commission, and that fifty-two vessels were 
in process of construction, making in all two hundred and 
sixty-four ships manned, armed, and equipped, and flying the 
flag of the United States. In the eight montiis of the war 
the available navy had been more than trebled, 

Engaged in the blockade duty were two separate squad- 
[uo] 
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Rprang up aruuiul Hilton Hiitd aUrr 
tlic sucopss of the Port Royal cx- 
p«ilitiun. The picture aboi'e is o[ 
the foundry shop erected by the 
FedernLs. Here hundreds of me- 
chuiics were kept constantly em- 
ploj-cd, repairing the iron work 
needed nboard the gunboats and 
doing work for which the ships other- 
wise would have hml to go North. 
The central pieturp shows the an- 
(Aor rack, where were kept all sizes 
of anchors from the small ones used 
(or mooring buoys to thiwe of the 
Urgest ships. Jn the early part of 
the war hu.iclr.iis of flncli<,r, wer.- 




THB AKCHOR RACK 



lost to the navy by ships slipping 
their moorings tii stand oH-shore in 
bad weather. Later the employ- 
ment of long heavy deep-sea cables 
obviated this necessity, cnabltnK 
jlups to ride out gales. Not a singlf 
vessel of (he regular nai'j" foundereil 
or was wrecked during the whole 
war. One of the first things dune by 
the Fefleral authorities after gaining 
a foothuld at Milton Head was to 
replaee all buoys and lights. In the 
lower picture one of the monitors is 
convoying the new lightiihip tliat was 
sent down from the North to replace 
tlie one removed, at the outbreak 
of hostilities, by the Coiifcrlerales. 




MONITOR AT PORT ROYAL CONVOYING UGHTSHIP 



rons. One was the Atlantic Blockading Squadron, of twenty- 
two vessels carrying two hundred and ninety-six guns and 
thirty-five hundred men under Flag-Officer Stringhani, who 
had for his field of operations the whole of tlie Atlantic coast 
from Norfolk to Cape Florida. Flag-Officer Mervine had 
been given command of the other squadron, whose department 
was the Gulf. Here were twenty-one vessels, carrying two 
himdred and eighty-two guns and thirty-four hundred men. 
As fast as new ships could be built or old ships bought and 
repaired, these squadrons were reenforced. During the war 
more than two hundred vessels were built and more than four 
hundred purchased. As has been noticed before, in the chapter 
on Federal Organization, there were more officers in the navy 
at the end of the Civil War than there were seamen at 
its commencement, the numbers totaling seven thousand five 
hundred who held commissions and fifty-one thousand sailor- 
men. 

The blockade was no child's play, as England and the Con- 
tinent soon learned, and for those engaged in it, it was work 
of serious character. The Comte de Paris, in his " History of 
the Civil War," has summed up the work of officers and men 
who, for four years, policed tliat seaboard of three tliousand 
miles: "Their task was the more arduous on account of its 
extreme monotony. To the watches and fatigues of every kind 
which the duties of the blockade involved, there were added dif- 
ficulties of another character. It was necessary to instruct the 
newly recruited crews, to train officers who had been taken 
from the merchant navy, and to ascertain, under the worst 
possible circumstances, the good and bad qualities of merchant 
vessels too quickly converted into men of war. In these junc- 
tures the Federal navy displayed a perseverance, a devotion, 
and a knowledge of its profession which reflects as much honor 
upon it as its more brilliant feats of arms." 

Before the blockade was six months old, the Atlantic 
Squadron was divided in two. Flag-Officer Goldsborough 



^V!)f^ the war liruke out. SvDud 
. I'liillips Let. who wBi bom in Vir- 
ginia in 1811. hud iilrcudy seen 
Iwcatj-six ywiTH ot lUroiist ponlinu- 
1111 a aeniet. Duriug tilt (.*ivil 
War hr was frequently sliift«l> 
but cverj-where set on exumplv to 
tiic service. At tbe passage of Furta 
Jackson and St. Pliilltp he com- 
iiuiinicd the sloop-of-war ■'Oiiada." 
He fuuglit coiispicuiiualy in the battles 
ot the MiasHsippi, from New Orleans 
tii \'ick!ibiirg. In July of \Htii he 
I wits pLiccd iu oonuooinl of the Nurlh 
.\lLkn1ie blockoiliiig squadron, mnk- 
ing tilt blockaile more etft*ti« than 
ei rr. Late in till! war. in tile aiimmiT 
of ■«*, he was transferred to tlu! Mis- 
xLuippi squadron, keeping tlieCiim- 
l>erlalid Rii'er uprn for the aruiy. 
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Thi! sloop below, attaebnl tn (he 
blot-luuling «)uudron during th<- war. 
won quite a name for livrwlf, al- 
though not engaged in any of the 
larjter nctionn. by oipluring a nuni- 
iK-r of prizes. In ISOl, under ('Hptalu 
('. (ireen, she cniight the blockwle- 
runui:r "Atvonulu" and took the 
British vessel "Aifjburth" at sen 
liidcn with TODtmUuid intended for 
tile Confederacy. On Deeenibir 
1 jth, of the following year, she eap- 
tiircil tlie ship "lUveWk" and a 
liirge brig thai was trying tu make 
till' t'lNUt. laden with doth anil pir- 
I ii^si.m-CB|Mi, The "Janieslown" 
».,-. onli'red tu tbe EusI InilieH S'|>- 
Miil,er II. ISta. wlu-rt- slie n-iiinined 
nil iifl.'r tlie war s et<>«-. Hhe hu<l u 
r..v iiig commission full of adveiilutv. 
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t/^k mmmanri of the Xorth Atlantic. gaan£n^ tlie coast of 
Vifj^inia anrt N'ortfa Carrfna^ while Fla^-Offieer Da Pont was 
tamffntA tft the Smith Atlantic, soaniixu; the onsts of Sooth 
('arrjina, (Georgia, and Florida. The Golf Squadron also was 
*iiv'uieti : I-lag-Officer >rcKean took compnapd ot' the East Gulf 
from Cape Canaveral to Pensacda. ami Fla^-Ol&i-er Farraifrut 
W3A a'Viif^ned to the conunand of the West Gulf from 
|'en!«arr>U to 3(atamoras. When Port Royat was taken by 
Jht VftTtt arwi Farragut had captured New Orleans, the navy 
ha/1 w>t fifiW established bases but had entered wedges into the 
very vitaU o( the Confederacy. After holding the command 
of the Xorth Atlantic Squadron for littk short of a year. Ad- 
miral Oildibrtrough was rcUered by Admiral Lee. who was, 
two yean later, relieved in turn by Admiral Porter. The lat- 
Vrr'ft fTimmarKl was brief but full of stirring; events and bril- 
liant (ItttU. The Confederac}-. though tottering, was fighting 
tenaciofMly. Brave old Fort Sumter i» Charleston Harbor 
WMn Atill iin<njrrendered. and the land forces of the South held 
a few *trong positions on the Atlantic coast, but the na\y and 
the army of the L'nited States, acting in ctx>peration. sixin had 
jKHMCMi^'H of every port and sea-coast battery. Fort Fisher be- 
iiiff t\0: luftt to fall, on Januar>' 15, IHtij. 

In .July of I8fi3, Admiral Du Pont had l>eeu relieved by 
A'lffiirfll Dahlgren, who hauled down his flag two years later 
at Washington. In the East (iiilf. the titnuiiand fell succes- 
Mvcly (fri Admirals Lardner, Bailey, and Stribliiig. In the 
W*r*t (Idlf, Farragut retained conmiand until after tlie capture 
of Mol»i)(; Bay, in 1864, when Admiral Thatcher sueceetletl him. 

Tlie mofK>tony of this continual an<l watchfid existence 
wax broken by the frequent chasing and occasional capture of 
lilockwie-ninners. The log-books of this adventurous fleet of 
liinrrnc Jtijcwilators would make chapters as full of interest as 
nny In mival historj'. But it would be interest of tlie kind one 
flnd« in fiction. It was one series of deliberated, challenging 
diuigiTN Htid hairbreadth escapes to freedom. Profits almost 
[lao] 




BOLD BLOCKADERS— THE "PAUL JONES" 

This fast siile-wlipel steamer under Commander C. Steednian saw her Grst uctive st^rvice in the war in following 
up the Bilvuntasea gained by the Federal nnvy at Port Roynl. July i9, 1864, she led three ulher gunboats up the 
Ogeeehee River to the first attack upon Fort McAllister. The following October she led the expedition to Florida 
which captortd the Confederate batteries on St. John's Bluff. The following year, under Commander A. C. Rhind, 
she was with the fleet of Rear-Admiral Dahlgrea, which captured Fort Wagner on Morris Inland in Charleston Iltu^ 
bor, July 13th. Of her seven gmis. two were JiU-pounder rifles and one a 100-pounder, which made her a very efficient 
blockader. The trim little gunboat. " Marblehead " (shown below), rating something over Eve hundred tons, was 
artive throughout the war. In April, 1862. under the command of Lieutenant S. Nicholson, she was in the 
Chesapeake aiding MeClellon in bis operations before Yurktown. In Febnisry, 1863. she joined tlie bluekading 
squadron, and under Lieutt'oanl-Commanders R. W. ScotI and R. W. Meade. Jr., she participated In the opcmtlons 
in the licinity of Charleston, supporting the movements up the Stono River and the attacks on Morris Island. 




l)eyond belief were made by tbe owners of these vessels which 
were mostly built in Great Britain and were the ftistest 
steaming craft of their day. They were loaded with arms, 
anmmnition. and other supplies needed by the Confederacy, 
and departed on the return voyage loaded down to their gun- 
wales with cotton. It is a question whether, in the main, the 
traffic was successful, for so many of these greyhounds were 
captured by the blockading fleets, and destroyed or wrecked, 
that in figuring uj) profit and loss the totals must have almost 
equaled. During the war the numlier of blockade-nmners 
destroyed or captured was one thousand five hundred and four. 
Tiie gross j)roceeds of the jjroperty condemned as lawful cap- 
tures at sea and prizes to the vessels who took them, before 
Novemljer 1, 1864, amounted to $21,840,000. Subsequently 
this sum was increased by new decisions of the prize-courts, 
and actually the total loss to owners who ventured in the busi- 
ness and who principally resided in Great Britain, was in the 
neighl«)rhood of $30,000,000. The damage paid in tlie Ala- 
bama Claims decision was very little more than half this sum. 
The first prize captured ofl" Charleston was the ship Gen- 
eral Parkhill that was taken by the Niagara. The second of 
Charleston's prizes was the schooner Savannah that was taken 
by the United States brig Perry on June 3, 1861 . She had been 
a pilot -boat before the war, and was not in any sense a blockade- 
ninner except for the fact that she had escaped from Charles- 
ton and made the open sea. It was intended that she should 
intercept American merchant vessels, and she was practically 
a j)rivateer. She had already made one or two prizes when, 
mistaking the Perry for a merchantman, she suffered the 
conseijuences. Tbe blockade had more to do with the block- 
ade-runners than with the privateers; the history of these lat- 
ter vessels, daring as any adventurers in the days of Di*ake 
or Frobisher, is of the greatest interest. The careers of the 
Sumter and the brig Jefferson Davis, the Amelia, the DiMc. 
the Petrel, the Bonita, the James Gray, and many others would 





A ITRSnOIt OK .MANY i'RIZKS— THI': "SANTIAGO i>K ClliA" 




TliLs vigilant l.l.x-kjuk-r wiis .m<- «.f lln' first I.. s,-c arlivi- si-rvitv. As v.irW as IJ.-tvmlior 3. 18fil, 
r<mim;iiKi<T 1). 1!. Ridj^'ciy ImiiiKlit Ikt li'ii jjiin.s In U'lir iijKiii tin- .sclummT '■Victonit" luul cap- 
tured lier off I'liiitt IsiilH'l oil !uT «iiy lo llic West Indies wilii ii carno uf ciitton. In Fcbniarj- »! 
the next year, the "Suntiafjo" caught tlie slmi]! "O, K." off Ccihir Keys, Florida. The next 
month she drove ablofkiide-nniner ashon-. On Ajiril i:i. \fi(ii, she eapturcd two schooners mid 
(two days latxr) a steamer, all on their way from Charleston loaded witli cotton. On Aiiril 3flth 
she added to her prizes the sch(K>ner "Maria," and on May ^7th the scluMHier "Lucy C Holmes," 
Imtli nnth more cotton; on August 3, ISCii, at sea, the .steamer "Coiamhiu," loiided wiUi munitions 
of war, and on August 27th the schooner "Lavinia" with a cargo of turpentine. In 1863 the side- 
wheel steamer "Britannia" and the blockade- nmner "Lizzie" were her captures, the former loaded 
heavily with cotton. Cottcm was so valuable at this stage of the war that if a blockade-runner attempted 
to lighten herself by tlirowing over a part of her cargo, volunteers were called for from the crew of tlic 
closest vessel pursuing to swim out and climb up on the cotton-bales until they could be recovered for 
their own particular ship after the prize was made. In 1864, after capturing the famous blockade-run- 
ner "A. D. Vance" and the "Lucj'," the "Santiago de Cuba" served with tUstinction at Fort Fisher. 




make exciting reading. Their careers, however, were all short; 
many of the blockade-runners kept at sea much longer. The 
Robert E. Lee, under the command of Captain John Wilkin- 
son, C.S.N., ran the blockade no less than twenty-one times, 
and carried out from six thousand to seven thousand bales of 
cotton worth two million dollars in gold, at the same time bring- 
itig hack return cargoes of equal value. 

On November 9, 1863, she attempted to nm in once more 
from the island of Bermuda, hut Wilkinson and his luck 
had deserted her; she was under the command of another cap- 
tain, and was captured off Cape I^ookout shoals by the steamer 
James Adger and taken to Boston as a prize. As many of 
these captured blockade-runners were added to the squadrons 
off the coast, the hare became a member of the pack of hounds, 
and not a few of them, like the Bat, A. D. Vance and others, 
helped chase their sister vessels to their death. Over three hun- 
dred piled their bones along the shore — in fact, every harbor- 
mouth of the South was dotted with them. 

On the 81st of Januarj', 1868, there took plaee a brilliant 
and famous attempt on the part of the Confederate naval 
forces in Charleston to break the blockade, when the ironclads 
Palmetto State and Chicora actually put out from their harbor 
and steamed some distance out to sea, these rams having en- 
gaged several strong Federal gunboats, capturing one and 
putting the others to flight. Flag-Officer Ingraham, the senior 
officer of the attack, was fully persuaded that he had broken 
the blockade, and upon his return to Charleston so reported 
to General Beauregard. The latter did everything in his 
power to force this claim upon the attention of foreign gov- 
ernments, for if the consuls of European nations at Charleston 
would have acted upon such representation, it would have been 
necessary for the Federal Government to have established a 
fresh blockade in accordance with the laws of nations. How- 
ever, to put it briefly, although this intrepid exploit came as 
a thunderclap to the Xorth, the great Federal armada had 





COMMOIKIRE 
GERSHOM J. VAN BRUNT, U. S. N. 

TLc (pillanl coninuuiJiT of tht "Min- 
iiRsuIa." lie Hoil his ship were early in 
the thii'k of things and strvwl under 
Bear-Adraiml Goidsborough at Uattcnu 
IiUft. Made commodore July 10, 180i, 
\'un Rrunl wan actively I'.riHatri'. ! in 
hlm'kiiJe duly durinj! the rest "I Ih' HI- 



REAR-ADMIRAL 
JAMES L. LARDN'EH. U. S. N. 

In nitiiniaiui of the sleaui trigKte "Sus- 
quehanna," hp formed an active part of 
Admiral Du Punt's "cin-le of firv" at 
Port Roy&l, November 7, IBBl. In 
ISU3-3 he wa.9 in comnuuid of Ihi- 
East fiiiir biwkading squailron and in 
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REAR-ADMIRAL 
CHARLES WILKES, V. 



A neiihew of the celebraird Juliii 
Wilkcaof London, thiiofficer in Is.iH- 
44 led Ihp exploring eipedition lliiit 
discovered the Antarctic conliui iil. 
Iq 18(11 he obtained fame of anut liir 
kind by spiring Maaon and Sliiicil 
aboard the British steamer "Trent" 
and conveying them lo Boston in Ids 
ship, the "San Jacinto." He liud 
been cruising in the Weat Indies, 
looking for the Cuntedentte 



"Sumter." and scieed the op; 
uily For what appeared to lie 
game. Wilkes nas thanked by (.'ori- 
grcss and applauded by the pcoph- 
of the North, but his act t 
brought on a war witli England 
August is. \S6% in conmiand of a 
aotilla, he destroyed ( ity : 
which was later to become tlie army 
base in the closing operations 
Virginia. Wilkes afterward did e: 
ecllent service with his famous "fly- 
ing squadron," capturing hluckHiJc- 
runners in the West Indian w 
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THE BIRTH OF THE 
IRONCLADS 




THE RHTR mONXLAD '- ESSEX" 

ONE OF JAMES B. EADS' MISSl.SRIPPl MONSTERS, CONVEHTEI) I 
A SNAG-BOAT, AND COUPLETED IN JANUARY, 180 




niK nrK R\\oiti:i> hv khicsson 



'HiU ■iiltiiiilM |ili't\m' t'f till' wmA l,viuH Hi lUH-lior in Uw Jamw. off Bcnmida Hundred, shows cWrl.v the 
ilt'Utllo Hf \\w l.vi"' uf iH'i'fi'i'li'il iiiimHur imwl ftivtin^l l>y Krit>ssoii. Only h fi'w nmnlhs after tlic duel of the 
" MmiHiiv" mill llli' " Mi'ItIiuhi'" 111 lltim)ili>ii lliwU. no U\sn Hum thirty-five ironolads of the monitor tyjx^ 
Wfh' ht'littl tiMKUllvlt'il fill tlio T'l'ili'iiil imvy. Thi- old Cimliiu-iilHl Inm Works in New York, that had 
titllll llu> wl((l»«l »»wi»"i. Wfiv l'ii\V InniiiiK iml wx whwU ..f th.- "I'tissaio" dass, while others were being 
tU>iln«ll HHK\ •l*ll>Wllll"M 111 Itii' Ktwl, anil on the Ohio iind the Mississippi. Ericsson was already 
III Wtivk »im« \\w l(VW "Ulvltttoi" >tltil "I'lirilHn." oach nearly fivr finws as large a-s the first monitor. 
'I'lit^' M'W iW*\Wi\ m\ \\\ W iiuiipli'ti'd lill titti-r Ihi- rlo.«> of Iho war. But the navy-yards at New York, 
I'ltlltiihOiihU. M\\\ \V"»KH wvtv itl "iirk iipun tin- four donble-tnrreted monitors of the " Mianlonomoh " 
lt|i«« Nol wilunwl »t»tl «H 111'* Ht'lilily, llii' Navy IV|Hirtmrnt. in September, 1862, let the contracts 
(itt MllH> MHini \\m\i\m •*«»»»» in ll>»' " l'«.Mtli'" .la-., but .-liKtitly hirg.T. Among these was the "Saugus"; 





THE SINGLE TURRETED U. S. MONITOR "SAUGUS" 



and one of her sister-ships, the "Canonicua," gave her nume to the class. The most famous of the nine was 
tlif "Tecumseh." Her bold TOmmandcr, T. A. N.Craven, in an effort to grapple with the Confedenite rani 
"Tennessee" in Mobile Bay, ran throngh the line of torpedoes and lost his ship, which had fired the first 
two giuis in Farragut's brilliant battle. Ericsson did not approve of tlie principle of the double-turreted 
monitor. In the "Saugus" is well exemplified his principle of mounting guns in such a manner that tliey 
could be brought to bear in any direction. This object was defoalcd somewhat in the double-turreted 
type, since each turret masked a considerable angle of fire of the other. The "Saugus," together with tlic 
"Tecumseh" and "Canonicus" and the "Onondaga," -served in the six-hour action with Battery Dantzler 
and the Confederate vessels in the James River, June 21, 1864. Again on August 13th she Itx'ked horns 
with the Confederate fleet at Dutch Gap. She was actively engaged on the James and the .Appomattox 
and took part in tlic fall of Fort Fisher, the event that marked the beginning of the last year of the war. 




THE LATEST TYPK 

Aftrr having flien'lily pUnncd ftnd built monitors of increasiuj? efficiency during tlic war. the Niivy Depnrtmeut finally tiiniMl its at- 
tention to the production of a doiible-lurreteit ocean cruiser of this type. Tlie "Onondttga" was one of the first to be completed. 
In the picture she ia seen lying in the James River. There, near Howlett'a, slie had steamed into her first action, June 21, ISBl, with 
other Federal vessels engaging Hattery Dnntzler, the ram " Virginia," and the other Confederate vcasels that were guarding Richmond. 
The "Onondaga" continued to participate in theclosingojierationsof the novy on the James. Of this class of double-tiirreted monitors 
the "Monndnock" and the "Miantonomoh" startled the world after the war was over. Foreign and domestic skeptics maintained 
that (;usla^^ls Vasa Foi, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, who Emd earnestly advocateil the construction of monitors while the type 
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K-TIHIii:Tl",r) MO\TT(»lt -nNnNDAC.' 



wa«atil] nn Pipprimi-nt. hmd merfl.v suo«ed«i in adding so niuiy "iron coffins" to the navy. It wMHswrtai that nci monitor would 
prove scttworthy in heavy weather, to say nothing o( being able to cross the ocean. In the spring ot ISWI, therefore, the Nnvy De- 
partDienlilcrtirrniinedlnclt'spatch the "Mionlonomoli" across the .Atlantic; and, to show hu Titilh in Uie"ironmfltn<" be hud advocated. 
Assistant Sitrctnry Fox embarked on her ot St, John, N. B., on June Sth. Meunwliilc the "Monadnork" had been deiipatrhed 
around tliE llim to San Pranciscu; her progress was watched with tar greater enthusiasm than that of the "Oregon" during the Spanish 
War. TTiF " Minntonomoir' reached Qiieenstuwn in safety, after a passage often days and eighteen hours, and about the same time 
the "Moniiiln.Kk" arrive<l nt her drstinalion. thiii proving beyond cavil both thespred and seaworthincsa of the Americon monitor. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE IRONCLADS 

A\ EPOCH IX XAVAL WARFABE 

UNUKR the (late of July 4. 1861, the Secretaty of the 
Navy of the United States, the Honorable Gideon 
Welles, ill his rept>rt. explained very deariy the exact position 
of the irt>ii-<-ta(i vessel of war during; its period of inception. 
i'aiittoit. aitd doubt as to the feasibility of such oODstroction 
are clearly expressed hei^. and also a oertaai kiau it i m die 
way of expmdin^e the departmental allOTruicv: 

Much allratioti has Ihwb ^t«s vitfaim tfat imst few yimr*- t-n the hiA>- 
jw* of doatuig Wttent::*, or unoo-c ia d ' i ■■! 1 1 Oliio- pt^-vrmmaftt^ 
ami pMrtu-uUrlT France aad Ea^lftMi. kaw mmIc h a t^viij ^•,'hv? 
in runiKctioa «tth naval impronc^Knts : asd tlK mgiximij and 'rK^vrntrM 
facuhivs of our ova i imiili iiw have ako brai rfgitnlahn^ W 3wtin.it 
occuTTVBCvs tu«anl Ihe c«tfc>tr«rt>e« of this rf«*» of «*tt(l Tth w-rnil 
», pertiapft. not otw best *Japtwi to bea^y tapemfctai** hx wt\ ■!- ix- 
|>vnuwat. UHi tbe tinw a»t att««ti«« of *w»e of t!»Ase •4» xn :in.i>t 
c\>Qi(ketvnt to tnTvst«catv a^I fot« eetrert conHuskwi* ott ths> rubJMvt 
are olh^rmisK «iupk>TitvL 1 vmU. hoW«r, recamrortMl U* appwntnwnt 
of a iwv>(f r aihl cvwpetent board lo inqau* into and report En regard 
to a UKttsUTV >o iaip.'rtant ; awl il » f<w^ Coogi«« to decide whether, 
on a f»vi»rtKv rv^^vt. tlwT wiU order one or more iron-clad steamers, 
or rtoatit's Ivtttcr-v^ ti> be c«i»stn»«*«L »»••» « ^"^* *" perfect protection 
ftvHu tK «ffKvt> of prvj*nt onfaianc« at short range, and make an nppro- 
pHativ-tt for that purp^e- 

V w- a long tinie the armored vessel had been the pet of 

tht- tnx^mtor. •»* *^ building of iron ships of war had been 

u.t*A To ffo into the histor\' of such attempts would 

> h» review, in * measure, all the remrds of the past, for iron- 

ai>t<4nl dip* '•■^ "^^^ constructed for many years, and as 

V^ t^ _j I58S tbe Dutch had built a rtat-lwttomed sailing 











JOHN ERICSSON. U,.I).~TUK PRECIJHSOR OF A NEW NAVAL ERA 



The bailie of Erioasoii's " Monilor" witli the " Mi 
till- world. Bom in Swi-den in 180S, Ericsson was givei 
th>> iig(- tit vkven. In 18»0, witli si-vprat notalilc invirnlick 
iia unit Uid lieforc the Njivy Di^partment Ilia new arruntfc 
ll liwl ln.-cn ruganktl with imiiffcrence in Englanci yrl il 



sctllpfi the qui'slion of wumli-n ninirs for 
a i-odt'tiihip in thp corps of cnginivrs til 
IS alrcddy lo his crwlit, he conu- to Aiiit'i^ 
nent of the stcum machinery in wunhips. 
was dratineil to ri'Voiutionixe Die tiAvira 



iif llu' world. In 1811 Krii-sfioD wus pngngi-d in c-unstriKliiig tV IJ. S. S. " PHnfvton." She wan 
llie first steamflhip ever huill with the propelling muchinpry bcliiw the water-line, and einltodiiil 
a number of Eriesaon'a inventions — among them a m-w method of niannging guns. At the 
(inieEricBHonlaid his pUns for the "Monitor" licfonr the Navy l>opiirlincnt, there existed natron); 
pn-judiee against him tliroughout the liureniui Im'Juise his name had bepn unjustly nsaoeriiled with 
llirliuratingof the"Prine(;l<in's" li-ineh gun, Febmary 28. 1841, by whic'h tlw Sccretury of Stale, 
the .Scerelury of the Navy, Cap- Q tain Kennon, and Culunel Card' 

wen- kill«l. The Naval <V^.--" ""-^...jr) Boanl nc'Vertlielraa h*l theeour- 

inniend the "MiHii- f Jtc^K^^t^^^ tor," and this last great in 

aaoii brought him immor- / Wy''^\\ \ ^' '"""'■ ^''' '""' '" '^'■" ^'"'^ 




vessel that was virtually an ironclad. She accomplished noth- 
ing but successfully ninning ashore, and was captured by the 
Spaniards, who regarded her as a curiosity. 

John Stevens, of Hoboken, New Jersey, submitted plans, 
during the War of 1812, for an ironclad to the United States 
Government. They were not acted upon, and America, for a 
time, watched Kurope while she experimented with protecting 
iron belts, a movement that began soon after 1850, when ord- 
nance liad increased in power, penetration, and efficiency. 

All that was lacking in the UnitecJ States up to the year 
1861 was a demand, or an excuse, for exi)eriment along the 
lines of progress in naval construction. It came with the out- 
break of the Civil War. As a naval writer, touching upon this 
subject, has written: " Instead of the mechanical genius of the 
whole country being devoted to constructions in advance for 
the discomfiture of a foreign foe, the inventive talents of the 
two sections were arrayed in hostile competition. The result 
was the creation of two types of armored steamer, diflFerent 
from each other and from constructions abroad, but each pos- 
sessing features that have been lasting, and that have been re- 
peated and improved in all subsequent naval shipbuilding." 

Being fully aware that there was being built in the old 
Norfolk Navy- Yard an iron-clad vessel, but quite misinformed 
as to its power and scope, the Federal Navy Department, on 
August 7, 1861, advertised for bids for the construction of 
" one or more iron-clad steam vessels of war ... of not less 
than ten or over sixteen feet draft of water, to carry an arma- 
ment of from eighty to one hundred tons weight." 

On September 16th, the board appointed to examine the 
ideas submitted made a long and exhaustive report. After the 
preamble occurs the following paragraph that is here quoted 
verbatim : 



J. Ericsson, New York, page 19. — This plan of a floating battery 
( novel, but seems to be based upon a plan which will render the bat- 




U. S. S. "GALENA"— ONE OF THE THREE FIRST EXPERIMENTS IN FEDEILVL IRONCLADS 

The Civil War in Airierioa solvetl for the world the question of the utility of armor plate in the instruc- 
tion of war vessels. This problem had been vexing the na\'iil authorities of Eur«>pe, Fran<-e and England 
were vying with eaeh other at building iron-be)ted vessels that differed only from the old wotxlen line-of- 
battle shijjs in the addition of this new protection. Following this foreign precedent. Lieutenant John 
M. Brooke, C. S. N., planned to raise tlie hull of the " Merriniac" and eonvert her into an ironelad of original 
design, which became the standard for all subsequent efforts by the naval constructors of the Confederacy. 
It was not till October i, 1861, four months after the Confederacy had raised the "Merrimac," that tlie 
first contracts for ironclad vessels were lot by the Na^■y Department. For two months a naval board, ap- 
pointed by President Lincoln, had l>een poring over various plans submitted, and fintdly recommended 
the adoption of three. A vessel of the foreign type, to be called the " New Ironsides," was to be in effect a 
floatitig battery, mounting fourteen 9-inch smooth-bores in her broadsides and two laO-jwunder rifles. 
She prove<i one of the most formidable vessels of her class. A small cor\-ette, to l>e called the "Galena," 
wiis also ordered, her sides to l>c plated with three-inch iron. The third was Ericssoirs "Monitor." 




tcry shot- and shell-proof. We are somewhat apprehensive that her 
properties for sea are not such as a sea-going vessel should possess. 
But she may be moved from one place to another on the coast in smooth 
water. We recommend that an experiment be made with one battery 
of this description on the tenns proposed, with a guarantee and for- 
feiture in case of failure in any of the properties and points of the 
vessel as proposed. 

Price, $276,000; length of vessel, 172 feet; breadth of beam, 41 
feet; depth of hold, llj feet; time, 100 days; draft of water, 10 feet; 
displacement, 1256 tons ; speed per hour, 9 statute miles. 

This was the first notice of the famous Monitor. The idea 
of her construction was not exactly new, but no vessel of this 
class had ever been launched. She resembled, in a measure, 
the suggested floating battery of Stevens, but still more that 
proposed in the plans of Theodore R. Timby, of New York, 
and submitted to the War Department by him in the year 
1841. This included specifications and drawings for a revolv- 
ing iron battery, and practically was the foreshadowing of the 
Monitor. In fact, when the backers of Ericsson came to look 
into the matter, it was considered advisable to purchase Timby's 
patents. 

There were also built at this time two heavily and almost 
completely armored ships, both more or less experimental, one, 
the Galena, destined to be a failure, while the other, named 
the New Ironsides and built by contract with Merrick and 
Sons, of Philadelphia, became, with the addition of the turret 
principle, the war-ship of future years. She was 232 feet long, 
58 feet in beam, and 4120 tons displacement, a large size for that 
day. Her battery consisted of sixteen 11-incb Dahlgren guns, 
two 200-pounder Parrott rifies, and four 24-pound howitzers. 
She was the most formidable ship afloat. Although contain- 
ing powerful engines, traditions of the older navy still pre- 
vailed, and the New Ironsides was at first fully rigged as a bark. 
Soon, however, the cumbersome masts were taken out and re- 
placed with light poles that gave her a still closer appearance 
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INADWJIATI-, AIIMOH niOCK OF THK *' CALENA" AFTKR HEIt GIIEAT FIGHT 

Tlie " Galena, "' early proved incapable of the work for which she had \tecR planned. It was the belief that 
lier armor woulii enable her to ijtaiid up against the powerful land-batteries of the Confederates. TliLs 
the '■ New Ironsides " could do; her .sixteen guns could pour in such a hail of mksiles that it was difficult for 
cannoneers on land to stand to tlieir iK>sts. The " Galena," with but .six guns, found this condition exactly 
reversed, and on May 15, 1862, she was found wanting in the attack on Fort Darling, at Drewry's Bluff, 
the Federal navy's first attempt to reach Ridnuond. There, under Commander John Rodgers, she came into 
direct competition with Ericsson's " Mtinitor." Both ves.'wJs were rated in the same class, and their tonnage 
wa.s nearly e(|ual. The engagement lasted three hours and twenty minutes. The two ironclads, anchoreil 
within six hundred yards of the fort, sprung their broadsides upon it, eight guns in all against fourteen. 
In the action the "Galena" lost thirteen men killed and eleven wounded. A single 10-inch shot broke through 
her armor and shattered her hull almost I)eyond repair. The " Monitor" remained entirely uninjured, without 
the loss of a single man. .\fter the engagement the "Gnlciia" was found lo be so cut up that her armor plate 
was rcnuived and she was converted into a wmiden gimlwat. thus cf)utinuing in service through the war. 



to the modem fighting ship. According to reports, the Xerc 
Ironsides was more constantly engaged in action than any 
other vessel during the Civil War. She was struck by more 
shot of all weights than any ship that ever floated, yet she 
suffered little or no damage. Off Charleston, in the engage- 
ment with Sullivan's Island, where by fronstant practice the 
Confederate gunners had becoote e:tperts, the great ironclad 
was hit seventy times within three hours. She survived also 
the attack of a tori>etlo that was explotled against her side. 
During the war she threw in the neighborhocKl of five thousand 
11-inch pnijectiles. She was later destroyed by fire in the 
niivy-yarti at Philadelphia. 

As the Monitor was being hastenetl to completion, the 
MfrriHiac. renamed the Virginia, under the direction of tlte wini- 
IH'tent and able designers. William P. Williamson, John I.. 
Porter, and John M. Bn>oke, was being rushed to omiptetion. 
To these Sontliern officers, to all the workmen, engineers, and 
to llie men who fought her, belongs a credit that cannot be over- 
estimated. They faced difficidties of which the shipbuilders 
of the Xorlh knew nothing. A wooden frigate burned to the 
water's edge and sunk, had to be raised, practically rebuilt 
inside, strengthened in everj' way, armored with such iron as 
Cdulil Im,' obtained, a slanting deck-house constructed, and an 
iron bow, or beak, added for purposes of ramming. 

The use of the ram was also a revival of an ancient mode 
of attack. As early as the days of the Greek and Roman 
triremes and biremes, when hundreds of slaves chained to the 
ours proiwlled the vessels through the water at a rapid rate, 
the ratn was in usage. When the days of war vessels propelled 
by shive-power ended, the ram disappeared. It was not used 
again until the Civil War and its naval history is not complete 
without frequent reference to the successful work of this re- 
vived but ancient principle. As a Federal naval authority has 
written about the Merrimac: "Indeed, it may not be too much 
to HHsert that it was her example, rather than that of the 

11*0) 




THK FIRST INLAND MONITOR— TUB -OZARK" 

Tliis lij'hrid-liHiking vessel wus the first of tlio Federal attenipls La aitupt Lhe moDitor Lj'pe of ounstniotmn to the nc«(Ii uf the navy 
on the Western rivers. She was » cross lictwccn the Ericsaon design (which she rcscniblal in her turivt aa<\ pilot-hou«r) unci the 
eurly type of river gunboat, apparent in her hull, slacks, and upper works. Her armameiit consisted of two U-inch smo«th-l>ores in 
the turret and a li-poiinder pivot-gun at tlie stem. Flnvbg joined Porter's MLisisaippi squiulron early in 1B64. she was ttie Inst of 
the entrapped vessels to get free above Ibc Falls Ht Alexandria, in the Red River expedition. Porter prononneed her turret hII right 
but considered lier hull too high out of water, and deciarol that she hicked three inches uf iron plating on her fifteen inches of oak. 
Porter had discovered, in ninninj( the batteries at Vickaburg, tlmt heavy logs, hung perpendicularly on the aides of his gunboats, pre- 
vented shot of heavy size from doing more than slightly indenting the iron plating. He recommended that the three-inch plulinR of 
the "OKftrk" would \ie adequate if it were covered on the outside with a facing of wood in addition to the wuoilen lacking within. 




TUE ■OZ.UiKS' i'IV<-)T-GLiN 
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Monitor, that drew the parting line between the old navies of 
wood and canvas and the new navies of steel and steam." 

There has been rather a controversy as to who first sug- 
gested making use of the sunken Merrimac as a ram or ar- 
mored cruiser. It is proved beyond doubt that after the Con- 
federate occupation of the all-but-destroyed and abandoned 
Norfolk Navy- Yard, many of the vessels that had been sunk 
were raised, not for use but because they were possible obstruc- 
tions in the way of navigation. Some of the sailing ships had 
not been very much injured by submersion — in fact, two, the 
Plymouth and the Germantown, could have been refitted and 
put into commission at no great expenditure of money. But 
sailing ships, especially of their class, were of no use to the 
Confederate naval authorities. The Merrimac, as soon as she 
had been raised, floated low, for her topsides had been entirely 
consimied by fire, and this suggested, apparently to more than 
one person, the idea of converting her into a floating battery 
or ram. 

There are many claimants to the suggestion. The Con- 
federate Secretary of the Navy, Stephen R. Mallory, in a 
rejjort made to the Confederate naval committee, wrote as 
follows: 

I regard tlic possession of an iron-armore«l ship as a matter of the 
first noi'OH.sitj'. Such a vessel nt this time eould traverse the entire 
conMt of the United States, prevent all blockade, and encounter, with 
a fair prospect of success, their entire navy. If, to cope witlt them 
upon the sea, we follow their example and build wooden ships, we shall 
Imvc to construct several at one time, for one or two ship.s would full 
HI) easy prey to their comparatively numerous steam frigates. But 
im><{tiality of numbers may be compensated by invulnerability, and thus 
not only docs economy, but naval success, dictate the wisdom and ex- 
|»wliwH'y of fighting with iron against wood, without regard to first cost. 



|l 'V\w suggestion here quoted was made two months before 

V^ Xltt «b«ve-liientioned paragraph in Secretary Welles' report 
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TEIE HEVDAY OF THE MONITOIl 
A 1'I.EET OF FIVE IN "M 



Chi Ihp A|iiK.mnlt.ix Itivrr. in IfMlt. !i<- fiv.' ol llic thou IntMt I)jh- 

ol Fedi^ml imai'Ud — nil buill on Ibe improved Ericsson plan, doing 

away with the objiKtiiiiuiblc "ovrrliang" of the Hn'k. iliapmsnl 

with in onlcr ti) give gn.-alcr sjjcod i 

tlnie thu FwlrntI luivj' hurl Fuuiiil iil 

out tbe qualities of the muttitur 

type. A monitor prrsented leaa 

tlian u lliinl as much Inrgrt urni 

08 uny une of the ohi briKulsidi; 

nhips Ihat could jMissihly tom- 

Iicle with her iinuatuenl. Her 

inuvalile Uuret enablcil her lo 

Imin her guna alnuHl instantly 

on an ndvcrBajy and lirin^ tlicm 

to bear constantly aa fast as they 

could be looiled. no mutter wlint 

the position or course of either 



squnrr'ly. The percenliiRe of shnls that euulj be so pineiil from 

tlie deck of a rolling ship was very small, most of tliem (tianeing 

off fn>m the eirt-ular turret anif'pilot- house or skidding liurndessly 

d aenwortliiness. By tliia along the deck. Only tlic moat powerful land balteriea eould nuke 



n these 



ssel. 



If 



•ground, she remiiined n revob 
tog tort irrespective of the poa 
tion of her hull. A 
serious damage must strike tlii 



do 




hea 



of tl>e 



•elephants" wliich the Fed- 
erals had leiimi>d how to use. 
Their only vulnerable *]iot was 
below the water-line. The boom 
lU'roBS the river in the picture, as 
well as the torpedo-nets, arranged 
attliehoW8ofthe\T«sels.indicate* 
that the Confederates strove con- 
stantly lo M'iic the advantage of 
this one weakness. The monitors 
Im the James and Appomalox 
were too vigilant to be thus 
caught, although hundreds of 
floating mines wen- laimeliwl in 
the eiinent or planted in the 
ehannel. Thi- fleet, rvrr on tlie 
wateh for thi-se. was kept busy 
nking them up anil rrnilering 
tliem harmless for passing ?hii». 



was writU'n, and liffi)rt' tlio Mvrrhiiuv liiul Ijctii raised. Scc- 
rfliiry Miillory had liaii ^r(n»d training for lits |)i)sition. l''()r 
several years he Iiad been chaintiaii of the Committee on \aval 
Affaii-s of the llnite<l States Senate, and had I)eeii foremost in 
his interest in tlic navy and in the chanjfcs that were taking,' 
phiee in naval nietliods. Althon^h many people of inventive 
mind and constnictive imaKiniition had worked along the lines 
that were now to he seriously adopted. Secretary Mallory was 
the first one in a position of authority to take the initiative in 
n change which al)ruptly ended the jiast eras of nuval sliip 
building, and inaugurated that of the new. 

It was in .Iiine. ISftl, that a hoard was appointed to make 
a survey of the Mcrrimnc. draw plans, and estimate tlie eost 
of the conversion of that vessel into an iron-clad battery. The 
board consisted of l^ieutcnant John M, Itrooke. inventor of 
the Hrooke rifled gun, Chief Kngineer William 1'. William- 
son, and Lieutenant Jolin I*. Porter, chief constnictor of the 
Confederate navy. AH of these gentlemen were officers «ho 
htut seen long .service in the navy of the United States. In a 
letter fnim Mallory, addressed to l'"lag-()ificcr Forrest, Porter 
and Williamson arc mentioned as being the constnictor and 
engineer of the Mcvrimm: John M. Brooke, however, hail 
much to do with her completion. He supervised the placing 
of the buttery in.side the armored citadel, H'hich consisted of 
one 7-irieh pivoted lJnK)ke rifle at each vmX, and eight guns. 
four in a broadside, six of which were 9-ineh Dahlgrens, and 
two 82-]H)undcr ]tr(M>ke rifles. In appearance, the Mcrriiiuic, 
wheti eomi)leted, resembled very much the Kads ironclads wliich 
had a])pearc(i on the Mississippi Uiver. An odd eoineideiiee 
was that the Momior was eoinnii.ssioncd as a ship of war on the 
25th of Kebniary, 1H(12, and otdy the day before the Mcrrimac, 
hencrforth known in Confederate annals as the Virginia, had 
received lier fir.st commander, Plag-Offieer Franklin Itu- 
chanan. In the orders is.sued to Iiini by Secretary Mallory, 
oectu' some pniplietie ]iaragra[)lis: 
[i«l 
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Virtl) of It^f Krnnrloiia 



Von will lioiiit j'imr rtn({ nn \\w yirf/inin, or imy other vcnnfl «f 
^tiiirMjiiiidroii, wliii-li will, ftir tlh' prr'Hcnl, finbrnnr the Virginia, Patrick 
lleiirii. Jiimmttncti. Tvimrr. Itnlris/h, mid Ueaufort. 

Till' Virginia \» n riovilly in imviil riiriHlnirl.iim, jfi untried, and hvr 
j)<>w<-rx iiiiliiiowri, Hiid the dcjmrliiii-iit will not f^iyu specific ordiint hh 
to hi-r fttliirk ii]h)o Iht- i-uti»y. Ifrr (lowcrH tut il nmi arc re^nrdtrd 
UN vi'r_v roriiiiilnhic, an<l it in lioficd tliiit you ni»y Iw nhlu t» text tlifiii. 

I.iki- thf Imyiirxl i-hnrKi' of iiiTHntry, tliiw mode of »flH<'k, wliils 
till' iiiohI di'xtruclivr, will roninii-iid itHi-lf lo yim in the pri'Ni'iit M-tircity 
of iiiniiilitiition. Il \n oni', hIho, timt. inity In- rt-ndi-red dcHfnictivu ut 
iiiffhi iiffitiimt till' i-ni-niy iil (ini-hor. 

Kvi'ti without u»i\n, lilt' Mhip woidd \k- fontiidiihli' ax ii nun. 

Could you (miiN Old Point und ninkc it diiHhiiiff cruiiiL' on the I'oto- 
nnic UN far »\n WafihitiKlon, itx i-fTi-cl u)ion \\w puldie iiiiii<l would he 
imfiortniit In Ihi- ctuiNi-. 

'I'lic n-iiHiiri llml \\w Mvrrmnc citci nut piws Old Point 
('(inilorl, or pnwvcd to New ^'ork, Ik t"l(l in aiiotlicr place, 
wlicti nIic iinil the little KrifHwili Monitor met. However, Hlh 
fur iw licr (uiticipiitcd work wan ilniic, it wiw «iicceN«ful. With 
the woodi-n vi-NNelN hIic hud it nil her own way. Hut n^ of the 
Monitor herself, after the etij^iijfenietit. too lii^h hopes were 
formed, ho, of her aiita^Miint, hefore nIic liiul l>eeii tried out, 
tcH) much wiiH expected. 

The inotiitors failed nl^ruilly iiKHiJwt well -protected aliore 
hatterien. Ah more and more of these ttirreted vessels were 
ordered to he eotistrtieted duriuK the war, they were divided into 
ehiNSCN that dilfered hut slightly from the nri^^inal type. There 
were l\v<i-lnrreted. and, even at the la.st, three-turreted inoni- 
turH; ullliouffli the low rri'e-hoard was maintninett, the ]tn>- 
teelin^ overhang; had disappeared, and this added f^reatly to 
their Neawortliiness. Tlie tra^ie kiss on the Dl.st of l)ecemlK.'r, 
I WW, of the orijfina) little ve.<wel, which Iwenme a coffin for 
sixteen of her erew in a ((ale off Cape Ilntteras, had taught 
Nhip-designers more than a little. A war-ship must Hr.st \k 
seaworthy, and U'side havuiK defensive and offensive (pialltles. 
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THE "OSAGE" IN 1864 
ONE OF THE NEW LEVIATHANS OF THE RIVER 



The low, rutiiting monitor- turret of this ironclad and Iier great guns saved both herself and the transport 
"Black Hawk" from capture during the return of the Red River expedition. The "Osage" was a later 
addition to the squadron; she and her sister ironclad, the "Neosho." were among the most powerful on the 
rivers. Porter took both with him up the Red River. On the return the "Osage" was making the descent 
with great difficulty, in tow of the "Black Hawk." when on April 14th she ran aground opposite Blair's 
plantation, A Confederate force twelve hundred strong, under General Thomas Green, sotjn appeared 
on the west bank and, planting four field-pieces, advanced to attack the stranded ironelad. The brisk 
enfilading fire of the "Lexington" and the "Neosho" did not deter them. Lieutenant-Commander T. 0. 
Selfridge waited till the heads of the Confederates a|)peared al>ove the river bank. Then he let drive at 
them with his two big guns, pouring upon them a rain of grape, canister, and shrapnel. General Green, 
who behaved with the greatest gallantry, had his head blown oS. After an hour and a half the Confederates 
withdrew from the uneqiud coTitest, with a loss of over four hundred dead and wounded. The "Osage" 
was sent to Mobile Bay in the spring of 186.i and was there sunk by a submarine torjiedo on March ^fltJi. 





The "Pittsburg" was one of the seven ironclads that Eads completed in u hundred days. 
She first went into action at Fort Donelson, where she waa struck forty times. Two shots 
from the Confederates pierced her Ix-Iow the guards. Slie began shipping water so fast 
that it was feared that she would sink. In turning around to get out of range, slie fouled 
the "Carondeiet's" stern, breaking one of her rudders. In going ahead to clear the 
"Carondelet" from the "Pittsburg," Conmiander Walke was forced to approach within 
350 yards of the fort, which immediately concentrated the fire of the batteries upon that 
single vessel, whose consorts were all drifting out of action in a disabled condition. It was 
only by great coolness and courage that the "Carondelet" was extricated after being ex- 
]josed to a terrific fire for some time. The " Pittsburg " was conspicuous in the tight with the 
Confederate flotilla at Fort Pillow. She was sent by Admiral Porter on the famous "land 
cruise" up the Yazoo, which nearly cost him the flotilla. She ran the batteries at Vicksbnrg 
and helped to silence the batteries at Grand Gulf, Mississippi. In May, 1863, she was with 
Admiral Porter on the first Red 
guished herself in the action 





THE "CINCINNATI," A SALVAGED GLTsBOAT 



The "Cincinnati" was one of the first seven Eads ironclads to lie hiiilt and was the second 
to meet disaster. She was Foote's flagship at Fort Henry and in tlie engagement .she was 
struck thirty-one times. Two of her guns and one of her pad tile- wheels were disabled, 
and her smokestacks, after-cabin, and boats were riddled with shot. She was soon in 
commission again and joined the llotitla above Island No. 10. In the sudden attAck by 
which the Confederate gunboats surprised the Fedenil squadron alwve Fort Pillow, the 
"Cincinnati" again met disaster and was towed to shallow w^aler, where she sank. Again 
she was repaired in time to take part in Uie bombardment of Vicksburg, May iT, 186S, 
under Lieutenant George D. Bache. Here she gallantly engaged single-handed the bat- 
teries on Fort Hill to the north of the town. The terrific hail of grape-shot from the 
Confederate guns compelled her to olose lier bow [K>rts, In endeavoring to gel away, she 
was so badly hit that she could barely be gotten into shoal-water before she sank. The 
Confederates set fire to her a few days later, but even that was not to be the end of the 
gallant ironclad. After the occupation of \'iekslmrg, she was raised and found to be nut 
so badly damaged as had been ^ — — l!^ ^ supjxtsed. The next year flic 

was on duty in the Missis- /1\,^ — ^...^^ VN. sippi lietween Fort Adams and 

Xatohez. In 1865 she was ( yfi i\ \\\ ^^^ ^'^ Admiral I^ee to take 

part m the final naval operations ( // g jjj ^\[ that led to the fall of Mobile. 
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MONAHCIIS OF THE KLOTILLA-THE ■■LOIISVILLE." ONE OF THE OHIGINAL EADS IRONCLADS 

Below appcAn the Frdcnil irondad "Benlon." As James B. Kads wmt on constniciing gunboats for tlie Missitisippi squnilrun, he 
kept improving on lusown ideas. The "Benton" was his mnstcrpLet-e. She was finished soon after the original seven ironclads ordered 
by the army. Though her engines were slow, she proved tu be the most powerful fiifhting vessel id the Federal Mississippi squadron. 
She held tliat distinction till lute in 1S04. when the river monitors begun to appear. The " Benton" wiu Foote'a ftugnhip in the opera- 
tions around Island No. 10; and when the gallant old officer retired, it was on her deek that he bade good-bye to his officers sad men. 
The "Benton" then beoaine the fla^hi|> ol Captain Charles Henry Davla, who in her directed the famous battle off Memphis wlicre 
tlie Ellet ranifi proved Uieir prowess. The first commander of tlie "Ilenton" was Lieutenant S. Ledyard Phelps. He (ought the gun- 
boat in boUi of the aboic engagements. The "Eienton" was hit twcnty-Uve times wliilc supporting Sherman's unsuccessful assault 
on ^^disburg from the north, and she was Admiral Porter's Bogship when he ran by the batteries at the beginning of the iiuineu%'er by 
which Grant approached and invented Vlcksburg from the southward, thus uecomplishiiig the fall of "the key to the Mississippi." 




i; s. crxBOAT "bknton," tig -fern' 




Tilt; "GENEHAL I'liU I. 
After Ihe "Gencrsl Price" bu^ami- a Fedrrol gunboat, tlie pilot-house was prutt^ted and moved fnrwanl anil other 
alterations were made. The Ellet runu continued their usvful work. Chikrlen Rivers Bllet look the first vessel pnat the 
batteries lit \'icksburg after (irsnt hod determined upon his venturesome movemenl upon the nty from the soulh. 
Admiral Fumipit. who had come up from the Red River, requested Genenil Alfred W. EUet to let him have two of 
the rsm Beet to run tlie batteries in order to augmcut the blockade of the Red River. On March iS, 1803. Lieulenant- 
ColonelJ. A. Ellet. in command of the " LaacAstcr," with his nephew, Charles Rivers El let. in I'ommand of the ".Switier- 
land," chose a time near d».vlisht for Ihe attempt. "Thesi' Ellets were all brave fellows and wen- full of the spirit of 
adventure." said .admiral Porter. Scorning the cover of darkness, they got abreast of the batteries, which promptly 
c^i™«i on Ihem in a thundering chorus. A shell exploiled the lM>llcrB of the " Lancaster " and she went to pieces and sank 
almost immediately. TTie " .Switierland " had licr boilers perforated by a plunging shot and received other injuries, but 
■be got through; and in her and in oLher uf the Rllet ram.^. Thnrles Rivers Ellet performed other distinguished services. 




must possess speed. As the class of monitors improved in size 
and power they rated among the fastest steam vessels afloat. 
The Monadnock and the Miantonomok, the final types, could 
reach the then wonderful speed of eleven knots, and tbey proved 
their seaworthy qualities by riding out gales off the capes, hold- 
ing to their anchorage when many large vessels and transports 
had been forced to cut and run. 

Toward the end of the war, the various flag-officers who 
had had, in some cases, ironclads under their command made 
reports to the United States Navy Department after close ob- 
servance of these vessels in action. Admiral (ioldsborough 
wrote, in February, 1864, a report in which he says: 

Every ironclad, as a matter of course, should be an unexception- 
able ram, or, in other words, capable herself of being used as a pro- 
jectile. She must be turned with every degree of quickness necessary. 
. , . The turret I regard as decidedly preferable (to broadside) and 
mainly for these reasons: it renders one gun of a class equivalent to 
at least two of the same disposed in opposite broadside ports, and this 
with a great reduction of crew. It admits of the use of much heavier 
guns. It docs not necessarily involve a breadth of beam antagonistic to 
velocity. It affords a better protection to guns and men, and withal, 
it secures the fighting of guns longer in a sea-way, 

Furtlier on the admiral speaks of the other departure from 
old types and traditions. He says : 

The \nc Ironsides, I regard as a much more efficient type of iron- 
clad than the monitors just discussed, because of her possessing decided 
advantages over them in the particulars of fitness for general purposes, 
seaworthiness, relative strength of bottom, or absolute capacity to 
endure vibration thereat, security against an antagonistic vessel. . . , 
Had she been planned for turrets, instead of to use guns at broadside 
ports, she would have been, I think, still more formidable; nor is she 
unexceptionable in other respects, and among them speed and turning- 
qufilities. 





THE MOST FAMOUS NAVAL ACTION 
OF THE CIVIL WAR 



THE duel between the Monitor and tlie Merrimac has be- 
come faniiHar to most readers of American history from 
a decidedly one-sided viewpoint. On this great battle-drama, 
whose two thrilling acts were separated only by the curtain of 
night, much has been written that is exaggerated ; many of its 
movements have been misconstrued — or misstated. The first 
act, so replete with tragedy, that led up dramatically to the last, 
has often been forgotten. 

If any of the Norfolk newspapers of the 6th of March, 
1862, reached the Federal fleet lying off Newport News, the 
spirit of those who read perhaps might have risen, for they an- 
nounced that the Virginia, as the reconstructed Merrimac was 
named (and hereafter in this chapter we shall call her by the 
latter name), was a total failure, her engines were useless, she 
was incapable of being steered, her armament would have to be 
lightened ; in fact, the money spent on her had been absolutely 
thrown away. Maybe some of the knowing ones read this bit 
of news with reservations, for it was customary and perfectly 
honorable " to deceive the enemy " — as well as the public — in 
the daily press. 

No one knew better than Naval Constructor John L. Por- 
ter, Chief Engineer William P. Williamson, Lieutenants 
William L. Powell and John M. Brooke thather construction 
was a success. As for her officers, Flag-Officer Buchanan and 
Lieutenant Catesby ap R. Jones, her executive officer, they 
were satisfied that she could fight; and her chief engineer, H. 
Ashton Ramsey, had gotten her old and decrepit engines into 
such shape that they could be fairly depended upon. Those 
who knew her were not lacking in faith. 




THE NORFOLK NAVY-YARD 
WHERE THE "VIRGINIA" WAS BlILT 



Whva thow iK.i qiioT-limking crafl— thp 
"Monitor" un.l the "Virginia" ("Mi'rri- 
nu>c") — iippmiicheij poch utltrr in Ilniiiplun 
Rowls on Sunday morning, Man-h 9, 1863. 
miK'li more hung in tht^ boJiuicc Ui lie de- 
rided than the mtTP (jucstion of nliich 
ihoitld wiu. These werf no foreign toes 
that oppoiwfj eat^h other. ]>ul nwn of Ili« same 
ni-e. and tfai; fighting-ninohineii which they 
lirought into action epitomized thebest judg- 
ment of men that had been trained in the snuu- 
navy. The fact that ironclad rewielii wrT.- 
to engage for the first time in a momenlou^ 
cnnllict waa of minor signiScancv. Euro|H' 
hail already taken a long stpp loward th<' 
employment of unnor pltite: not its phtce in 
nnval warfaiv. but the manner in whirh it 
Has to be given ettectiveneas by American 
liniins. wm at stake. Of thpsr two new ar- 
iiiored kllighlit of the sra. thp '"VirKinla" 




(Ihe first In lie begun) was the more directly 
Ibe ri'sidl of native thought and circunutsnce. 
Her liutl WKS all that was left of one ofthe 
gallant old fighting frigates built soon after 
the I'nitcd Statca became a nation. The 
men who phumed and superintended lier con- 
struclion were skilled officers of the old navy 
—John L. Porter and William P. Wdllamson. 
Her amuiTiient was prepare<l hy another 
veleran. John M. Brooke, and oonsiited in 
part of his own invention, the Brooke rifled 
gun. She was built at a national navy-ynrd 
al Norfolk; and had this not fallen into the 
liands rrf the Confederates at the beginning 
of the war, the remodeleil "Mcrrimac" 
would never have appeared iti Hampton 
Rnada lu teach the wooden ships of the old 
navy the bitler lesson that their usefulness 
was on llif wane and soon to be at an end. 
The era of Ihe modern warship had come. 



J 



With everything on hoard and steam up, the " total fail- 
ure " was ready to make her first attack on the 8th of March, 
1862. People had crowded down to the water's edge to study 
her much-heralded " imperfections." What they chiefly noted 
was that she was very slow, and indeed her speed was not above 
five knots an hour. Captain William H. Parker, C. S. N., has 
left so vivid a description of this new departure in naval con- 
struction in his " Recollections of a Naval Officer," that the 
mind's eye can see her perfectly: 

Tlie appearance of the Merrimac was that of the roof of a house. 
Saw off the top of a house at the eaves (supposing it to be an ordinary 
gab]e-encled, shelving-sided roof), pass a plane parallel to the first 
through the roof some feet beneath the ridge, incline the gable ends, 
put it in the water, and you have the Merrimac as she appeared. When 
she was not in action her people stood on top of this roof which was, 
in fact, her spar-deck, 

Tlie Norfolk papers, however, were not so far from 
wrong. Captain Buchanan commanded her for three days and 
a little over; Lieutenant Jones, for about the same time, and 
Flag-Officer Tattnall for forty-five days, yet out of the two 
months that she was supposed to be in commission and ready 
to fight, there were actually only about fifteen days that she 
was not in dock, or laid up in the hands of the navy-yard me- 
chanics. 

But to return to the moment of expectation — the morning 
of the 8th of March. Oflf Newport News, in Hampton Roads, 
only six and a half miles from Old Point Comfort and some 
twelve miles from Norfolk, lay the Federal squadron: the old 
Congress and the Cumberland well out in the stream, and far- 
ther down toward Fortress Monroe the splendid steam frigates 
Minnesota and Roanoke, and the sailing frigate St. Lawrence. 
There were some nondescript vessels and a few decrepit store- 
ships that never counted in the succeeding crowded moments, 
but certainly six months before it would have been suicide for 






CAPTAIN FRANKLIN BUCHANAN, C. S. N.. AND CAPTAIN JOSIAH TATTNALL. C. S. N., 
COMMANDING THE "VIRGINIA" CMERRIMAC ■) 
It wu ft talk of Burpassing difficulty and <lungrr that confronteil Cuptnin Bur-liuaan when Ihc " Virginui" shippnl her 
anchors on March 8. 1862, and steamed down Elizokbeth Rivrr to light a fleet of Ihe moat powerful line-or-bBtlle ships 
in the Federal !!&%■}'. lying under the guns of runuidable htnd batterEea, The "Virginia's" trial trip was ttus voyage 
into imminent battle; not one of hFTguns hail been fired; her crew, volunteers from the Confederate army, were strangen 
111 one another and to their officers: they had never even had a practice drill together. The vessel Uy too low In the water, 
and her faulty engines gave her a speed of but S\e knots, making maneuvering in the narrow clinnnel exceedingly difficult. 
But Captain Buchanan, who had risen from a siek-bed to take liis command, flinched for none of this — -nor for tlie fact 
that his own brother, McKean. was paymaster on the "Congress." It was one of the most hazardous experiments in 
■II warfare that Captain Buchanan was about to make, and its result revolutionised the Ameriean navy. Captain 
TbIIooU, another experienced officer of the old navy, relievcil Buchanan on April 1 1, 18(il. and diligently sought a second 
battle with tlie " Monitor." but it was not accepted. On May lllh the "\*irgiQia" wus deslroycU by Tattnall's cmler. 




any single vessel of any navy of the world to have challenged 
this squadron to action. Although the Congress, St. Imw- 
rence, and Cumberland were sailing vessels, they mounted one 
hundred and twfenty-foiir guns between them, twenty-two of 
which were 9-inch; together, their crews amounted to well over 
a thousand men. The Minnesota and Roanoke had twelve 
hundred men between them, and carried over eighty 9-inch and 
11-inch guns. 

There is no question that the appearance of the Merri- 
mac, as she hove in sight accompanied by her consorts, Beati' 
fort and Kalcigk, small river steamers mounting rifled 32- 
pounders in the bow and carrying crews of about forty men, 
was a surprise. The Merrimac, as she came down tlie Eliza- 
beth River from Xorfolk, had steered verj' badly. It was nec- 
essary for the Beaufort, imder command of Lieutenant Parker, 
to pass her a line in order to keep her head straight. Owing 
to her deep draft, the great ironclad required over twenty-two 
feet of water to float her clear of the bottom. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon the little squadron had 
swept into the James and turned up-stream. Lying to the last 
of the flood-tide, the great wooden frigates Congress and Cum- 
berland, with their washed clothes on the line, were totally una- 
ware of the approach of their nemesis. The Congress was just 
off the point, and the Cumberland a short distance above it. 
It was soon seen that the vessels had at last noticed their un- 
tried foe. Down came the lines of washing, signals flashed, 
and shortly after two o'clock the little Beaufort, which was 
steaming along at the port bow of the Merrimac, fired the first 
shot. Up the flagstaff of the Merrimac climbed the signals 
that spelled the order for close action. 

The Congress and the Cumberland, though taken by sur- 
prise, had cast loose, served their guns in marvelous haste, and 
soon opened a tremendous fire, assisted by the batteries on the 
shore. The Merrimac swept by the Congress and made for the 
latter 's consort. The Cumberland's broadside was across the 
[1^ 
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THK "CHEKSli: BOX" THAT >L\DE HISTORY 
AS IT APPEARED FOUR MONTHS LATER 



Id this rcmarkuble view of the " Monitor's" turret, taken in July, I86i, U seen lis clearly as on the day 
after the great hattle the effect of the Confederate fire npon Ericsson's novel craft. As the two vessels ap- 
proached each other aWut half-past eight on that immortal Sunday morning, the men within the turret 
waited anxiously for the first shot of their antagonist. It soon came from her bow gun and went wide of the 
mark. The "Virgmia" no longer had the broadside of a wooden ship at which to aim. Not until the 
"Monitor" was alongside the big ironeladat closerange came the order "Begin firing" to the men in the 
"cheese box." Then the gun-ports of the turret were triced back, and it began to revolve for the first time 
in battle. As soon as the guns were liniught to bear, two ll-inch solid shot struck the "Virginia's" armor; 
almost immediately sJie replied with her broadside, and Lieutenant Greene and his gunners listened 
anxiously to the shells bursting against their citadel. They made no more impression than is ai>parent in 
the picture. Confident in the protection of their armor, the Fi'dernls reloaded with a will and came again 
and again to close quarters with their adversary, hurling two great projectiles al>out everj- eight minutes. 



channel. As tlie big ironclad approafhed tlie wooden frigate 
slie fired her guns, and apparently almost every shot reached 
the bulwarks, while the old frigate's missiles bounded hke peb- 
bles off the sloping iron sides. The plucky little gunboats 
Beaufort and Raleigh dropped back and attacked the Congress. 
Without hesitation, the Mcrrimac made for the starboard side 
of the towering Cumberland^ receiving a heavy broadside and 
replying with her bow gun as she neared. 

Through the thick smoke that now hung over the water, 
the Merrimae steamed on and crashed into the Cumberland 
just forward of her fore chamiels. Like some great animal 
that had received its mortal wound, the ship staggered and 
inmiediately began to settle by the head. Reversing lier en- 
gines, the Merrimae strove to withdraw the iron beak that had 
reached her opponent's heart. It was with difficulty that she 
did so: in fact, the Cumberland was sinking steadily by the 
time she had worked herself free, and the great ramming bow, 
that already had been submerged for some feet, remained in the 
wound it had made. 

There were things that happened this day under the two 
flags that, lo()king back upon them, should make the American 
heart beat high with pride. As the Cumberland sank, even 
while the waters Mere entering her ports, and with succeeding 
sickening lurches she was going down to her grave, her crew 
kept on cheering, and continued firing their u.seless guns. It 
was only forty minutes after the Beaufort had opened the 
action that the Cumberland's keel rested on the bottom; then, 
with her flags flying, she turned over on her beam-ends. 

In this charge of the Merrimae there is one thing that 
must be taken into consideration when giving her officers and 
mcTi their share of praise for courage. She was an untried 
experiment; her iron prow was not well fastened on (which 
proved foi-tunate for her, all thhigs considered). There were 
many naval men, who, as they watched her construction, prophe- 
sied that if ever she struck full and square the timbers of a well- 




MEN ON THE "MONITOH" WHO fOUGHT WITH WORDEN 



Here on the deck ot the 
"Monilor" sit some of the 
moD who hi'ld up the hoods of 
Lieutenaiit Wurden in tlie 
great Gght with the "Virginia." 
la the picture, taken in July, 
186i, only four months after- 
nurd, one ot the nine (aiuuu~ 
denU on the turret are visible. 
It required euurage aut only U- 
fight in the "Monitor" for ll» 
first time but loemburk on her at 
all. for she waa a strange unii 
untried invention at which 
many liigh authorities shook 
their heads. But durbg the 
battle, amid all the dillicultieji 
of breakdowns by the new un- 
tried machinery. Lieutenant S. 
Dana Creenecoully directed liin 
men. who kept up a fire iif 
remarkable accuracy. Twenty, 
ot the forty-one ll-inch ahol 
fired from the " Monitor " took 
effect, more or less, on the iron 
plates ot the "Mrginia." The 




ADMIIUL J. 1,. WORDKN 



"Moniloi" was struck nine 

the pilot-house, thrice on the 
deck, and eight times on the 
side. WTiile Greene was fight- 
ing nobly in the turret, Wonlcn 
with the helmsman in the pilot- 
ing his vrssfl and swking to 
mm his hugr antagonist. Twice 
he almost succeeded and both 
limes Greene's guns were used 
on the "A'irginia" at point- 
blank range with telling effect. 
Toward the close ot the action 
\V<.r<i.-n was blinded by a shell 
striking near one of the peep- 
hoU-i. in the pilot-house and 
the command devolvtil upon 
Greene. Worden, e\-en m his 
agony of puin while the doctor 
was attending hb injuries, asked 
constantly alKiul the progress ot 
Ihebullle; and when told that 
llie " Minnetota " was safe, be 
said. "Then I can die happy." 
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built and heavy craft, she would become a coffin for her three 
hundred and twenty men and officers. 

When the beak did break off, the Merrimac, leaking not 
a little at the bow, turned around with some difficulty and made 
for the Congress, The latter had slipped her cable, set her 
foretopsail, and with a little tug-gunboat puffing and strain- 
ing under her bows, was making for shoal water, endeavoring 
to beach herself under the protection of the Federal batteries 
on the river bank. It must not be forgotten that on this mem- 
orable day, when, owing to the subsequent interest and the do- 
ings of the main actors, much was forgotten, there came as 
near being a fleet -action as took place at any meeting of vessels 
on the Atlantic coast during the whole course of the war. For, 
besides the great ironclad and her two little consorts that put 
out with her from the navy-yard, there was an entirely separate 
squadron that took part in the battle of the 8th. 

A little flotilla that had been armed and outfitted at Rich- 
mond and placed under the command of Commander Tucker, 
had been waiting since daylight some ten miles above Newport 
News at Day's Point, for the Merrimac's appearance, for Com- 
mander Tucker had been informed that she would try conclu- 
sions on the 8th. The Patrick Henry, Teaser, and Jamestown, 
under command of Commander Tucker, Lieutenants Webb 
and Barney, came steaming down past the shore batteries, and 
the Congress, stranded and able to use but a very small pro- 
portion of her guns, found herself under the concentrated fire 
of five vessels in addition to the heavy guns of the Merrimac. 

IVIany were the side-stories of this day. The brave old 
Cumberland's captain. Commander William Radford, was not 
with his ship when the attack was made, and it was Lieutenant 
George U. Morris who managed and fought her so bravely. 
On the Congress a strange condition of affairs existed. Com- 
mander William B. Smith had just been relieved of the com- 
mand but was still on board. Lieutenant Joseph B. Smith 
had been appointed to take command of her. Lieutenant 




THE FIRST FIGHTERS OF THE TLRRET-THEIR TOLCHING LETTER 

In this pictjre of the " MoiiiUn''3" crew taken in July. 1H6S. are seen the Faces of old saEtorg from the famous old sailing frigate " Sabine," 
mingled with those of young recruits from the receiviog ship " North Curolina." As volunteers these brave fellows had manned the new 
fighting machine that was to re\'olutioniie the Federal navy. They hod weatbcreil the perilous voyi^p? from New York to Hampton 
Roads m constant danger ot tnundcring. With no rest from the anxiety and eihauation of that voyage, they liad fought the greatest 
naval battle of modem times under conditions that might well make the stoutest heart quail. Here in a brief respite they hai'e escaped 
Irom their murky quarters below deck and are playing checkers and idling about in the sunshine. ' There were to be but le« more 
glinipaca of the Hun tor some of them, for on December 31»l the " Monitor" met the fate which had threatened her on her first voyage, 
and she became an "iron cuSin" in (act as well as in name. Sixteen of her compan}' of sixty-five went down with her off Hattenu. 
After ihe famous bat tie the "Monitor's" crew. still waiting for another opportunity to engage the "Mcrrimac.'had sent the touching letter 
to Lieutenant Worden ot which the (i)llliwing is a portion: " To our Dear and hooered Captain: — Dear Sir: These few lines is from 
your own Crew of the " Monitor.' Hoping to God that they will have the pleasure ot Wclconiing you Back to us aRain Soon, for we are 
all Ready, able, and n-illing to meet Death or any thing else, only give Us Back our own Captain again. Dear Captain we have got your 
Pilot-house fixtii and all Ready for you when you get well again. . . . But We all join in with our Kindest Love to you hoping that 
God will Restore you to us apiin and hoping that your Sufferings is at an end now and we are ull so gUd to hear that your eye Sight 
will be Spaired to you agiiin. . . We Remain uulill death, your .Vffcctionate Crew, the ' Monitor * Ikivs." Halting wonia (rom brave hearti! 
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,\»xtm Perwlerjfn.'tt was cxecntfre oAnr. Ai soon as the J/cr- 

rimarr «ju recfjgnEZfd. the ex-aptain Toionteocd hb serrices. 
wtiicfi were accepted, and be was asatened to duty under the 
two oflicEm whom fonnerir be bad ranked. niKn the news 
was IffTiu^t to Washington that the Com^mt bad surren- 
dered, the father of Joseph B. Smitfa. himself an old officer of 
the nav}-, made but one comment. " The Comsn$M surren- 
dered! " be exclaimed. " Then Joe"s dead! " And so it was. 

It must not be presumed that the Federal T«sseb down 
at Old Point Comfort lay idly by. As soon as the dicaded 
Jlerrimae hove in sigbt. ererything had been coaunotion on 
board of them. The Minnetota and Roamoke were endeanH-- 
ing to get up steam, and the St. Laamnct. as w«U as both of 
the femner vessels, at last bad summoned tugs that had made 
fast towing lines, and tbey were making every effort to gain 
the scene of active fighting. Near Slewell's Point, at the south 
of the James where the Elizabeth River flows into it. was a 
hea*y Confederate battery, mounting, among its other pieces 
of ordnance, the only 11-indi gun the Confederacy possessed. 

It was necessary for these three approaching vessels to 
crmie into range of this batter}', and the JUinntrsota received 
a shot through her mainmast, while the others succeeded in 
passing without material damage. It may have been due to 
the eagerness of all three to get into the fight, or it may have 
\Hxtt due to the mist of smoke that came drifting do«ii the 
stream, that first the iIinne»ota, then the St. Laicrcnce. and 
lajttly the Roanoke went aground, although the two last-nanted 
were wxjn afloat. 

While the Congress and the shore batteries maintained a 
Ifdig and hitter fight of over an hour, the Minm'sota lireil a 
f<;w broadsides at the Jlerrimae and the Confederate gunboats, 
and was replied to ; the St. Lawrence, almost out of range, also 
eiidi;«v(>re<l tc) bring her guns to bear. But it was at the Cun- 
i^remi that all the Confederate efforts were now tlirected. The 
Mtrrhinic (roidd not pursue the same tactics against her that 
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OFFICERS ON DECK OF THE ORIGINAL "MONITOR"— THE NEANXY FLEDGED 
FIGHTER OF THE NAVY 

After the briUiiitit battle m Hampton Roads, high hopes centered in the 'Monitor" for stUI 
greater achievements. On May 9, 1862. under Lieutenant-Commander W. N. Jeffcrs, she 
led a squadron against the Confederate works at Sewelt's Point, and as she engaged them the 
"Virginia" (" Merrimac ") came down the river, but the two antagonists did not give battle to 
each other. On May lltJi the "Virginia" was destroyed by the Confederates and it was 
determined to scud the "Monitor" and several vessels up the James River in an effort to 
capture Richmond. On May 15th, the Federal vessels were confronted by the hastily con- 
structed Fort Darling at Drewry's Bluff. These works were all that stood l)etween the Fed- 
erals and the Confederate Capital, hut behind them were the former gunners of the "Virginia" 
("Merrimac") and the "Monitor" again found them formidable foeraen. .\lthough she 
herself was not seriously injured by their fire, the "Galena" and other of her consorts were 
HO cut up that the attempt to take Richmond by the water route had to l>e abandoned. 




she had against the Cumberland for two reasons: there would 
be no sense in ramming a beached vessel, and even if she had 
been lying in the deep channel, no such tactics could be em- 
ployed, owing to the condition of the Merrimac'x twisted and 
leaking bow. The Congress had been assisted to the place 
where she ran ashore, between the Middle Ground and New- 
port News Point, by the tug-gunboat Zouave, under Acting 
Master Henry Reaney, who had passed a line to her, and thus 
she was dragged to the protection of the Federal batteries. 

The decks of the Congress were soon littered with the 
wounded and running with blood; she was afire in the main 
hold, in the sick-bay, and under the wardroom near the after 
magazine. No vessel could come to her assistance; the shore 
batteries under the circumstances offered her little or no pro- 
tection, and about four o'clock in the afternoon the colors were 
hauled down. Midshipman Mallar>", son of the Confederate 
Secretar\' of the Navy, turning to Lieutenant Parker, on the 
Beaufort, pointed to the descending flag, at the same time ex- 
claiming, " I'll swear we fired the last gun." It was true. The 
little gunboat that had rendered such good accoimt of herself 
under the same officers in the early actions in North Carolina 
waters, had fired the first and the last shot of the day. 

A strange condition of affairs now followed, and they 
gave rise to subsequent bitter controversy. Suffice it that when 
the Beaufort and one or two of the other Confederate gunboats, 
under orders from the flagship to take off' the officers and 
wounded as prisoners and let the crew escape ashore, came 
alongside the stranded vessel, they were fired upon with both 
musketry and artillery at close range from the shore. The 
Beaufort was driven off, and the Merrimac again opened on 
the Congress, although a white flag had been hoisted to show 
that she was out of action. Many of the Federal wounded were 
hit a second time; some were killed; the casualties among the 
Confederate gunboats, and even on the Merrimac, were consid- 
erably increased. Lieutenant Pendergrast and Commander 
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THE LESSON OF THE IRONCLAI>— SOME OF THE FIRST TESTS AT THE XAVY-YARD 

Here in the Washington Navy-yard, as it ai»[>earetl on Indepeiidpnce Day, 1866, are the e\idcn<^s of what 
the American Ci^il War had taught not only the United States n&vy but the world's designers of wurshipH. 
In four short years of experimentation in the throes of an internecine struggle, the Na\'y Department had 
not only evolved the most powerful fighting fleet on the seas of the world, but had stamped it wilh distinct- 
ively American ideas. In the picture, a year after the war. can be seen how the navy had beguii to im- 
prove the experience it had gained. Already the tests of piercing power of projectiles upon armor jilitU^ 
Ke all about, precursors of the steel battleships and big guns that are the marvel of the pn'nenf day. Tlic 
wooden hulls of the early monitors rotted away, and a.s they did so steel construction was gradually evolvnl. 
The monitor principle was 6nally abandoned in its entirely but the turret still remain***!. Likewise the turtle- 
back construction of the decks of these same ^■esse^s remains in the swift and powerful torpedo-boat destroyers. 



Smith surrendered the Congress to Lieutenant Parker of the 
Beaufort. The two Federal officers very nearly suffered death 
from the hail of hiillets [Miured upon the Raleigh and the Beau- 
fort after tire surrender. 

In view of the happenings of the subsec|uent day, which 
were even to Ik: more startling, the comparative losses on the 
Federal and Confederate si<le make an interesting showing. 
The Merrimac lost twenty-one killed and wounded, including 
Flag-Officer Huchanan and his flag-lieutenant, Rohert D. 
Minor. The casualties of the Patrick Henry were fourteen; 
the Beaufort, eight; the Raleigh, seven, including two officers; 
the total Confederate loss was in the neighborhood of sixty. 
The I''ederal officers made reports that accounted for nearly 
four hundred killed, wounded, and drowned. 

The giniboats were compelled to draw off from their prize, 
but they brought along with them her battle-flag, stained and 
saturated with blood where it had been trailed across the deck. 
The stranded Minnesota now lay at the Merrimac' s mercy; but 
the tide was lowering; night was coming on, and the further 
<Iestruction of the fleet was only put off, it was supposed, until 
the morrow. The Merrimac and her consorts withdrew to an- 
chorage off Sewell's Point. And so the curtain felll 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the feeling of elation 
on tlie one side and of consternation on the other that followed 
the Merrimac's first day of triumph. Prophecies and fears pre- 
vailed. " The Merrimac will sweep the Federal fleet from off 
the surface of the sea ; she will exact ransom and levy toll on 
every Northern seaport;" thus predicted the oversanguine 
Southern believers in her powers and prowess. Secretary 
Stanton, at a cabinet meeting, became panic-stricken while dis- 
cussing the news from Hanii)ton Roads. He was for recalling 
General Uurnside, and abandoning Port Royal. With a glance 
out of a ^Vhite House window, he stated that he was sure the 
monster was at that moment on her way to Washington. " Not 
uiilikelv, we shall have a shell or cannon-ball from one of her 
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ONE OK THE -FIGHTING RAFTS'— isai 
This line ligiirc of a munitur lying Id tliF James in IR64 ihowa cic&riy tlie tivo grest principles Eriraiuni embudied in liiapUn. 
Skeptics said tluit the " Monitor " would never be able to keep Kn even keel with the waves washiitff over her low freeboard. 
Krioson, who had seen the hu^ lumber-rafts in his native Sweden riding steadily though slmost aubmetgeii, knew U'tter. 
Again it was objeirted that the disehar^ uf the guns would kill every man in the turret. But as an officer in the Swedish 
anil)'. Eriesaon had learned, by firing heavy guns from little huts, tliat if the muizles protruded the concussion within was 
ini-nnsiderable. Upon tliese two ideas he built his model that prai'ed so momentous to the American navy. When ('. S. 
Bushaell look the model to Washington, he was referred to Commander C. H. Davis by the other two members of the Naval 
Itoard. Davis, upon examining the model closely, told Bushndl that he eould "take the litUe thmg home and worship it, 
as il would not be idolatry, because it was in the image of nothing ' in the heaven alwve or im the earth beneath or In the 
waters under the earth.' " It was not long, however, before the completed monitor Ijecnnie the idol of the Fedcnil iinvy. 
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guns in the White House before we leave this room." The 
cabinet, and even Mr. IJncoIn himself, «'ere much depressed. 
For they did not know that the only serious consequence of the 
great sea-fight, besides the loss of two antiquated wooden ships, 
would be the revolutionizing of the navies of the world. 

I^ieuteriant (afterward Captain) Parker, commander of 
the Beaufort, who knew the shortcomings as well as the good 
points of the Merrimac'g construction, tells of the feeling of the 
day, and how moral influence in war becomes a factor in times 
of crises. He writes in the work above cited; 




No battle that was ever fought caused as great a sensation through 
the civilized world. The moral effect at the North was most marvelous ; 
an<l even now I can scarcely realize it. The people of New York and 
Wasliington were in hourly expectation of the Merrimac't appearance 
off those cities, and I suppose were ready to yield at the first summons. 
At the South, it was expected that she would take Fortress Monroe 
when she again went out. I recollect trying to explain to a gentleman 
at the time how absurd it was to expect this of her. I told liim that 
she might bombard Fortress Monroe all day without doing it any con- 
siderable damage ; that she would get out of ammunition ; that she car- 
ried but three hundred and fifty men, and could not land a force, even 
if her boats were not shot away, though they would be; that, in fine, I 
wouhl be willing to take up my quarters in the casemates there and let 
the Mcrrimac hammer away for a month — but all to no purpose; the 
impression had been made on him : a gun mounted on an ironclad must be 
capable of doing more damage than one on a wooilen vessel. An idea 
once fixed cannot be eradicated; just as we hear people say every day 
that Jackson at New Orleans defeated the veterans of Waterloo ! 

As to the Merrimac going to New York, she would have foundered 
M soon as she got outside of Cape Henry. She could not have lived in 
Hampton Roads in a moderate sea. She was just buoyant enough to 
float when she had a few days' coal and water on hoard. A little more 
would have sent her to the bottom. When she rammed the Cumberland 
she dipped forward until the water nearly entered her bowport ; had it 
done so she would have gone down. Perhaps it was fortunate for her 
that her prow did break off, otherwise she might not have extricated 
170] 
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THK KiHST PHIZE OF A MONITOR— FEDEU A L OKHiKHS (IN DECK OF THE fAPTl'RED fONFEDEHATE 
HAM "ATLANTA" 



The honor of the first cfeciaiie eDp^Bgeiiicnt with one of llie for- 
midsbic JronchMb thnt were construclecl by the Confedcmcy was 
denied to the origina] "Monitor." It fell to the monitor "\V«- 
twirken," one of seven similar vessels dmigunl by Ericsson fur the 
likvy. Under CaplAin John Rodgers, she. with her sister-vessela. 
ran first under fire in the altaek nwde 
upon Fort Sumtex and the batleries in 
Charleston Harbor by Reu-Adloiral Du 
Punt in April. 1803. In June, ahe and the 
"N'ahant" were blockading the muuth of 
Wilmington River, Georgia. Early on 
the Diuming of (he ITth, Captain Rodgcrs 
was apprised that the huge Confederate 
ram, into which the old blockade-ninner 
"Rngal" hod been oimverted. waseominu 
duu~n to raise the blockade. Clearing 
for nction. the "Wcehawkcn" steamed 
slowly toward the northeastern enil 
dl Wassaw Sound, followed by Iho 
"Nahant." When about a mile and a 
half from the •■ Weehuwken." the "At- 
lanta," Khicb was agroimd. lired a rifte- 
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shot at her. The "Weehawken." without repljTng, approaehed to 
within three hundred j'ards of the ram and opened Rrv. The Erst 
shot broke through the armor and wood bucking of the " Atliinta,' 
strewing her deck with splinters and priwtraling about forty of her 
crew by the conclusion. The seivnd shot broke only a couple of 
plates, but the third knocked off the top 
of the pilot-houBc, wounding the pilots 
and stunning the man at the whed. Tlie 
fourth shot struck a port-stopper in the 
(i-nler, breaking it in two and driving tlie 
frngnicnis through the port. J1\-e shots 
in all were fired by the "Wrehawken" in 
fifteen minutes. Then the colors of the 
"Atlanta" were hauled down, a white 
Sa^ was hoisted, and Commander William 
A. Webb. C. S. N., put off in a boat to the 
"Wrehawken." when- he delivered his 
sword to Captiun Rodgers. Tlic li^l nas 
over before the " Nahant " ci)uld become 
engag"'- f"? "AtlanlJi" wns not aeri- 
iiiisly damaged and was milled to the 
Feileral navy, where she did good serv-ice- 




herself. I served afterward in the Palmetto State, a vessel of similar 
construction to the Merrimac, but much more buoyant ; jet I have seen 
the time when we were glad to got under a lee, even in Charleston Har- 
bor. The Merrimac, with but a few days' stores on boaril, drew twenty- 
two and one-half feet of water. She could not have gone to Baltimore 
or Washington without lightening her very much. This would have 
brought her uiiarmored hull out of the water, and then she would no 
longer have been an ironclad ! 

I was not so much surprised at the extravagant expectations of the 
Southern people, who necessarily knew but Httlc of such matters ; but I 
must say I could not have imagined the extent of the demoralization 
which existed at Fortress Monroe and in the Federal fleet on the 8th and 
9th of March. I have been told by an officer of high rank, who was 
present in the fort, that if the Merrimac had fired a shot at it on the 
8th, the general in Command would have surrendered it ; and. If I am not 
very much mistaken, I have seen a despatch from that general to the 
effect that if the Merrimac passed Fortress Monroe it must necessarily 
fall! After this, one can well understand what Napoleon has said in 
reference to the moral as compared to the physical effect in war. 

But John Taylor Wood, C. S. N., a lieutenant on the 
Merrimac, speaks in " Battles and Leaders of the Ci\il War " 
of the vessel's condition as she lav at anchor off Sewell's Point : 



The armor was hardly damaged, though at one time our ship was 
the focus on which were directed at least one hundred iicavy guns, afloat 
and ashore. But nothing outside escaped. Two guns were disabled 
by having their muzzles shot off. The ram was left in the side of the 
Cumberland. One anchor, the smoke-stack, and the steampipes were 
shot away. Railings, stanchions, boat-davits, everything was swept 
clean. The flagstaff was repeatedly knocked over, and finally a board- 
ing-pike was used. Commodore Buchanan and the other wounded were 
sent to the Naval Hospital, and after making preparations for the 
next day's fight, we slept at our guns, dreaming of other victories in 
the morning," 

Shortly after breakfast-time on the 9th, the Merrimac, fol- 
lowed by the Confederate squadron, got under way under a 
im) 





DECK OF THE "CATSKILL ■— THE LEADER OF THE (iUEAT BOMBARDMENT 

On July 10, 1863, under foinuiander George \V. Rodgers, tind with Rear-Adniiral Duhlgren's flag floaling 
above her, the "Catskill" steamed across the bar into Charleston Harlmr and opened fire on Fort Waguer 
on Morris Island. She was followed by the "Montauk," "Naliant," and " Weehawkeii," and immediately 
all the Confederate batteries in Charleston Harbor spoke out their terri6c thunder. The "CatskJll" was 
no stranger to that battle-ground; she had seen her first service in Admiral Du Fonts squadron that had 
failed to silence the defenses of Charleston the preceding April. Now came her supreme test under Admiral 
Dahlgren. As his flagship she liecame the especial target. A large percentage of the sixty hits were very 
severe. Yet the brave men in the turret coolly fired their guns, almost oblivious to the heavy shot that 
was raining uixtn their armor. Her pilot-house was broken entirely through by one shot, while her side 
armor and deck-plates were pierced in many places, maJdng the entrance of the water troublesome. But the 
" Cntskill." after firing 1*28 rounds, came out of action in good working order- On August 17th Commander 
Rodgers, while maneuvering for a closer berth in the attack on Fort Wagner, was killed in the pilot-house. 




full head of steam, and closely accompanied by the gunboat 
Patrick Henri/, headed directly for the Minnesota that she 
counted already as a prize. There is no doubt that despite the 
Minnesota's heavy broadsides she would have become a prey 
to her reconstructed sister ship, for the original Merrimac had 
been built on the same lines and was practically of the same 
tonnage and armament. 

Only one thing prevented the carrjnng out of the pro- 
gram, and that was the sudden appearance of the strange little 
craft that, with her volunteer crew of old sailors, had started 
from New York on Thursday, the 6th of March, under the 
command of officers who were not sure whether they would 
ever reach their destination or not. No power of imagination 
could invent a more dramatic moment for the arrival of a res- 
cuer than that of the Monitor's appearance in Hampton Roads. 
Late in the afternoon of Saturday, March 8th, as she entered 
the waters of Chesapeake Bay, there was heard the sound of 
heavy firing, and Lieutenant John L. Worden, tlien in com- 
mand, as he listened intently, estimated the distance to be full 
twenty miles and correctly guessed that it was the Merrimac in 
conflict with the Federal fleet. While she steamed ahead the 
Monitor was made ready for action, although such prepara- 
tions were of the simplest character. Before long the flames 
and smoke from the burning Congress could be easily distin- 
guished. At 9 P.M. the Monitor was alongside the Hoanoke, 
whose commander. Captain Marston, suggested that she should 
go at once to the assistance of the Minnesota, which was still 
aground. 

It was midnight before Lieutenant S. Dana Greene, sent 
by Worden, reached the Minnesota and reported to Captain 
Van Brunt. While the two officers were talking there came a 
succession of loud reports, and the Congress blew up, as if 
warning her sisters of the fleet of the fate in store for them. 
There was little sleep for anyone that night. At seven o'clock 
in the morning the crew were called to quarters. 




THE ARMY'S CHIEF RELL\NCE ON THE RIVER— THE DOUBLE -TURRETED 
MONITOR "ONONDAGA" 
While Admiral Porter and his squadron were absent on the Fort Fisher expedition, it was of the 
greatest importance that an adequate flotilla should be left in the .lanie.i to preehide the possibility 
of the Conlcderate gnnbonts getting down past the obstructions and making a Iwld and disastrous 
attack on City Point, the army base. Having left this huge ironclad fighting- vessel behind. Admiral 
Porter felt at ease. But the undaunted Confederate Flag-OfEcer J. K. Mitchell wa-s not to be 
defined from making one last attempt to strike n telling blow with the "^'irginia" and her con- 
sorts On the night of January ^3, 1865, be came down to the Federal obstructions and attempted 
to get by. When the movement was discovered, eontraij' to all expectations the great " Onondaga " 
retreated down the river. The moment might well have been one of the greatest anxiety for the 
Federals, but in maneuvering, the "Virginia" and the "Richmond" both got aground and the 
"Onondaga," returning with the "Hunchback" and the "Massasoit," inflicted some telling sliots 
upon them. It was found later by a court-martial that Commander William \. Parker, com- 
manding the division on the James, had madean"errorof judgment "in handling the "Onondaga." 




When day dawned the officers of the Merrimac, who ex- 
pected that the remaining vessels of the fleet would soon be at 
their mercy, were surprised to see a strange-looking craft lying 
close under the towering sides of the Minnesota. They had 
been well informed of the plans and progress and construction 
of the Monitor, but had received no intimation of her arrival. 
Her insignificant size did not make her appearance formidable; 
and, elated by the successes of the day before, the Merrimac's 
crew went cheerfully to quarters as she steamed down to the 
meeting. 

Almost every phase of the battle that followed is familiar 
reading. Inside the turret, where Lieutenant Greene, First 
Master Stodder and Chief Kngineer Stimers were in command 
of two 11-inch guns, each of which had a crew of eight stalwart 
seamen, all was anxiety. Worden was in the pilot-house with 
Acting Master Howard, who knew well the waters about him. 
Quartermaster Peter Williams was at the helm. Ericsson's lit- 
tle craft, whose crew had had no sleep and which had escaped 
shipwreck twice within the last thirty-six hours, made straight 
for the oncoming leviathan. The flotilla of gunboats that had 
taken part in the action of the previous day had been signaled 
to retire as soon as it had been perceived that the Monitor had 
arrived. It was to be a duel before an audience of fighting men 
— David against Gk)liath. 

Captain Van Brunt, in his official report, has stated, " I 
. . . made signal to the Monitor to attack the enemy," but, as 
Lieutenant Greene has said, in referring to this order, " The 
signal was not seen by us; other work was in hand, and Com- 
mander Worden required no signal." 

In a few minutes the battle was on. Shot after shot was 
hurled against the slanting sides of the Merrimac, and broad- 
side after broadside delivered against tiie iron-clad tower on 
the Monitor's deck. From every source, as far as the fighting 
was concerned, it must be conceded that it was a drawn battle. 
But it must be remembered that the Merrimac drew twenty- 




AN UNmTEXTIONAL SUBMARINE— THE "CASEO" 

In order to funu^ efficient fighting-ve5i.seb that could thread the shallow streams and 
bayous along the shore, the construction of a dozen light-draft monitors was undertaken 
late in the war. They were to draw only seven feet of water, and to be a small edition 
of the original monitor, mounting one gun only. Through a miscalculation in the en- 
gineer's office, their di;«placement was wrtmgly estimated. They proved utter failures. 
All or nearly all of them were on tlie ways at the same time. When tlie 6rst was launclied, 
she proved not sufficiently buoyant to sustain her armor and guns, giving a vei^' gO(»d 
imitation of a submarine when striking Uie water. To meet the demand for iight-drnfts — 
three on the James River — Uiese monitors were lightened by removing their turreLs. as has 
been done in the case of tfie one in the picture. The naval reportfi record every form of 
disparagement of these ves.sels, except the profanity they evoked from officers and men. 





iinnttor anb ilrrrimar ****** ^ 

two feet of water and was hard to manage, whereas the Monitor 
drew less than twelve, and required no maneuvering at all. 
That was done for her by her turret. One attempt was made 
on the part of the larger vessel to ram, but the result was fruit- 
less. In her turn, the Monitor tried to run in close to the stern 
of her antagonist, in the hope of disabling her rudder. But 
this, also, was unsuccessful. 

For over two hours the Monitor and her huge antagonist 
pounded away at each other at close range. The men in the 
casemate of the Merrimac, although at times knocked over by 
the concussion of the heavy shells hurled against her sides, soon 
saw that their shield was invulnerable. But apparently their 
own shots created no impression upon the revolving iron tower 
that was their target. The Monitor fired very slowly, for lier 
speaking-tubes had been shot away, and the orders had to be 
passed by word of mouth from the conning tower. After forty 
minutes the Merrimac. changing her tactics, endeavored to get 
in position to run the smaller vessel aground, but she was so 
unwieldy that the Monitor could easily avoid her, although once 
she was struck a glancing blow. 

Toward the latter part of the action. Lieutenant Worden 
placed the bow of liis little craft against the Merrimac's quar- 
ters and fired both guns at point-blank distance. Had they 
been loaded with the charges that it was afterward found these 
guns could stand, both of these shots would have penetrated, 
and there would never have been any subsequent contention as 
to the result. The impact of these shots forced the sloping side 
in two or three inches. The crew of the after pivot-gun fell 
bleeding from nose and ears. It was at this moment that the 
Merrimac's officers actually thought of boarding — in fact, the 
boarders were called away, but before they could swarm 
through the ports, the Monitor had backed away and dropped 
astern. With the honors even and a growing respect for each 
other, the two vessels kept in the fight for over six hours. Then 
the Monitor hauled off into the shallow water of the Middle 
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A BHVu! historinn h&s compfirec! Ilie inonilor lype of vessel " lo Ihe ck-phiint. who awinis lurncnlh the surface . . . anil com- 
mimioitrs through his upliftHi trunk with the upper air." In action and in rough irpnther. the monitor's oaly mi^iiDs 
of cominunioilion with the upjHT air are lier turret and pilol-hnuse. and from this fact alone it was urgunl thai the numitor 
type at construetion would prove lo be an elephant on the Unniis of the Federal navy. Indeed, on her trial trip Erireson's 
"Monitor" came near foundering, and thus she finally met her end in a storm off Cape Hatteros, DccenilwrSI. J8«!j. Hut 
before this, her faults of coiuilrutlion Iisd lieen recogniied and tJie Federal Xavy Department had undertaken the eonstmc- 
tion of nine bigger and better monitors. In Charleston Harbor lh<; monitors were hit an aggregate of T3B times, and 
proved conulubively their superior euduranee. Tlie "Lelilgh" first nuide her appearau(% in the James on on expeditiou 
and I li-monstruliun made up that river by Aetiog Kcar-Admiral S. P. Lee in July, 1869. In September she was attached 
. t.. Admiral Dahlgrfn's flwt. From October 2Cth to November «h. under Commander A. Bryson, she and the ■' Pa- 
liiliHi'o" were assigned to the special duty of hammering Fort Sumter. On Novemlier III. 18G3. she ran aground on 
Sullivan's Island and was dangerously exposed to the guns of Fort Moultrie for five hours btlorc she eoiilit lie gottttl off. 




Ground, but always keeping herself between the Minnesota 
and the vessel that had counted her as prey. In fear of run- 
ning aground, the Merrimac did not follow, and at about two 
o'clock, turned lier bow toward Sewell's Point. 

It was a few minutes after noon when the Monitor made 
for the shallow water, and l^ieuteiiant Worden Iiad been 
stunned and almost blinded by tlie result of a shell striking the 
pilot-house. The Monitor did not run away, as Confederate 
papers of the time averred, but as a Southern eye-witness put it: 

Much has been written and more said about this eelcbrated fight — 
the first encounter between ironclads in the world's history. Viewing 
it, as I did, at a distance of more than a mile, I will state that my im- 
pression at the time was that, after hammering away at each other for 
three hours, and finding that the men were wearied out without making 
much impression on cither side, both vessels had simultaneously drawn 
off and decided to call it a drawn battle. 

In Captain Van Brunt'sreport of the engagement he says: 
" For some time after this the rebels concentrated their whole 
battery upon the tower and pilot-house of the Monitor, and 
soon after the latter stood do«Ti for Fortress Monroe, and we 
thought it probable she had exhausted her supply of anmiuni- 
tion or sustained some injurj-. Soon after, the Mcrrimac and 
two cither steamers headed for my ship, and I then felt to the 
fullest extent my condition. . . . On ascending the poop-deck, 
I observed that the enemy's vessels had changed tlieir course 
and were heading for Craney Island." 

Captain Parker's candid and unprejudiced re\iew of this 
action states: " Why the Merrimac did not persist in destroy- 
ing the Minnesota, I never exactly understood. . . . Whatever 
the cause, candor compels me to say that the Mcrrimac failed 
to reap the fruits of her victory. She went out to destroy the 
Minnesota, and do what further damage to the enemy she could. 
The Monitor was there to save the Minnesota. The Mcrrimac 
did not accomplish her purpose. The Monitor did. She did it 
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THE DETACHED BLOC KADERS— JAMES GORDON BENNETT'S YACHT 
Wliilt AdniirBl Porter with the fleet was waiting impatiently at Hampton Roatls for tlie start of 
the much-delayed expedition against Fort Fisher, there was work a-plenty along the coast to keep 
up the blockade and circumvent the attempts of such Confederate vessels aa the "Roanoke" to 
raise it. The upper picture is of e8i>ecial popular interest; lying to the right of tlie despatch- 
lH)at and monitor off Port Royal is James Gordon Bennett's yacht "Rebecca." one of the fastest 
sailing yachts of her time. When she swept into Port Royal flying the Stars and Stripes, she was 
I taken for a blockade-runner until her identity was learned. The officers of the blockading squadron f 
were handsomely entertained aboard her during her stay, and were glad to get the news she brought 
from the North. On her way back to New York she was frequently mistaken tor a blockade-nmncr 
and chased. In the lower picture is seen one of the monitors stationed in Ossabaw Sound. Awn- 
ings are stretched in the almost tropical sunshine. Yet the vessel is ready for any emergency. 





by resisting the Merrimac as long as she did, even if she did 
have to withdraw. The Minnesota was gotten afloat that night 
and towed below Old Point. I suspect the Merrimac was 
making more water from the leak in her bow than her officers 
were willing to admit." This last statement is borne out by 
the testimony of Boatswain Hasker of the Merrimac, who 
states that they reached Norfolk just in time to get into dry 
dock by high water. 

But there is no use in fighting all the contested points of 
this battle over again. It was a drawn fight, bravely fought, 
and there is honor enough for both. The thrill of the meeting 
between these two armored ships was in its novelty. The re- 
sults were in the reconstruction of the navies of the world. 

Neither vessel long sur\'ived their famous encoimter, and the 
Merrimac was the first to finish her days. Owing to Flag- 
Offieer Buchanan's injuries, the command on that memorable 
9th of March had fallen on Lieutenant Jones, and lie was re- 
lieved before the end of the month by Flag-Officer Josiah Tat- 
nall. Though the Monitor stayed close at hand, there was no 
further meeting after her valiant foe was released from the 
drydock on April 4th. 

When Norfolk was evacuated by the Confederates, on the 
10th of May, the further tlisposition of the Merrimac became 
a grave problem. Tatnall had her lightened three feet in order 
to take her up the James, but the pilots refused to attempt this 
in the face of a westerly breeze, and now every officer agreed 
with Tatnall that she must be blown up. This was done on the 
llth. The indignation throughout the South was great, but 
Tatnall was completely exonerated by a court of inquiry. 

After the destruction of the Merrimac, the Monitor went 
up the James with Commander Rodgers' squadron in the at- 
tack on the entrenchments at Drewry's Bluff. Finally on the 
81st of December the Monitor was sunk in a gale, while on the 
way to Beaufort, North Carolina, and sixteen of her officers 
and crew went to the bottom with her. 
If] 
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THE "PORTSMOUTH" 

THIS GAIXANT OLD BAIUNQ BUMP PLA.TSD HSR FABT IN 
FAIUlAaDT*8 PAaBAOE OF THE NBW ORLEUNB lOBTB BT 
BBOADSIDBS BNFILADING THE CONFEDERATE WATER BATTERT, 
PBOmCTlNQ THB APPROACH OF FOBTER's IfORTAR SCHOONERS 



THE MOST DARING FEAT— PASSING 
THE FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 



DAVID GLASGOW FARRAGUT made a sudden leap 
into fame. Late in the year 1861, he was a member of a 
retiring-board created by the Navy Department under a new 
law in order to get rid of superannuated officers. From this 
position he was suddenly promoted to the command of a fleet, 
and in a little over three months his name was echoing not only 
through the country but round the world. 

It was Commander David D. Porter, in charge of the 
steamer Powhatan in the Gulf Blockading Squadron, who con- 
ceived the idea of running by the powerful forts at the mouth 
of the Mississippi and capturing the city of New Orleans. His 
plan was approved by the Secretary of the Navy and the Presi- 
dent, and strongly endorsed by Commodore, afterward Rear- 
Admiral, Joseph Smith. After a consultation in which Com- 
mander Porter had a voice. Captain Farragut was selected as 
the leader of the expedition, and it was Porter who brought to 
him the first notice of his appointment. This was before the 
official notification of the Navy Department, for in Farragut's 
private papers was found an abrupt and mysterious note, dated 
December 21, 1861, which concludes thus: " I am to have a 
fiag in the Gulf, and the rest depends upon myself. Keep calm 
and silent. I shall sail in three weeks." 

The official notification, addressed to Farragut at Hastings- 
on-Hudson, New York, where he was stopping with his family, 
informed him that he was appointed to the West Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron, and that the Hartford had been designated as 
his flagship. Within a fortnight, he received from Secretary 
of the Navy Gideon Welles the following official orders, dated 




Li. S. S. ■HARTF'OHD'— FARRAGUT'S PET SHIP 
PHOTOGRAPHBD IN 1882. AFTER HER PASSAGE OP' THE FORTS AT NEW ORLEANS 

The flHgsliip "Hartford" lies on tlie placid boaom of tlte Miasissippi, whose watcn reflect her raanln oad spars at 
if in a polished mirror. Tliis phuti){[Taph was taken in 1968 hy the C'onfedemt« photographer L>-tle, wlu>. with 
his camera set up on ihe levee, UmiIe many uf the ships tliat had survived the &ery ordeal of thi^ forts below. It 
is evidenUy but a short lime since the "Hartford" liad passed through that niglit of death and terror; lirr tup- 
gallant masts are housiHl and everj'lhing aloft sent down un dii^k exivpt her fore. main, and miiEeii topsail yanln. 
on which the clewed-up sails arc haofring to dry. Her .ipankers, halt-trailed up. are dnnng out also, as is lirr 
Uying-jib. Her fore, main, and cross-jack yards are up in place; and not only are the awningH spread above Ihi' 
sjiar-di^k. but the boat awnings are out also, showing that although it is early In the year it must have been a 
scorching day. Of this beautiful vessel Farragut has written that she " was all that the heart could desire." He 
trusted himself to her in another memorable engagement when, lashed tn her shrouds, he steamed past the forts 
in Mobile Bay on August 3, IBSl. recking not of the Confederate torpedoes liberally planted in tlu: barlMir. 



^ Jfarragut at Nfui ©rkanH -^ * •*• -^ ^ 

Janiiarv 20th, that must Iiave rejoiced his heart. It is very 
evident that the preliminary plan had been well thought out. 
The details were left to his discretion. 

Sir: Wlien the Hartford is in all respects ready for sea, you will 
proceed to tlie Gulf of Mexico with all possible despatch, and communi- 
cate with Fiflg-Officer W. W. McKean, who is directed by the inclosed 
despatch to transfer to you the command of the Western Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron. . . . There will be attached to your squadron a fleet of 
bomb-vessels, and armed steamers enough to manage them, all under 
command of Commander D. D. Porter, who will be directed to report to 
you. As fast as these vessels are got ready, they will be sent to Key 
West to await the arrival of all, nnd the commanding officers, who will 
be permitted to organize and practise with them at that port. 

When these formidable mortars arrive and you are completely 
ready, you will collect such vessels as can be spared from tlie blockade 
and proceed up the Mississippi River and reduce the defenses which 
guard the approaches to New Orleans, when you will appear off that 
city and take possession of it under the guns of your squadron, and 
hoist the American flag tliereon, keeping possession until troops can be 
sent to you. If the Mississippi expedition from Cairo shall not have 
descended the river, you will take advantage of the panic to push a 
strong force up the river to take all their defenses in the rear. . . . 

As you have expressed yourself satisfied with the force given to you, 
and as many more powerful vessels will be added before you can com- 
mence operations, the department and the country require of you suc- 
cess, , , , There are other operations of minor importance which will 
conmiend themselves to your judgment and skill, but which must not be 
allowed to interfere with the great object in view, the certain capture 
of the city of New Orleans. . . . 

A month later, to a day, Farragut, in the Hartford, was 
at the appointed rendezvous, Ship Island in the Gulf, not far 
from the mouth of the Mississippi, and his squadron began to 
gather aroiuid him. Preparations and plans had to be made, 
hut under the competent direction and cooperation of his staff, 
affairs began to take proper shape. On the 25th of March, 




THE MKN WHO D.UtEU— SAILOttS ON THE "HAltTt'ORU" AfTEH PASSING TIU: NEW ORLEANS JXJOTS 

fattened up and knocked the uino-incb giua about like twenty- 
four pounders, to the asloniahim-nt of everylmdy. Then: wita but 
one man who ahowed fear and he wtu allowed to resign. This wo^ 
the most desperate buttle I ever fought >inee thi: duys uf the cilil 
'Essex.'" "It wus the annioiu night of my life," wrote Farragut 
later. The spar-dwk shown below recalls another speech. " Uiin't 
flinch from that fire, boys! Tliere is a holler fire for those who 
don't do their dutyl" So shouted Farragut with liis ship fnat 
aground ond a hilgi- fire-raft helil 
hard against her wooilen side 
by the little CDnTederate lug 
"Mosher," The ship secnieil nil 
ablaze and the men, "brrsthind 
fire," were driven from their guns. 
Farmgiit, calmly pacing tlie piKip- 
deck, called out his orders, curing 
nothing for the rain of shut 
from F<.rt St. Philip. The men, 
inspired by such coolness, lenpiil 
to their stations again and soon 
a shot pierced the boiler of the 
plucky "Mosber" and sank her. 
SfAK-DECK OF THE "HARTRjRD" 



On this page of unwritten history McPherson an<l CHiver, the New 
Orleans war-time photographers, have caught the crew of the 
staunch old "Hartford" as they relaxed after their fiery test. In 
unconscious picturesqueness grouped about the 8pa>dedc, the 
men arc gossiping or telling over again their versions of the great 
deeds done aboard the flagship. Some have seized the opportunity 
for a little plain sewing, while all are interested in the new and 
unfamiliar process of "having their pictures taken." The nota- 
ble thing about the picture is the 
number of young faces. Only a 
tew of the old salts whose bearded 
and weather-beaten faces give evi- 
dence of service in the old navy 
HtitI remain. After the great 
triumph in Mobile Bay, Farragut 
said of these men: "1 hai-e 
never seen a crew come up like 
ours. They are ahead of the old 
set in small arms, and fully eijual 
to tbem at the great guns. Tlicy 
arrived here a mere lot of boys 
and young men, and have now 




Farragut wrote home a letter in which are found the following 
simple words that express well his own mental attitude toward 
the task that lay before him, that was, all things considered, the 
most important and the most daring feat of all the war. 

'* I have now attained," he writes, " what I have been look- 
ing for all my life — a flag — and, having attained it, all that is 
necessarj' to complete the scene is a victory. If I die in the 
attempt it will only be what every officer has to expect. He 
who dies in doing his duty to his country, and at peace with his 
God, has played out the drama of life to the best advantage." 

Eighteen thousand troops had been sent under the com- 
mand of General Benjamin F. Butler to the Gulf to cooperate 
with the fleet, and they also rendezvoused at Ship Island. 
Preparations were soon almost completed for the entry into the 
delta of the Mississippi. " The great man in our country must 
not only plan but execute," he wrote. " Success is the only 
thing listened to in this war, and I know that I must sink or 
swim by that rule." A few days later he makes a comment 
that is replete with confidence: " Men are easily elated or de- 
pressed by victory, but as to being prepared for defeat I cer- 
tainly am not. Any man who is prepared for defeat would be 
half defeated before he commenced. I hope for success; shall 
do all in my power to secure it, and trust to God for the rest." 

The squadron under Farragut's command, as finally ar- 
ranged between himself and McKean, consisted of: 

Screw sloops: Hartford, twenty- four guns,* Flag-Officer 
David G. Farragut, Fleet-Captain Henry H. Bell, Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright; Penaacola, twenty-three guns, 
* The statistics here given as to the guns of Farragut's squadron do 
not include howitzers or the guns removed from the stesm frigate CiAo- 
Todo, a member of the squadron, which on account of her draft was 
unable to cross the bar. Nineteen guns and one howitzer were removed 
from the Cciorado and distributed among the fleet. The Hartford re- 
ceived two guns, the IroquoU two, the Miami one, and the Mississippi 
fourteen. The Jroqiuna also received one gun from the army, not in- 
cluded here. 





DECK OF THE IJ 



RICHMOND" AITEH SHE PASSED THE FOHTS 
THE MEN AT QUARTERS 
COMMANDER JAMES ALDEN ON THE BRUJGE 



l^iu Ute crew wu laKmUed the muming 
after th&t terrible night of lighting pust 
Furts Jackson anil St. Philip. The " Eticli- 
mond" was the third vessel in line in the 
center division led by Fairagut Idmsolf, 
Only two o( her crew were killed and four 
injured, for Commander AJden had oiro- 
fully prrparpd a splinter netting which 
caught the dcuUi-draUing pitves of plauk 
and scantling, and prevented them fr<>iii 
■weeping the gun-iieck. Early in OcIijIiit. 
1861, tlie "Riclimond," under Captiiin 
John Pope, leil the blockading vesselii up 
the delta of the Miaalssippi to the Head of 
the Passes, where thi^ stream broadros into 
a deep buy two mihs wide, ^ving ample 
room for maneuvers. The FedrfaJ vpssi-ls 
were not to frnuijn here long immolcsted. 
In tlie dim dawn ofOi't.lJth. Captain George 
XieUubm Hollins. C, S. N.. stole upon the 
Bed unobserved. With his irondad "Ma- 





nassas" he rammed the " 
coal barge alongside the Federal vessel 
saved her from serious injury; the "Ma- 
nassas," wliose boilers were damaged by the 
collision, limped off up-stream. Soim after, 
three immejise Gre-rafts were sighted coming 
duivn-Btrenm, and Captain Pope gave the 
signal tor retreat. Both the "Ulciuuoud" 
nnd the "Vlncennes" grounded on the bar 
a! Ihi' outlet of Southwest Puss and the 
' <<iif<ilenitc \'essels again advanced to at- 
1,1. k Ibem. But they were driven off by 
llii' [leavy broadsides and the guns of the 
pliitky little "Water Witch." In command 
(>r Lieutenant Francis Winsluw. she had 
nut retreated with the other vessels, but 
biul come down to beg Captain Pope to 
ri'tiim. After this mglorious affair no 
further attempt was made to hold the 
Head of the Pusses. A Ft-deral veasel was 
then itatioued off the mouth of each pass. 



COMMANDER JAMES ALDEN 






JTarragitf at Nrm ©rUans- 

Captain Henry W. Morris; Brookl//n, twenty-four guns, Cap- 
tain Thomas T. Craven; Richmond, twenty -two guns. Com- 
mander James Alden. 

Side-wheel steamer: Mississippi, seven guns, Commaraler 
Melancton Smith. 

Screw correttes: Oneida, nine guns, Commander Samuel 
Phillips I-ice; Varuna, ten guns. Commander Charles S. Boggs; 
Iroquois, seven guns, Commander John De Camp. 

Screw gunboats : Cayuga, two guns. Lieutenant Napoleon 
B. Harrison; Itasca, four guns, Lieutenant C. H. B. Caldwell; 
Katahdin, two guns, Lieutenant George H. Preble; Kennebec, 
two gims. Lieutenant John H. Russell ; Kineo, two guns. Lieu- 
tenant George M. Ransom; Pinola, three guns, Lieutenant 
Pierce Crosby; Sciota, two guns. Lieutenant Edward Donald- 
son; Winona, two guns, Lieutenant Edward T. Nichols; IVis- 
sahickon, two guns. Lieutenant Albert N. Smith. 

In the final plan of action the fleet was divided into three 
divisions. The first was to be led by Captain Theodorus Bailey, 
who had transferred his flag from the old Colorado to the little 
gunboat Cayuga, and was to be made up of the Pensacola, 
Mississippi, Oneida, Varuna, Katahdin, Kineo, and Wissa- 
hickon; Farragut led the second, or center, division, composed 
of the Hartford, Brooklyn, and Richmond, and Captain Bell, 
in the Sciota, headed the third, having under his command the 
Iroquois, Kennebec, Pinola, Itasca, and Winona. Commander 
Porter, nith his little squadron of six armed steamers, the Har- 
riet Lane, Owasco, Clifton, John P. Jackson, Westfield, 
Miami, and Portsmouth, was to stay back with the nineteen 
mortar schooners that continued to pour their great shells into 
the forts during the passage of the fleet. 

General Lovell, in command of the defenses of New Or- 
leans, did not depend entirely upon Colonel Higgins' gunners 
in I'orts St. Philip and Jackson to keep Farragut away from 
the city. A considerable fleet of war vessels, some belonging 
to the Government and some to the State, were in the river, and 
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HBGER. COMMANTJER OF THE •McKKA" IN THE FEARLESS CONFEDERATE FLOTILLA 
Never v,-erv bravpr deeds doae by men afloat in ships than were pprfonued by llie SdUthrm officers nn<l sailors 
of the little flotilla ot gunboaU and rivpr craft that juineil with the girat forta ashoiv in disputing the pa.is«gc 
of Farragut's flert up tbe river. The ram "ManasBss," whose thin plating was pierecd through and through, 
charged again and again at the towering wooden walls of the oncoming ships. She struck the "Mississippi," 
wounding her badly, and all but sunk the "Brooklyn.." The men on the little lug "Mosher," which pushed 
the fire-raft against the "Hartford." sank with their vessel. Desperate dcedn of courage were performed by 
every Confederate gunboat engaged in the battle. Comnuinder Kennon, of the "Governor Moore," in his <lutl 
with the "Vanma," fired through the bows of his own ship. On board the "MeRea," H little sea-going ateam 
barkentine but lightly armed. Commander Thomas IJ. Huger was killed. It was a remarkable coineidenre thul, 
only a. few months before, this splendid and gallant officer had been first-lieulonant of the "Iroquois," the very 
ship from wlJcli he received his death- wouml, Tliere luid Wfn luirdly a change in the personnel of the vcsstl. 
All of the ofBccrs and men on Ixurd of her had once obeyed his orders. 

Not )dl of the Confederate river- defen-se fleet took part in the aeliua, 

but those that were under the com- (N^*^ "^X-j^ mand of ex-oSicers of the navy 

plunged in almost with mad reek- f J^^^^^^i^X lesaness. disdaining the odds a 

Had the two power- / OT^J''^"VHi 1 '"' '""•"^l"'''- '''^ "Mis,tia.»ippi" and 

l>een finished »n 
Kurragiil's fleet bihiM \ \/Q'~rf\i^ / nevrT Imve renelii-d \i>w Orleans. , 




such of them as did not belong to the army were under the 
orders of Commander John K. Mitchell, C. S. N. 

They were the Louisiana, sixteen guns. Commander 
Charles F. Mcintosh; McRae, eight guns, Lieutenant Thomas 
B. Huger; Jackson, ten guns, Lieutenant F. B. Renshaw, 
Manassas, Lieutenant A. F. Warley, and ten launches. There 
were two State gunboats: Governor Moore, two guns, Lieu- 
tenant Beverly Kennon, and Governor Quitman, two guns, 
Captain Alexander Grant. Besides these there were six of the 
so-called River Defense Fleet — the Warrior, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Defence, Resolute, General Lovell, and R. J. Breckin- 
ridge — river steamers with bows strengthened for ramming 
purposes, all but one of which carried a single small smooth- 
bore gun. They really belonged to the army, and Captain John 
A. Stephenson was in command. A few unarmed tugs, belong- 
ing to the army and navy, were also on hand. 

This force, if properly officered and manned, might have 
been quite formidable, but Commander Mitchell, who took 
charge only a few days before the battle, had practically only 
four vessels and twelve guns at his disposal, for the Jackson 
had gone up the river and the Louisiana was scarcely able to 
move. The River Defense Fleet proved a failure, for, as Gen- 
eral Lovell has said, " their total want of system, vigilance, 
and discipline rendered them useless and helpless." 

Farragut's instructions had been so minute that it seemed 
that he had overlooked no possibility in the way of accident. 
That he expected the most desperate resistance and well un- 
derstood what lay before him, is proved by the conclusion to his 
general orders for the preparation of the individual ships : 

I wish you to understand that the day is at hand when you will 
be called upon to meet the enemy in the worst form for our profession. 
You must be prepared to execute all those duties to which you have been 
so long trained in the navy, without having the opportunity of practis- 
ing. I expect every vessel's crew to be well exercised at their guns, 
because it is required by the regulations of the service, and it is usually 
(IWJ 




SAVED FROM AN UNTIMELY END— THE "SCIOTA" 



This sot'HP on the \'e,ssers deck waa photographed shortly after she lia«l laeen raised after heinp sunk by a 
torjwdo ill Mobile Kay. Two days after the Federal flag was raised o\er the courthouse in Mobile, the 
"Sciota," while hurrying across the hay. ran into one of these hidden engines of destruction. A terrific 
explosion foUowed and the "Sciota" sank immediately in twelve feet of water. Four of her men were killed 
and six wounded and the \-essel was badly damaged. This was on April 14, I8R.5. The navy never gi\-es up 
one of its vesseJs as a total loss till everything has Ijeen done to prove that to be Ihe ca.se; by July 7th tiie 
"Sciota" had been raised, repaired, and sent around to Pensacolu for her armament, with orders to proceed 
to New York and go into dry-dock. In the picture the man leaning against the bulwark, witli one hand on 
his coat and Uie otiier in his trousers' pocket, is John S. Pearee, one of the engineers of the famous "Kenr.Harge." 
In Farragut's squadron below New Orleamt the "Sciota," under Lieutenant Edward Donaldson, led the 
third division of vessels in charge of Commander Henr>- H. Bell. The "Sciota" did not get under fire of 
the forts till about 4 a.m. and parsed them without much damage. Immediately behind her came the " Iro- 
quois." which was attacked by the "McRae" and another Confederate vessel. The "McRae" was com- 
manded by Lieutenant Thoma-s Huger, who had been serving on the " Inxpiois " at the war's beginning. An 
11-ineh shell and a stand of camiister aimed from his old ship killed Huger and disabled the "McRae." 



Jffarragut at Nkb fflrkana ***•«• ^ 

the first ot)jcct of our attentions; but they must be equally well trained 
for stopping shot -holes and extinguishing fire. Hot and cold shot will, 
no doubt, be freely dealt to us, and there must be stout hearts and quick 
hands to extinguish the one and stop the holes of the other. 

I shall expect the most prompt attention to signals and verbal 
orders, either from myself or the captain of the fleet, who, it will be 
understood, in all cases acts by my authority. 

On the 20th of April, Farragut had held a council of his 
officers in which he expressed the opinion that whatever had 
to be done would have to be done quickly, as the mortar flotilla 
that was keeping up a constant bombardment of Fort Jackson 
and Fort St. Philip was expending shells and ammunitions at a 
terrific rate. There had been no attempt made to sever the 
heavy chains that, supported by hulks, crossed almost from one 
shore to the other opposite Fort Jackson. Farragut had wisely 
concluded that it and the obstructions were best left alone until 
immediately before the attempt to run the forts should be made. 
They really acted as a check on the Confederates themselves, 
preventing them from making an offensive attack or sending 
down the numerous fire-rafts that Farragut knew were kept in 
readiness. 

There was one thing that bothered the officers of the fleet 
more than it did the man upon whose shoulders the whole re- 
sponsibility rested, and this was the presence in the river of the 
two powerful iron-clad rams, the Mississippi and the Louisiana. 
Had it been known that the former was only about two-thirds 
completed, and that the Louisiana, although her armament had 
been placed on board of her, was nothing more than a powerful 
floating battery with such insufficient motive-power that she 
was unable to leave her moorings, the fears of many would have 
been allayed. The strength of these vessels, and also of the 
smaller ram, Manassas, had been greatly exaggerated, but the 
moral effect of their presence had to be taken into account. 
Farragut had made up his mind that if there was any ramming 
to be done he intended to do his share of it, even with his 

(194) 




\M((i^K ilOMli-VKSSKLS BACKED THK KI.KK'l' 



Admiral DaviJ DiTcn Port.T «7ia bom in 1813 niul di«) in 1891. The rod bluod ul tlie sca-liglitcr liad come doa-n lo liini iiiit 
third gencratiun. llr was tlic younger son of Commodore David Furti-r. who won fame in the "Corutellation" and "E;iM(." 
grandTulhcr had siTvi'd wiUi dialinclion in the nondesrript Davy o[ the Colonira in the war for indepenilenre. Yi't wilh such a lii 
of Ihp (rec und open sra, Piirtcr, like Fsrragul, provwl thai he could adnpt himself lo the cramped nrenon o/ bay and river. I 
for his pnrt in the fiill of VicksiiTirg that he was mode Teor'admiral in 18(13. It was he, too, that was chosen to commiind Uie ? 
Atlantic squailron in 1804. when a coumgpous and steady hand was needed lo guide tlie most inipoHant naval operations to e 
cessful outcome. Fur his si-n-ieci at Fort Fisher he wa.i nioile vice-admiral in ISUfl and woji rrtireil with the rank of adinind in 

lE-ial 



J 



unarmored prows. " These rams are formidable things," he 
wrote reassuringly, " but when there is room to maneuver, the 
heavy ships will run over them." 

On the night of April 20th, Captain Bell, on board the 
gunboat Pinola, with the Itasca, steamed up the river on the 
daring duty of cutting the chains and making a passageway 
for the waiting fleet. After adventures and misadventures 
that included the grounding of the Itasca, the chains were 
removed. I^ieutenant Caldwell, in the Itasca, dropped part of 
the chain obstruction to the bottom, and carried away more 
of it while going down the river. Two of the hulks dragged 
their anchors and drifted down the stream, and the way was 
cleared. General M. L. Smith, who had been placed in com- 
mand of the interior line of works around New Orleans, testi- 
fied as follows before the board that inquired into the capture 
of New Orleans; 

The forts, in ni^- judgment, were impregnable so long as they were 
in free and open communication with the city. Tliis communication 
was not endangered while the obstruction existed. The conclusion, 
then, is briefly this: While the obstruction existed the city was safe; 
when it was swept away, as the defenses then existed, it was in the 
enemy's power. 

Farragut, writing home to his family on the 21st of April, 
refers to this daring jjerformance in the following terms: 

Captain Bell went last njght to cut the chain across the river. I 
never felt such anxiety in my life as I did until liis return. One of 
his vessels got on shore, and I was fearful she would be captured. They 
kept up a tremendous fire on him; but Porter diverted their fire with a 
heavy cannonade. They let the chain go, but the man sent to explode 
the petard did not succeed; his wires broke. Bell would have burned 
the hulks, but the illuiiiination would have given the enemy a chance to 
destroy his gunboat which got aground. However, the chain was di- 
vided, an<l it gives us space enough to go through. I was as glad to 
see Bell on his return as if he had been my boy, I was up all night, 
and could not sleep until he got back to the ship. 




CLEARING THK «AV— DECK ON ONE OF POKTEIIS MUHTAll SCHOONERS 




Twenty iif these vrasels acrompiiDied Furragut's eipeitilion. They were eonvoypd by six gijnbuat^. Their huge 

were capnlilc of dropping shells of Inrge oJibcr within the torts nt a ilistJinre of S.080 yunls. The mortar schooners were 

divided into three divuiona. Two Hvre stutloncd Ejehind b nutiirnl rampart formed by the west biink of the ri\-er, where 

they were sprcencd from view hy a tliick growth of wood alx>vc which their mastheaiis rum; afTording exeelleut lookouts. 

These were further concealed by branches of trees rieverly fastened upon them. Another division was st^lionc-d near Ihc 

cast bank, nearer to the forts and in plain v{pw. A terrific bombnrdoicnt was begun on the morning of April IClh, each 

mortar schiioiier firing at inter\'als of ten minulrs throughout the day. Toward five o'clock flames were seen curling up in 

Fort Jackson. Commander Porter, who pulled tip the river in a rowlKwt, ascertained tliat the fort itMrtf was burning. 

It was indeed In n precarious position, us was learned afterward from Colonel Bdwanl Iliggius. the Confederate commander 

of the fort. Hwi the attempt to pass up the river been made next morning, it would probably have been much easier than 

on April 2*th, when tlie fleet at last got nnder way. Throughout the succeeding dnya of waiting, the mortar flotilla kept up its 

vigc)mu3 borabanlinenl, withdrawing, however, the division on the «ast bank, which had suffered in its exposed position during the 

first vigorous attack, and uniting il with tlie other vcsai-ls. which were proteeled by the screen on woods on the west bank. 



Twice had Farragut been compelled to postpone the ad- 
vance up the river, but on the night of the 23d everything was 
in readiness; Lieutenant Caldwell, in a ten-oared boat, made 
another daring reconnaissance on the evening of the 23d. and 
reported that the way through the obstructions was dear. 
Somehow, the Confederates must have known that tbe time had 
come, for as early as eleven o'clock tbey had lighted immense 
piles of wood along the shores and turned loose their burning 
rafts. It was five minutes to two on tbe morning of tbe 24tb 
when two red hghts appeared at the flagship's peak, the signal 
for getting under way. The first division of eight vessels under 
command of Captain Bailey passed through the opening in the 
obstructions and headed for Fort St. Philip. In less than ten 
minutes Bailey's vessels were replying to the concentrated fire 
that was poured in upon them. Commander Boggs. on the 
Varuna. accompanied by tbe Oneida, bad kept in close to shore, 
and thus escaped a great deal of the fire of the bea^y guns that 
had been elevated and pointed to cover the midchannel. But 
now Bailey's division found that there were more than land 
batteries to contend with — they had to meet the Confederate 
fleet. The Varuna, fired upon and rammed by the Louisiana 
State gunboat Governor Moore and River Defense ram Stone- 
wall Jackson, was forced to run into shoal water where she 
promptly sunk to her topgallant forecastle. The Confederate 
vessels were so pierced by the Faruna's fire that they. too. were 
run ashore in flames. The Oneida, which had already disabled 
one of the Confederate gunboats, came up and received the sur- 
render of the Confederate Commander Kennon and the crew of 
the burning Governor Moore. 

As the Brooklyn came through the opening in the barrier, 
she ran afoul of the little Kineo and almost sank her. A few 
minutes later the ugly shape of the turtle-back ram Manassas 
appeared almost under the Brooklyn's bows. Had she not 
changed her course a little all would have been over, but the 
blow glanced from the chain armor slung along her sides. In 






ATTER A Sll(K>TlN(i-TI(ll- ASHi»KK-()HlL'ERS ON TOE DECK OF TKE "MLVMI" 



From the time she ran the forts IkIow New Orleuus with Furriigut, the "Miami" waa ever dd the gp. During 1863-1, uniler the 
raloubtable Llcutcnant-Cuinmiuulcr C.'. W. F1ijssi?r. she was active in Carolina iratirra. In the Roanoke River. April 1, 1804. she 
met her most thrilling adventure when she ami the "Soutlilield" were *ttack(«d by the powerful l.'oiiteilerate ram "Albemarle." The 
"iikiuthfield" was sunk, but the "Miiirni" in a plucky running (ittbt made her escape dutvo the river and gave the ahu-m. 




AN INDEFATIGABLE GUMK)AT— THE "MIAMI" 



eagerness to see what dam&ge had been inflicted, a man crawled 
fiut (jf a hatch on the sloping topsides of the ram while she was 
s<> cl»jse that she was grating along beneath the Brooklyn's 
guns. i\ (|uartermaster, standing in the fore chains, hove the 
lead at him and knocked him overboard. 

I 'ndaunted, the ram turned upstream again, and the Mis- 
KtHHippi and the Kineo, clearly outlined now in the glare of the 
burning fire-rafts, svning out into the channel and turned to 
meet her. If either had struck her fair tliey would have rolled 
lier over like a log. Cle\'erty she eluded the onslaught and 
turned inshore; reaching the river bank, her crew swarmed out 
of her like ants. Just then the Mismssippi gave her a broadside 
that kntxrked her into deeper water. A few minutes later, all 
<in fire, she passed I'orter's mortar vessels, and blew up with a 
faint explosion. 

When the larger vessels came within the zone of fire and 
o|K;ne(I their broadsides, the cannonading was terrific. Xever 
lRrfr)re, in so few moments, had such a weight of metal been 
exchanged. The Hartford, in trj'ing to avoid a fire-raft pushed 
by the Confederate tug Mosher, had grounded; and the little 
Ntcatner, wliich was under command of a river captain named 
Horace Shennan, succeeded in lodging the huge torch along- 
Hide. Karragut, from the quarter-deck, immediately took con- 
trol of the situation. Streams of water were turned on the 
llaiiieii that were leaping up the ship's sides and rigging; she 
appeared to he all abla7£, but atlast Master's Mate Allen, who 
ivuH in charge of the ship's fire brigade, succeeded in getting 
the flames under control, and by the time the flagship had 
worked off the bank and headed up the stream they were ex- 
tinguished. The dauntless little Mosher received a broadside 
at close range and had sunk with all on board. 

It was an awe-inspiring sight. From the mortar batteries 
stationed down the stream the great shells rose in criss-cross 
fiery trails aljove the battle-smoke. The continuous cannonad- 
ing from the forts and vessels had resolved itself into a deep 




THE "WINONA"— LAST IN THK LINE 



This little vessel, mounting but two guns, brought up the rear of the third division in the 
passage of the New Orleans forts. Following the red stem-ltght of the "Itasca," she bo- 
came entangled in the logs and driftwood of the Confederate obstructions on the smoke- 
clouded river. In backing out she fouled the "Itasca"; both vessels lost nearly half an hour 
in getting under way again. By this time most of the squadron had passed the forts and 
daylight was coming fast. Undaunted. Lieutenant Edward Tatnall Nichols of tlie "Winona" 
pressed on, a fair mark for Uie gunners of Fort Jackson, The first shot from the fort killed one 
man and wounded another; the third and fourth shots killed or wounded the entire gun-crew 
of her 30-|x>under except one man. Still Lieutenant Nichols pres.sed on to Fort St. Philij). 
There his vessel and the "ItiLsca" became the center of such a terrific storm of shot tliat 
Commander Da\'id D. Porter, of the mortar-ljoat RotiUa, signalled the two little vessels to 
retire. The "Itasca" had to be run ashore below the mortar-boats. The "Winona" had 
been "hulled several times, and the decks were -wet fore and aft from tlie spray of the falling 
shot." She survived to run the batteries at Vicksburg with Farragut, She exchanged a 
few shells with Fort Morgan in Mobile Bay while on blockade duty there, August 30. ISfiii. 




tUHiHlRU" AfTER "PASSING THE FORTS" A SECOXD TIME 




incomplpte without thu pnamlmcnl nf the gallant "nartford" 

/i. The rul« agaiiul the indiuion uf •o.v but aar-timr seram in 

of diis striking phutogniph— ^ revioualr uopiililisbrd like thcotbtn. 

I86j wuuld tuinlly haw tvcogtuml her whvn. Iwmty j'cara after- 

«mI iIropt)r(l luT anolutr uff thr Icvirc. Her appearand-, it U H-en. vas jrmktly changed; 

HHKh [»*tcT vrurl thaa bororf. When she Wl posacd through the irua hail trum the forts. 



^,4«te ''WMt ilarinic dml " voulil r 
h «.vN*wl and IH-Birtul visit i 
,. 'v-ni »iuprii(leil In U 
,ft-J tWHartfofd" 




THK ALTERED APPEARANCE OF THE FAMOLS SHIP ON HKIl VOYAGE OF PEACE 



■he was not so trim aa she ia in tbia pirture. Her top-galUnt totata hod been sent down soil all but licr lower yarda were on deck : 
cables were sluiw aXaog her aides and she was stripped (or the froy. Lytle, the Confederate photogmpher, who had photographed 
the grand old Qagship alid her cuiiHurts in war-time, also took tbia photograph ol her when she came an a peaceful visitor. Ttie " Hart- 
ford" hud been for a long time on the European station, and there was hardly a port at which she entered where her name and her 
fame had not prec?cdcil her. Her decks were constantly thronged with visitors, and among her crew were many of the men who had 
fought with Farragul. These prideful veterans could atill point out some ot her honorable scars as they told their adventures. 



^ Jarragnt at Nrm (^rlrans 






jajTuig uute likt- ilMr pedal-ftop of scene great organ: tbe ur 
rilirated willi tbe jKiuud. L'odcr tbe dropping arciies of the 
shfUs the Tt:s«-1$ \->i tbe secood dirisioD beTuue intermingled. 
Tbt fin^-raft*. pudxd by the beroic little unamiored tugs, were 
ajDODg thmi. U'beu the flames leaped up the Hariiord't sides 
aiKJ wsat men of the broadside batteries drew back. Farragut, 
fruoi the quarter-deck, called out in ringing tones: 

 Don't flinch from that fire, boys I There's a hotter fire 
than that for those who don't do their duty." 

An instant later, as the ntain-shrotids ignited and tbe 
srorehed paint from the bulwarks licked about tbe ports, be 
raised his hands above his bead, exclaiming. " My G<^! Is it 
to end tlus way . " 

Among tbe other smaller vessels tbe battle became dis- 
persed into single actions like that belwet-n tbe Varuna ainl the 
Gwrtmor Mijure, the Irvquoi* and the yicRae. when tbe latter 
was driven off and ber commander killed, but befoiv dsyligbt 
ever}- Federal ship but the Itasoa. KenHfb^c. and II'i>h>jw. 
which wtre forced to turn back, was above tbe forts, wlnwe 
usefubiess in protecting tbe citj" now was gvMie. In Famgut's 
fleet the casualties amountetl to one hundrv\l aiul eightv"-f^H»r; 
tbe Confederate losses were never ascertaiiiei.1. 

There were onh" two batteries ik>w betwwn tbe Frtler:ib 
and Xew Orleans. On the 25th of April, at wie o'ckvk in the 
afternoon, the inhabitants of that city saw the fleet dn.>p aucbi^r 
off the levee. The two small batteries had iMily tiied a sh»>ltevi 
salute. On the 1st of May. General Butler arriveil with trauis- 
ports, and the occupation was maile complete. Tbe forts hsul 
surrendeied to Porter on the 28th of April. Baton Rouge aiKl 
Xatcbez were given up by the civil authorities within a week or 
so. The opening of tbe Mississippi ftt»m the s^Hith had begun. 





FIGHTING 
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THE MISSISSIPPI 
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GUNBOAT  NUMBER Ss"- AN OFFICER SPVINU THE SIIURE OPPOSITE BATON HOltiE 




«■! wa*i our of the first attempts to develop the Eadii type of gunboat. She, with the "Tus- 
"Iiwliiuiold." the "I^fityette," iind the "Chillicothe," was added to the Missis.«ippi sfpiadron 
l^aAf r .\4mira] Porter took command, and all ret-eived their baptism in tlie operations of the Vicksljurg c 
I pikian, thr " fndianohi" l>eiri({ (yt|»liin-d uiid di-stroyed by the Confederates. They were flat-bottomed ves- 
k with <aflr-wIu!elA t.tiree-tiuartcrs of the way aft, each wheel acting independently of the other ao as to ^ve 
I fWMltty in tiiminfZ in narrow channels. which rendered the broadside gnn.s more effective. They were designed 
Ii0» li^ttMnttm. rrqniring from five ta seven feet of water. The "Choctaw" and her sister- vessel, the 
1 iiioe ftct. The "Choetaw" monntcd three O-inch smooth-bores and a rifled 



THE MONSTER IRONCLAD "CHOCTAW 



100-pounder in her forward ciLseinate. She had a second oaseinate forward of the wheel where she 
mounted two 24-pounder howitzers, and a third casemate abaft tlie wheel containing two 30-pounder 
Parrott rifled guns. Under Lieutenant- Commander F. M. Ramsay, she was active in the flotilla co- 
oijerating with General W. T. Shehnan against Haynes' Bluff and Drumgotild's Bluff, Mississippi, to dis- 
tract attention from Grant's famous movement to the south of \'icksburg. She accompanied the exi)edition 
that capture! Yawwi City on May -il, 1863, and destroj-ed S2,n00,000 worth of Confederate vessels, yards, 
mills, and other pro|K'rty. On June 7, 1863. she, with the little "Lexington," drove off the Confederate at- 
tack on MilHken'.s Bend, Ix>nisiana. In 188+, she ivcrompanied Admiral Porter on the Rpd River exiwdition, 




Ttia liltle "tiwlxT NmbImt I, tlw "RaUW." waa the fcgifcii 
IVitrr j«it him to cnbr the Yazoo Rim tlBviacfc Moo* L^ 
Vk-kaburg frotn that lidc TU* wu Ilw Bort darMK aMi h 
TIh: um.r enghmn had rul thp lem ia^Mtr op the MiM'—ippJ. b«t Wlcr Ikr nto- 



tor it 



Rivn-toallKk 
'-'''-It attrwfbed bv the rim MaTr. 
as Irt a it XaoL s^ <htj> 
iltain a lufficinit Irrcl in tlv vart ana flooded. Late a Fcbvair. Sailk awl Ui aqDadrca itactnl S«t 



with IraDsports cuTving 6.000 iioufm. Htnig^nt affaiaat irnahmapmg b 

III n-movp grral trm which the fatifnlmtca had MM b Ihrir «a;. the gnaboab Banagnl to pirk a d 
■ml apiiruacheil Fori Pcmlirftnn nn March 11.1 803. Many at tfar gunboat* had joSeml srvrfrly fnica thit 
aiu|>hi)ibus warfare. The "Hoiaro" had hrritai-ksiairnnl a«>7. tbE"Petivl" had loot brr wltf*!. and the Thilli- 
«>lhr" luul utarial a planlt ll^ ninning upon a aulniM-rg"l ituinp. The soldieTs mtir gnaaUiag at thf niivitaiit 
Ula>r id "iligging thr pintioati (lUl of thr ymnlt." The cbaooel vks k> ohtrtmrted and narm* that only unc 
);unlwal Ht  time iiiiilil rffpctually i-nga^pr Fiirt I'ptnhntun. .Utrr a frw days of ineffniual bumbardment the 
rximliliun wu abandoDcd and the gunlaiatt rctninrd tn Uu; MUavvippj am the same kofr difficult t 





A VIGILANT PATROLLER— THE "SILVER L.\.KE 



In tlie piflure the "Silver I^ke" is lyinti off Viekshurn itftcr its full. While Atlniind Porter was busy 
altaeking Vicksburg witli the Mississippi stjuudrttti, Lieutenant-Commander Le Roy Fitoh, with a fewsiaidl 
gunboats, was aetively patrolling tlie Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, It was soon seen that the hold 
upon Tennessee and Kentucky gained by the Federals by the fall of Forts Henrj' aid DoneLson would be 
lost without adequate assistance from the navy, and Admiral Porter wjis authorized to purchase small 
Hght-draft river steamers and odd them to Fitch's flotilla as rapidly as they coidd be ironverted into gun- 
boats. One of the first to be completed was the "Silver Lake." The little stern-wheel steamer first dis- 
tinguished herself on February' 3, 1863, at Dover, Tennessee, where she (with Fitch's flotilla) assisted in 
routing 4,500 Confederates, who were attacking the Federals at lluit place. The little vessel continued to 
render yeonian'a service with the other gunboats, ably a.ssi.sted by General A, W. Ellet's marine brigade. 





it-\VMM(>v«A M (M ^ Mwww^ IW ri^'w innheatK. Sim «f the aU aa^ rmt 
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VETER.\NS IN THE MAKING-C'REW OF THE "LAFAYETTE*' 



III this fine group on the Mississippi ironclad "Lafayette," the phntofiraphtT has arrsinKcd 
llic crew so tlial a better idea of the faces of the men ean lie patliered. Many of them are 
seen to be foreigners, while of the native Americans boys and j'ouths as nsual predominate, 
e of the unmistakable look that characterized the crewa of the f^nlmats and ships 
in Eastern waters. In only a few instances is there any sign of that indescribable 
sea-faring appearance that marks the old salt. Yet these men could 6ght as bravely 
and endure hardship as uncomplainingly aa tlieir sidt-water comrades. Most of 
them were recruited from the river towns and communities in the West. 





ON THE MISSISSIPPI AND ADJACENT 
WATERS 



TUFj inijjurtaiice of the oiierations of the Kederal navy on 
inland waters can hardly Iw exaggerated in reviewing the 
niihtary as well as the naval history of the Civil War. The 
absolute control uf the great Mississippi and its network of 
navigable tribntaries was as necessary to tlie final outcnine as 
the defeat of the Army of Northern Virginia — in fact, more so. 
It was second only in importance to the successful maintenance 
of the coast blockade. 

The necessity of anpreme control of the Mississippi and 
adjacent waters was early j)ereeived by the military leaders of 
both North and South. The latter, at the very outbreak of 
hostilities, bad made strenuous efforts to control the highways 
by the erection of forts and batteries, and under the siiperin- 
ten<lence and advice of able engineers, had seized the most im- 
portant points from which to dispute the passage of river craft 
in either direction. The authorities at Washington, on the 
other hand, immediately began the consideration of plans to 
close tlie great artery to the Confederacy. 

I'Vom Cairo, Illinois, to the delta of the ]\Ii.ssissippi, fol- 
loM'ing the winding course of the river, the distance is about 
eleven hundred miles, although on a straight line drawn north 
and south it is hut four hundred and eighty. The great valley 
was destined to be marked tlu-oughout its lengtli by a continu- 
ous succession of military and naval actions, of protracted siege, 
heroic defenses ashore and daring ventures aHoat. 

The conflict was hardly a montli old when the War De- 
partment, M'hieh, perforce, had to call upon the navy in such 
matters, borrowed the services of Commander ,Iohn Rodgers, 
who, proceeding to Cincimiati, purchased for the Government 




TIIK WESTERN NAVAL BASE OF THE UNION— MOUND CITY IN ISfii 



After Captain Andrew H. Fcwte took (.tininmnd of thf Mississippi flotillii on Septemlicr (f, 18(il, <iiu' of 
his first acts was to establish a depot for the repair of his vessels at Cairo. Since the Government owned 
no land at this point, the navy-yard was hterally afloat in wharf-boats, old steamers, tugs, flat-boats, and 
rafts. Later, this depot was removed to Mound City, just above Cairo, where ten acres of land were secured. 
Tlus was frcfiiiently under water from fresliets, however, and the machine-shops, carpenter-shops, and the 
like were still maintained in steamers. Captain A. M. Pennock was placed in charge of this depot, and 
continued to render efficient service in that capacity, looking after the gunboats till the close of the war. 









the nucleus of the suhse<iiient river force in the three little 
wooden steamers, Concatoga, Larington, and Tyler. About 
the time that these small craft had l>een converted into jirac- 
ticable gunhoats, the department made a contract with James 
B. Eads, of St. Louis, for the eonstniction of seven iron-clad 
steamers, and so, late in 1861 and early in 1862, there came into 
being the famous fighters, Cairo, Carondcht, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, Mound City, Pittsburgh, and St. I^ouia. To these were 
simultaneously added the powerful, converted snag-boats, lien- 
ton and Kascx, almost twice the size of any of those built by 
Kads. The Benton proved, despite her slowness, to be the most 
formidable vessel on the river. She was armored with 3-iiich 
plating, was about one thousand tons burden, and carried two 
9-inch guns, seven rifled 42-pounders, and seven 32-pounders, 
a total of sixteen guns. Thirty-eight mortar-boats completed 
the Western Flotilla, as first organized. 

It was so<m evident that friction was bound to exist as 
long as naval officers were subject to the orders of innumerable 
military officials who happened to rank them. Nevertheless, it 
was not until October 1, 1862, that the Western Flotilla was 
transferred to the control of the Navy Department, and hence- 
forth was called the Mississippi Squadron. During the year 
1861 there had been little done by either the army or the navy 
along the Western border. IJut the early months of 18(i2 saw 
l)oth gunboats an<l troops in active employment, and so they 
continued until practically the close of hostilities. 

The separate actions that took jilaee have alrea<iy l)ecn 
covered in detail in previous volimies of this history. The first 
action of any moment was tlie capture of Fort Hetiry, on Feb- 
ruary 6th, where Flag-Oificer Foote's flotilla consisted of the 
Cincinnuti (flagship), Carondclet, St. IjOiiis, and Ensi'x, to 
which formidable force were added the three small wooden gun- 
Imats, Lexington, Tyler, and Concatoga. This was a joint 
army and navy movement, a combination of the two able minds 
of Ulysses S. Grant and Andrew H. Foote. General Lloyd 
I aw I 






ttOHK AFLOAT AND ASHORE— THE NAVAL iiTATlUN AT CAIRO 
Here llie Fnlrral giinbonts put in for supplies anil minor repairs. The station at Cairo. Brsl cslabHslK-il by Captain 
Footc in SrptirinlKr, 1801. soon proved inadequate [or the needs of the river squadrons, sini-e all repairs had to be mode 
in the water. The lower pieture shows the naval station nt Moimd City. Here were Uidthe keeU of tlirec of the 
si'ries of the Eads ironclads, and here the unlueky "Carondelel" was repaired after her injuries nt Fort Donclsun. Tlic 
large force of shipwrights, ciiq«'ntera, mechanics, and engitKvrs was kept ™natant!y at work, often night and daj-. 
Tliia was the only naval depot of the river fli-et in the West. Said -idmiral PorIi>r in 1885: "Those who remenilier 
the navy-yard at Mound T'ily, near Cairo, and the large fleet which ({rew from the small sqiiailron firsl put afloiil, will 
wonder why wcshouhl require so nutny navy-yards at the present lime, when we hnrdly fit out aduTcn vessels in a year." 




Tilghman, the commander of Fort Henry, tendered his surren- 
der to Foote hefore tlie land forces were able, on account of the 
bad roads, to put in an appearance. On February 14th, Fort 
Donelson, on the Cumberland River, invested by Grant's army, 
was vigorously attacked by the same flotilla, with the exception 
of the Lexington, Cincinnati, and Essex, the latter having l)een 
put out of action in the attack on Fort Henry by a shot through 
her boilers. The fleet, however, was increased by the Ijouis- 
rille and Pittsburgh. I-ate in the afternoon of this day, the St. 
Louis and Ijouisville were badly disabled. The casualties 
among Foote's vessels amounted to fifty-four in killed and 
wounded ; among them, unfortunately, was the flag-officer him- 
self, who was struck by splinters in the arm and ankle, wounds 
which, on account of his age, compelled him, three months later, 
to relin<]uish his command, and ultimately were instrumental 
in causing his death. 

On April 6th and 7th took place the battle of Shiloli, or 
Pittsburg I_,anding, where the little gunboats Tijhr and Ia:v- 
ington assistal in checking tlie advance of the Confederates in 
their attempt to gain ])ossession of the Landing. 

Farragut passed Forts St. Philip and Jackson, below 
New Orleans, on the Sith of this month, and the city surren- 
dered to him the following day, being occupietl by the troo])s 
under General liutler on May 1st. Previous to this, the Con- 
federates Iiad strongly fortified an island in the Mississippi 
opposite tlie <lividing line between Tennessee and Kentucky, 
hokling the bank of the river below this point by many bat- 
teries. Well placed, indeed, were these fortifications, at the 
angle of a sharp bend where the channel lay directly under tlie 
muzzles of the guns, and the current was strong and full of 
eddies. It was necessary to get one of the gunboats past the 
forts in order to silence the lower batteries, so that General 
Pope could ferry over his troops, that were to act in conjunction 
with the flotilla, and to cover their landing. Commander Henry 
Walke, of the gunboat Carondelet, volunteered for the daring 




THK -ALHATHOSS" WITH THE "HARTFORD," THE ONLY SHIP THAT 
^'Ol■GHT PAST PORT HUDSON 

Wiilf Porter hiwi ht-en figliling on the upper Mississippi, Farragilt had Ixft-n busy attending to his 
large <-(>niniHnd in tlie Gulf, hut on the 14th of March, IHBS, he appeared below Port Hudson. 
(Jeiteral Banks was to make a simultaneous land-attack upon that post and Farragut was to run 
the river batterie.s and join his vessels to thase of Porter in an effectual blockade of Uie R«d River, 
from wliich the Confederacy drew its trans-MissLssippi supplies. The Federal vessels, lashed 
two and two together, started on their dangerous attempt at eleven o'clock at night, but the Port 
Hudson garrison di.scovered them. Lighting bonfires, the Confederates opened with their heavy 
guns from tlie bluff a hundred feet above. Lashed to the gallant old flagsliip "Hartford" was 
the "Albatro-ss," Lieu tenant- Commander John E. Hart. Both vessels in the dense smoke that 
settled on the river were nearly carried ashore by the five-mile current. The "Hartford" actually 
did touch ground under the guns of one of tlie batteries, but with the assistance of the ".\lba- 
tross" backed off and passed safely aliove the line of fire. Not so fortunate was the "Genesee," 
the fastest Ixiat i»f the s<)UHdroti. Slie was lashed to the " Richmond," the slowest boat, and just 
as they had reached the la,st battery a plunging shot penetrated to the engine-room of the " Rich- 
mond" and so damaged her safety-val\es that her engines became useless. Not even n-ith the 
aid of the "Genesee" could the "Richmond" longer stem the current, and the two had to proceed 
downstream again past the gauntlet of the Confederate batteries for the .second time. DLsaster 
overtook all the other vessels of the squadron, and the " MlssLssippi " grounded and blew up. 
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venture, and having prepared his vessel with extra planking 
and chain cables, and taking alongside a barge loaded with 
baled hay, started on the night of April 4th to pass the bat- 
teries. The feat was accomplished during a terrific rainstorm, 
and although it was repeated by Lieutenant Thompson in the 
Pittshurf(h a niglit or two later, Walke was the first to tempt 
what seemed in the minds of the other officers annihilation. The 
passing of the batteries .sealed the fate of Island No. 10, and 
it was surrendered on April 7, 1862, leaving the Federal fleet 
free to proceed toward the strongly built Fort Pillow. 

A word must be said of the efforts of the Confederate 
naval forces to resist the downward progress of the ^Vestern 
Flotilla. A numl)er of wooden steamers had been purchased 
or seized at New Orleans, and six of these, their bows, and in 
some cases their engines, protected with iron plating and carry- 
ing six or seven guns ajjiece, ascended the river with Com- 
mander George N. Hollins as flag-officer. They were the 
Mcltac, Ui'ingston, Maurepas, General Polk, Pontchar train, 
and /i'//. The ram Manassas was with them, but receiving an 
injury from a snag, she was sent back to New Orleans. Hol- 
lins remained below New Madrid, in the vicinity of Tiptonville, 
for some time, engaging the shore batteries now occupied by 
the troops of Generals Pope and Buford. He had resolved to 
stop the Federal gunboats if they should pass Island No. 10, 
but he soon began to doubt his ability to do this, and, besides, 
his powder supply I)ecame almost exhausted. So he went down 
the river in response to an urgent summons from Commander 
Whittle at New Orleans, incurring thereby the displeasure of 
the Richmond Govcrimient. Mo.st of the fleet was burned at 
the mouth of the Yazoo, after its guns had been left behind at 
Fort Pillow, to prevent its falling into the hands of the Feder- 
als. The scout-boat Gravijms and six transports were sunk at 
Island No. 10 before the surrender. The latter were raised, 
and one of them became famous as the hospital-ship Hed Hover. 

Hollins' ships were now replaced by a somewhat strange 
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KXECITIVE 



MR. DEWEY 



In th« fight with the batttriM nt I'url Hudson. March U. IHfiS. larraBut, in lhc"Hartfnrd'" Iftshnil lo the " All)utr(uis,"gotby.but 
the finii old ouniHirl o( the "Hurlford," Ihi; " MissUsippi," wmt down — her gunnprn fighting lo the lust. Farragrit. in (inguiah, could 
see her enveloped in Bunies llghtin|{ up the river. She had gn>undeil under tliF vcrj- guns fit n iHittery. and not until ut-Luulty driven 
off by tire flmnes did her men leave lier. When the " Mississippi " urounded, the shock threw her lieutenant-commander into the rivrr, 
and in ranfusion he ^wam toward the shore: then, turning alHRlt. he swam back to his ship. Captjiin Smith thus writes in Lis report; 
"1 consider that I shoiihl be negleding n most important duty afai.uld I omit to mention the coulocsa of my executive ofliecr, Mr. 
Dewey, and the steady. Tearless, and gallant manner in whleh the offieers and men of the 'Mississippi' defended her. and the orderly 
and quiet manni^r in which she was ahanduniil after being lliirty-five minutes aground imder the Ere of the en«ay's batteries. There 
was no confusion in pmburkinR the urrw, and llie only noise was from the enrniy's cannon." Lieutennnt-Comniantler George Dewey, 
here menlioncl at the ag.- of 'iO. was to exemplify In Manllji Hay on May I, IRiW, the lessons he was l.iiniiiig from Fnrragiil. 




lot of craft, under the control of the army, and known as the 
River Defense Fleet. They were river steamers, with hows 
enclosed in iron, and were designed for use as rams. Fourteen 
vessels in all were thus prepared, and eight were sent up the 
river in charge of Captain James K. Montgomery to try con- 
clusions with Flag-Offieer Foote's powerful ironclads. The 
opportunity was not long in coming. 

Foote, suffering from the wound received at Fort Donel- 
son, was relieved by Captain Charles H. Davis on May 9tli. 
The new commander, who was soon to be promoted to flag-offi- 
cer, selected the Benton, commanded byl^ieutenant S. I>. Phelps, 
as his flagship. On May 10th, the bombardment of Fort Pil- 
low by the mortar-boats, which had been going on since the 14th 
of April, was unexpectedly interrupted by tlie advance of the 
River Defense Fleet, which came up bravely from its position 
under the gims of the fort and actually took the Federal vessels 
f)y surprise, the Cincinnati being called upon at first to bear 
the brunt of the onslaught alone. Both she and the Mound 
City had to be beached on account of the injuries they received. 
There is no doubt that Captain Montgomery, the Confederate 
conmiander, showed great bravery in making the attack, but 
he also proved his discretion by withdrawing ujion the advance 
of the belated Benton and St. Ijouis, for with but slight loss 
and damage he retreated down the river, and had his vessels in 
good shape four weeks later at Memphis. 

A new departure in river fighting began when Colonel 
Charles ¥A\eY, Jr., came down with his nine rams, which con- 
sisted of old stern-wheelers and side-wheelers strengthened by 
bulkheads, their boilers protected by oak and iron and their 
bows reenforced with heavy metal sheathing. Colonel Ellet, 
who had long advocated this style of offensive vessel, had been 
given independent charge, his orders being simply to cooi)erate 
with Flag-Officer Davis and the flotilla. In fact, throughout 
the whole war, the Kllet rams were under the direction of the 
War Department. The vessels were unarmed until after the 




A FtKSlKIMN'C ■TIMLAl)' -TITK  MAUMDKA ' 



Tills lilllc  lintlii.! " NiimliiT *, thp " MBrnioru." under ArtinR VulunlciT Liculi'imnt Roln-rt Otty. plnyi-ci a lively jmrt in Ihe upfTiitions 
of Admiral Purler's sttuudron HguiDxt Vicksburg. Slie am! Uii: "Signal" were the "tbeluda" lh»t rL-cDnnoilereit upUlctorpcdu-infFsled 
^'azoo, Drc. II, 1803, and it wns while pruUirtmg the "Mflrmora" fruni the Confederates nhing tlie bunk that tin- iuclcless " Cairo " 
met her fate. The " Marniura " naawitli Uiefle«4 in Sherman's futile attack at Chickajiaw Bayi>u. Alter the full of V'icksburg.lhc squad- 
run waa liividcd intu iletacliments to patrol tlie MUsiiitiippi and its tributaries. and the "Marmora" was assigned to the detachment al 
lieutenant George M. llache. the brave eomnuuider i>( the lost "('incinnati." He. in the little t'rteran "Lexington." aenim- 
panied by the "Criekct" and "Marmora," went up tlic ^Vhitc River where the Confederates were massinR. In the middle of 
August. ISQIi. the lliriv little gunboats completely broke up the expedition that was iieing set afoot by the indefatigable General 
Price, whom it wouJd have required an army of ffll.OOO to drive bock. The ponCoun'bridges tu the river were destroyed, complelijy 
■topping the advance, and the "Cricket" captured the two veaiiels in his flolilLi. 
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battle of Memphis. On June 4th, Fort Pillow was evaaiatol, 
and the Federal gunboats and the Ellet rams steamed quietly 
down the river and anchored not far above the city of Memphis, 
under whose bluffs now lay the River Defense Fleet. 

Long before this, however, Farragut had passed up the 
Mississippi as far as Vicksburg, the advance ships reaching that 
place on May 18th, but seeing that it was useless to attempt to 
reduce the batteries without the aid of troops, he steamed down 
again, and on May 29th was once more at New Orleans. 

The 6th of June was memorable for the meeting at Mem- 
phis, in which no land forces lent aid or were concerned; where 
the ramming tactics used by lH)th sides completely proved that 
this harking-back to an ancient form of naval warfare in con- 
fined waters was more destructive than well-aimed guns or 
heavy broadsides. Three ships were put out of action within 
fifteen minutes, the Federal Queen of the West, under com- 
mand of Colonel Ellet, sinking the General Lovell, and in turn 
being rammed by the General Beauregard so hard that it was 
necessary to put her ashore. An accidental collision by the 
General Beauregard and the General Price, two Confederate 
vessels, put the latter out of commission. The Federal ram 
Monarch's charge upon the Beauregard took place just as the 
latter had received a deadly shot from the Benton through her 
boiler. Only one Confederate ram, the General Van Dorn, es- 
caped destruction. Memphis was now at the mercy of the naval 
force, and the river was open to the south as far as ^''icksburg. 

A terrible disaster happened on June 17th to the gunboat 
Moitnd City, which, in company with the St. Louis, Lexington, 
and Conestoga, had been sent up the White River to convoy 
troops and transports and to assist in an attack on the Con- 
federate batteries at St. Charles, Arkansas. A shot from a 
masked gun on the bank penetrated the casemate of the Mound 
City just above a gun-port, kille<l three men, and exploded the 
steam-drum. Nearly eighty men were scalded to death im- 
mediately, and forty-three others were drowned or shot by 






In the picture above uf gunboat "Number 5*," the " Nymph," is scca — a lypioJ example of the rivrr steamers that were pun'luiseil by 
the Government and mnviTti-"! into the so-call«l "tincUiU." This kind of vessel was acquired at the sufutcstiua o( Flag-Offior Davis, 
who saw the necessity of light-draft gunboats to operate in shallow waters against the Confederates cunstAntly harassing the flotilhi 
from alons shore. These "tiaelads" were mostly slcni-whi-el steamers drawing not more than three feel. They were covered from 
bow to stern with iron plate a half to three-quarters of an inch thick. When Admiral Porter succeeded Davis in the command of the 
Mississippi squadron, it had alrcodj' been rciniforced by a number of these extremely useful little vessels. One of Porter's first acts was 
to use the "linclads" to prevent the erfrtion of CiHitedcrati- tortitiraiitiona up the Yatoo. The"Qiieen City" ("tjnclad" Number 
26) was commandctl in the Vicksburg campaign by ActinR Volunteer lieutenant J. Goudy. one of those to n«eive special mention in 
Admiral Porter's official report on the tail of the besieged town. In June, 186*, the "Queen City" was stationed on the White River. 
patrolling the stream between Clarendon ami Duvall's BlulT, under command of Acting Volunteer Lieutenant G. W. Brown. On Uie 
Mth, slic was surprised by a Confederate forw under General Shelby, who attacked her with artillerj' about four in the morning. After 
ft sharp struggle of twenty minutes tlic tittle "lindad," with hrr thin armor riddled with shot, surrendered. After stripping her of the 
nine guns and her supplies, the Confederates scuttled and bumul her. Such were tlie dianccs that the "tinclads" eonstantly tmk. 
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Confederate sharpsliooters after leaping overboard. Of the 
one hundred and seventy-five officers and men, ordy twenty-five 
escaped uninjured. Commander Kilty, as the result of his in- 
juries, had to suffer the amputation of his left hand. 

The 25th of June saw Farragut's fleet below Vicksburg 
again, and three days later he had demonstrated the fact that 
he could pass by the batteries. On July 1st, Flag-Officer 
Davis' forces had joined those from the mouth of the Rlissis- 
sii)j)i, above the city. As the combined fleets lay anchored 
along the hanks, three or four miles south of where the Ya7XK> 
River debouches into tlie Mississippi, news was hn)ught of the 
comjjletion of an iron-clad ram up the Yazoo, of which the 
Confederates expected nuich. A reconnoitering expedition 
was sent up to search for her on the 15th of Jidy, composal of 
the Carondelct, Tf/hr, and the ram Queen of the IVettt. Tlie 
results, to put it briefly, were astonishing, because the Arhan- 
siis, for this was the name of the giant ram, not only met them 
and drove the little squadron down the stream, but passed 
through the whole fleet lying in the Mississippi, entirely un- 
aware of her coming, every vessel being at anchor, and only 
one, the captured General Jlragg, having steam up. Hav- 
ing successfidly run the gantlet, much to the mortification of 
both Farragiit and Davis, and to the great glory and honor of 
her commander, Isaaic N. Urown, formerly of the United States 
navy, the Arkansas took refuge under the Vicksburg batteries. 

In order to retrieve the error of having been caught nap- 
ping, Farragut determined to follow the Arkansas and destroy 
her if possible. Imniaiiately all of his vessels were ordered to 
get up their anchors, and with the ram Sumter in company, she 
having l>een detached by !Flag-()fficer I )avis, the fleet steamed 
down the river. It was so dark when they passed the city that 
the Arkansas could not he made out with any distinctness; but 
one shot struck her. In thus running tlie batteries for the fourth 
time, Farragut lost five killed and sixteen wounded. Never 
again were any of his ships to appear above Vicksburg. A 




THK TRANSPORT ■'BLACK HAWK" AFTER HER FIERY T1':ST— MAY. IBM 



Tlie vHiM'l shuws the treatmeni Bit'orded tlif thirty army Iranspiirtji which, tunvoyed by Porter's giinliimts, wont up 
Lhe Red River in tho futile enpeditiun. theiibject uf which was tu reach Slirpvpporl. The slacks and |>ilol-hoii>ie of 
the "l)la<-k Hawk" have been riddled with C'unfedurstc buLlcta. and she shows the evidences of the eontinuoiu struggle 
through which the fieet passed in the retreat From Cinuid Eoore. For nearly & mouth the Federal vessels wurked 
their way slowly down the river. The wnter was Uling rapidly and the vessels, as they nosed their way thruugli 
tlie shallow and unfamiliar channel, were constantly nmning agniunil. As the military forces had wilhitrawii to 
Alexandria, the T'onTederates, who lined both banks of the river, seized every opportunity to attack the discomfited 
vessels, and almost daily attempts were mode to damage or capture them. The river was full of snags and the vessels 
had to be liKhteiied: they were " jumpnH " over sand-bars and logs. fi(;bting every inch of the difficult anil hibiirioils 
journey. Evan Admiral Porter himsvlf dcseribed the olislarlcs li> be overcome as enough to appall the stoutest heart. 
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second atttnipt was made to destroy the Arkansus l)y the Kgscv 
and tlie Qiurn of the West. It was iinsiiecessfiil. The former 
went down stream to join Farragiit, and the latter returned to 
join Davis' flotilla. 

It was fortimate that Farraf^iit had not lingered above 
Vieksburg, for the river was falling ami the ehances were that 
witli his deei>-draft vessels lie woidd have had to remain there. 
Davis withdrew Iiis fleet to the mouth of the Yazoo ami after- 
ward to Helena, ArkaTisas. Forty ]»er eent. of his men were on 
the siek-list. 

The ram jirkaiims, wliose liastily built machinery was 
totally inadequate to the handling of her mighty bulk, liad been 
[irepared as well as could be for making a eoml>ination with 
General John C lireckiiu-idge in the attack uiwn liaton Rouge, 
lint Iier engines e{]ntinnally breaking down, slie arrived too 
late, and although Lieutenant Stevens, her new commander, 
was eager to ])ut his vessel into action, she ran agroimd, on the 
Gth of August, just as the Ksacx hove in sight. Commander 
VV'illiani U. I'orter at once o|iened with his bow gims, and see- 
ing that resistance was useles.s. Lieutenant Stevens set the 
Arhansas on fire, and with the ercw eseajied on shore. Shortly 
afterward the great ram blew u]j. 

When Farragut and Davis had |)arte<l ecimpuny, tlie 
waterway from Vieksburg to Port Hudson was j)ractically 
banded over to the Confederates, who emjiloyed their time in 
strengthening their old works along the river banks and build- 
ing new batteries at I'ort Hudson. The light-draft gunboats, 
familiarly known as " tin-clads," which had been equipped at 
the suggcstioTi of Davis, began to join the fleet in the early 
autumn. Davis cnqiloyed his vessels on some minor expedi- 
tions up the Yazoo and other rivers, but 1802 closed with a 
gloomy outlook for the Federals along the Mississippi. 

From February 1st to \\)r\\ !>, 18G3, gunboats were busy 
on what are known as the baytHi expeditions. Admiral David 
D, Porter had sueeeeded to the command of the Mississippi 
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ENTRAPPED ABOVK THK FAU-S-^TXM)MY DAYS OF WAITING AND NARHOW P^SCAPES 



H«e lira a part irf the unlucky flett that Admiral Porter ciune near losing in the fnutleaa cxpc<1itian up the RcH River, wMch impuiUed 
tome III thp must valiinble (timbosla pawpssed by the Federal navy. First in line is the tow-bout " Brown"; next the atcamer "Benefit," 
whiueeauipe the month More was hair-breadth; then the tug"Dahlia," the tnnder to Porter's flagship, while llw ironclails "Neoalio" 
and "Chillicothc" bring up the rear. Tlie expedition on the pnrt of the navy wu undertaken hi the oKturanee that the Red River 
wouhi, according to ita custom, rise at this season of the year. Fur twenty years it had never (ailed to rise, but uow, in 1S(M. it did 
exactly the oppositi-. Only the light-draft gunboata could be run above the falU by the end of March. Since It was rtimoni) tlial 
the Confeilemtes had some formidable ironclads up Ihc Rpfl River, the gunboat "Eastport" was nt lost hnuleil over the rocks of the 
npids by main strength to lead the expedition. It provtil to be her IilsI ; slic gruundcii i>n the retuni (roin (inind Eci>n\ und ntter 




TflE FEDERAL FLOTILLA ABO\-E ALEXANDRL^ HELD BY THE I/)W WATER OF MAY. 18Gi 



heroic efforts to get her off, during which the Cotifnleratpa kept up dmatunt fighting, slie had to he destroyed and abandoned. It 
lookeil for a time aa if the other vessels of Porter's fleet were to meet the same fate. General Bankn had be*n ordered to give up the 
espc?dition and was chafing to get his troops in motion. Meunwhilc the officers and men of the navy were working with ehnracteriatii: 
courage and detennination to save their vcsacla, now exposed to constant atlocks from the Confederates, who gn-w more nnd more 
threatening. The little steamer "Benefit," seen in the picture, had a njurow esca|w at Grappe's BliilT. where she was Mlliieked on tlie 
evening of April 10th, and in less than twont.v minutes lost forty-five of her eighty men. Gloomy indeed were the days of wiuting 
above the falls, fur b<ilh oHieeni and men. One difficulty and disaster followed another. It seemed almost certain that the fated 
evpciiition would cost the navy its heaviest and most htimiiiiitinK loss during the wur. but eounip: and determination won out 




Here the army is siiving tlie na\'y by it hrilliant piece of engineering that prevented the loss of ;i 
fleet wortli *^,000,000. The Ilecl River expedition was one of the most humiliating ever mider- 
taken hy the Federals. Porter's fleet, which had so boldly advanced alwve the fulls at lUexandria, | 

was ordered back, only to find that the river was so low as to imprison twelve vessels. Lieut. - 
Colonel Joseph Bailey, acting engineer of the Nineteenth Corps, obtained pennission to build a dam in 
order to make jHtssible the pa-ssagc of the fleet. Begun on April 30, 1864, the work was finished on the 8Ui 
of May, almost entirely by the soldiers, working incessantly day and night, often up to their necks in water 
and under the broiling sun, Bailey succeeded in turning the whole current into one channel and tlie 
sciuadron parsed lietow to safety. Not often have inland lumbermen been the means of saving a nai'j'. 




INK -lISflMf VtUfTVAt BY AN ADMIR.\L 
THK -'Rr'KCT- KrfKTKR'S n.\'WnP ON THE BETtlLN 



y^Mf-l t/iiflr Hh •fii'/r [iHrt in tlir U'l/ilMflrrirnt f.f IVIulxir^ i;nrW rnminAiii! of Artin^ NEsitrr A. R. 
XmtigfUtfir *»i Ih* l(nl Ifivi^ <-i|nl|l>r,n f-an.c \,n grrsA »,ppf.rtu(iity for ilutmrtioa. Ar w»* 
iti'itt'ii \'/ .\/lH.ifj»l Iv.rf'-f Aa liM fUvjihift for th^ f^.iint, w tlw falling »»tK ni«»fc it nm^Bwy to vnd 
Or h/'H-'irf /jj^rjuhoul »itfi all '|<"il. (''.rltr >ilh tW "f'rw-k't." "Fort Hin-lmin. " and "Juliet" 
r^rnl1i»"l tc hin'l l'>aj*ii» l.iciitr-rMnt-' orriiriarnW ni'lpiii in hitiflorta to »»vi> the imludiy "Eaitport." 
Ar)"' If"'"!!" "ini'ir"'! v><'Ia>rf>iil lilly mili* iti.sn Uif- river from iinmi kmrt-. thr tiorlub nrr 
rfrtrtrc'tl"! to nlMiHlon Ix-r, iiii'f Uu- ti\'-i Inrikit Bere niiv Hsanniiu; with h'lftile (orcri bmt iili the 
r'>l|flllr^ "f llw -w'ire v|M>ulro», Al-.-it lK<'iil>- riiit<'> Mow lli.- «r'i'k»tt)if-"F:>At[N;rt."ii (unfeiktale 
Intllf-fy Iriwl I""-" (ilw'il'vl tii<l o|H'iinI m, tin- " liii'-In<l<i." TIpc iitbcr vevali irtrrattTl up-itream. hut 
IVt't 111 lli^ "' riiVi-1" tori^l lii< »ny lliroii([li. ft hm all ovi-r in Rvv minut>~i. but in that tim« 
tll^ ftHil «"«") *>u jitriH h .'W tini'-a. ami III xln-llx (>ii-n-e<I lier. Tlie pilot was wuunikt) and Ailmin! 
I'orft-r nitU vnat iihiIiii'ii unil aliill wiiU'il lln- «Ih->-I ami niivcil tltr vcwh-I. So furious wan the li^t 
wMIc )■ >'ft'''l tW oiif ol till- "Crirkil." cnw of .^1. iKclvi- wm- kill<il nnil ninetrpn wuundnl. 





FEDERAL GUNBOATS ON THE UPPER TENNESSEE 



Federal aucceas at Chattanooga mode it important to palrol the upper Tennessee Hiver, and a number uf small gunboats were buill 
for that purpose. They were actively engaged above Mussel Shoals in keeping open communications and convoying loaded transports. 
The "General Grant," under .\eLLng Ensign J. Watson, with the other sturdy little vessels of the lond-lucked flotilla, aided in rratoring 
order in the tliinly settled dislriots along the river. She and the "General Bumsidc" engaged a battery which the Confederates had 
erected above Decatur, Xla,., Dec. li, 1864. On the iid the "General Thomas" bad a brush with some Confederate troops near the 
same phice and they returned her lire with fury. Early in January of 1B65 the "Grant." single-hiUHled. silenced Confeilerate batteries 
at Guntersville and Beard's Bluff, .41a. Returning a few days later, she destroyed the entire town of Guntersville as punishment for 
hostile demonstrations against the gimboats. Thus these Utile vessels were kept busily at work till the close of the war. The " General 
Sherman" was commanded by .\cting Master J. W. Morehead; her cieculive officer was G. L. Mct.'lung. by whose courtesy these 
fine pictures appear here. The vessels shown above, as they lay in the Tennessee ncnr Hridgcpi)rt in March, 1805, arc. from left 
to right, the "General Sherman," No. W: the "General Thomas," No. 01; the "General Grant," No. 6*; and the "General Bum- 
side," No. 63; nil named after the military leaders whose strategy had resulted in the recovery of Tennessee to the Union. 




GOVERNMENT STEAMBOAT USED ON THE LITER TENNESSEE LN 1801-63 



Squadron, as the Western Flotilla was now called, and had con- 
trol of the river between Vicksburg and l*ort Hudson. Karragut 
once more entered the river and ran two vessels of his squadn)n 
past the works at Port Hudson on the 14th of March, 1803. 
In doing so, however, the old side-wheeler Missisnppi grounded 
under the guns of the fort, where she was set on fire and aban- 
doned. For weeks now the fleet was employed in assisting 
Grant's army that was slowly closing in upon Vicksburg, which 
strongh{)ld was to fall on the 4th of July. 

The exi>edition to Shreveport up the Red River, where the 
fleet under Porter cooperated with the tnwps under Itanks, 
was a dire failure and came near resulting in a great loss to the 
squadron. The water in March, 1864, was exceedingly low, 
and many of the deep-draft vessels could not get alxtve the 
rapi<ls at Alexandria. However, with some thirty traiis|Jorts, 
fourteen of the gunboats were dragged up the stream, only t() 
find them.selves, when they wished to return at the end of April, 
helpless alwve the falls by the receding water. Their rescue, 
through the aid of the genius, resource, and indefatigable efforts 
of IJeutenant-Colonel Joseph Kailey, of the Fourth Wisctmsin 
Volunteers, makes a thrilling storj'. He succeeded in danuning 
the river, thus banking up the water, and by the 13th of May. 
amid the mighty cheers of the spectators and the lumliemien 
from Maine and Wisconsin who had built the helpful barrier, 
the twelve vessels which had been caught had passed down to 
safetj'. After Port Hudson fell, except for the Red River ex- 
I>edition, minor skirmishers, and the shelling of guerillas and 
batteries along the wixxleil shores, the operations of the navy 
on the Mississippi and its tributaries were practically o\'er. 

When the Federals txreupied Chattanooga after the battle 
of Chickamauga, late in ]8t>3, they needed gunboats on the 
upi>er Tennessee River, but none of Admiral P<)rter's fleet 
could cross the Mussel Shoals. So several light-draft vessels 
were built near Bridgep(jrt. They were u.seful to the army, but 
saw little active sen'ice. 

|2H] 
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THE ACTIONS WITH THE FORTS 

By Captain O. E. Hunt, U. S. A., and James Barnes 

THE reduction and final capture of the Confederate strong- 
holds that guarded the important ports of entry of the 
Confederacy on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf were in every 
case a cooperation between the navy and the army, and to both 
belong the honor of the successful outcome, which, singly and 
alone, neither branch of the service could have accomplished. 

The old brick and mortar fortress of Pulaski guarded the 
entrance to the Savannah River. Late in 1861, almost entirely 
through the use of the navy, the Federals had control of the 
Atlantic coast, and in the vicinity of Savannah their ships were 
patrolling the waters of Ossabaw and Wassaw sounds, and 
their gunboats had penetrated up the Edisto River in the direc- 
tion of the city. But Pulaski's frowning guns afforded shelter 
for any blockade-runners that might succeed in eluding the 
blockading fleet. It was necessary to reduce this strong fort- 
ress before a stop could be put to the attempts of the venture- 
some runners. General Q. A. Gillmore directed the placing of 
batteries of rifled guns and mortars upon Big Tybee Island, 
and by the end of February, 1862, other batteries were erected 
in the rear of the fort, completely enfilading it 

On the 10th of April, 1862, thirty -six heavy rifled cannon 
and mortars began the bombardment, and after two days of un- 
interrupted flring, although the fort was gallantly defended, it 
was so badly battered that it was forced to surrender. But 
Fort McAllister, at the mouth of the Ogeechee, did not fall 
until W. T. Sherman had arrived at the end of bis march from 
Atlanta and General Hazen's troops carried the battery by 
assault. 





THE DEMOLISHED RARKIER-FORT PIX.\SKI 

These Ilirrr pictures speak cloriUFiitly u! the ruin wrought by Llie oombiDed efforts of the nrmy and navy to gain posscsaiun at Fort 
Pnlaaki. At the left an H-incli smooth-bore points upward as the Cunfederates swung it for uw as a mortar againat the Federal Iwt- 
teries. Bedide it lies one of the murtara. dismounted and rendered useless by the lire from the Federal batteries, while tn the lower 
picture the huge breaches made in the walls of the fort aw vividly apparent. It waa no easy task to aceorapliah all tliis. Without 
the assistance of tile navy it would have been impossible. The "web-footeir' gunboats, as lincoln called them, formed an essential 
port of the Und cX|>e<Utioni floundering through mud, they proleetecl the troops from Tattnall's flotilla while guns were dragged with 
difficulty over the mnrsliy surface of Jones Island and placed in position. The doomed garrison refused to surrender on April 10. Itilii, 
and for two days withstood a terrible bombardment from the thirty-six heavy-rifled cannon and mortars. Only when the liattcred 
fort becune utterly uateuable was it surrendered on April I4th to the besiegers that surrounded it, remly to open fire « 




Quite as remarkable were the continual and ineffectual at- 
tempts on the part of the Federal forces to reduce the city of 
Charleston. To its wharves bloekade-runners continually made 
their way up to the very last days of the war. Off its harbor 
was niRintaiiied the strongest fleet, in the point of efficiency, 
weight of metal, and actual fighting qualities, that existed in 
that day. Month after month, Charleston was assailed both by 
water and land. T'nder the direction of General Gillmore and 
General Terry, breaching batteries were erected in the marshes, 
and although most of the outlying earthworks aiid batteries 
were taken, many determined assaults were repulsed. Fort 
Wagner, on Morris Island, ctintinued its brave and determined 
resistance until Septemlier 7, 18G3, when it was evacuated just 
as a strong force of three thousand troops was ready to make 
the thini assault. Although reduced to nothing but a pile of 
brick dust and debris. Sumter did not surrender, though day 
and night the tire of heavy guns from both the war-ships and 
the heavy artillery of the army was kept up. 

Charleston's defense was something for her citizens to look 
Iwck npi»n with pride. It was neither the Federal army nor 
navy that caused her downfall, but. as a conteni|>orarie<;us writer 
tuis put it. " (General Sliemiaii took the city by turning his 
back on it." 

The harWr of Wilmington. North Carolina, had two en- 
tnimvs available for vessels of not more than twelve feet draft, 
and tlierrforv two bUvkading si|uadruns were maintained. Fort 
Caswell guarxJed thf stnithern entrance to tlie Ca(>e Fear River. 
sikI Fort Fisher tlte iiortbeni. The Navy Department of the 
Fexlenil Govenmteiit had l»cen anxious fn>m the ojiening of the 
war to r«iutv the*r defen-ies, but this could only be done by & 
c«<iiib:iie\l aruiy and navy attack, and up to tile tinte of tbe 
assimiptitMi oi ivnunanJ of tin- I'uion armies by Grant, it was 
ui»t drvmevl expoi-cnt- to sjwirv the trvK»ps. 

A»ini:r*i Firragut. on S«pteml*r 5. 1804. was appointed 
K» tbe (>>ouuaihi yf s. naval fi)?^ to t\^>prrate with tbe Uod 




HEROIC SACRIFICES AT CHARLESTON— THE FLOATINC BATFERY AND THE "CHICORA- 

It would hnve been almost siurilege to retouch ia &ay way the dim and faded photogritphs Frotii which Ihcae pictures were 
made. Taken by n Confederate photogrupher at Charleston in the early part of the war, long lost ti> view, they preserve 
^iphts tlint inspired the men and women of the South with an intensity c)f pur|H)se rarely cxampled in history. In the upper 
picture is the famous floating battery built by aubscrlption by the women oF Charleston. Its g\ins were first fired in the 
iitliick on Port Sumter that began the war. From tliat time Fortli every nerve was being strained by the Confederacy to 
jiiit an ironclad Qulilla in commission. South Carolina was conspicuous in its efforts to this em!. Flag-Officcr Duncan 
.V.Ingraliamsuperintendcd the unvy-yard at Charleston and under his direction the" Palmetto State "and the" Chiconi" 
were built. The keel of tlic latter was laid behind the Charleston post-office in March, 1802, and she was laimdied the fol- 
lowing August. Five hundred tons of iron were required tor her armor and the country was scoured by wQling ncarchers for 
every scrapof metal that could be melted up. On January 31, 1963. the "Chieora"and the "Palmetto Stale" suddenly came 
down from ( 'harlr.ston and disabled liolh the " Mcrci-ciitii " and tlu' "Keystone State," reoeivinp the furmer's .'(Urreuder. 
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font's for tliis imrpose. General Grant having signified his be- 
Uef thiit thf army emikl Im; ready by the Isl of October of that 
year. Athniral Karragiit's health not permitting his assump- 
tion of (his duty, it was assijjned to Admiral Porter. 

Ftir the iirsl attempt at the destriietioii of Fort Fisher 
tJH're was ustnl the most gigantic torjiedo ever employed in war- 
fare. This consisted of an old gunboat, the Louiaiaiut, changed 
to resemble a blockade-nmner and filial with powder. Much 
doubl as to the value of the experiment was entertained by ex- 
pericni*ed otliivrs, but it was believed to be worth a trial. On 
the evening of Da-emlHT "23. 1804. she was towed in almost to the 
In-ach, tlk- rest of the tleet ktvpiiig well off the coast. Arriving 
near the beaeh. she was east olf. and. under her (>wn steam, ran 
up on the sand three hundreil yanis from the fort about 1 1 :30 
v.M, The slow fuse was lit. the erew desertcil her. ami at 1:40 
A.M. she blew uj>. The exph>siim had not the slightest etfeel 
on the works. It was a ounplete failure. 

AU'ut |-.':4l> P.M. that day ithe •24thl the largest fleet 
ever assembK\l under the flag of tlK* L'nited States up to that 
time. IviTan the naval InMubanhnent. Admiral Porter had un- 
der his i>'nnnand tifly-sevcn vessels, with a total of six hundred 
Slid t«en!y-s^'vtn gims. 

The garri^'U had only a liniilevl amount of anununition. 
.t;;d its >.\".::niandt r. Colonel Lamb, gave orvlt-rs that each gun 
>J\'".:".ii !y l:rt\i .Mily »mhv evirj- half-hour, t-xi-cpt by s]>eeial in- 
!.rri:»ti.^:-.s. a:M uiiless the Federals shoidd attempt to nni j»ast 
tJx Wi^rks- :v. whii-h ^-ase eaeh g«n-<vmniandtr was to use hi* 
"". i.-a]\Si-:Ty. Tl::s slow lire i.-aiist\l tlie ad'niral to 
i w.^TRs had ly\n siViu'^d. and hr sigiialtAi to 
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Kin \I:ssELS in TilE ROADSTEAD 



la thin picture ot Dettmber, IHGl, llu' F<!dKral ^enscls lie peaceful before Uic fort so imprefntalile to their attacks rarly tlie precwiing 
year. The share appenring below wob lined with Georgia ahan>^bootc ra liy Captain George Vi. AnJersun. Jr., comniandcrot I he furt 
when the monilor "Montauk" and four gunboats advonecd to the attack of Feb. 1, 1863. The "Montauk," under Commander John 
Lorlmer Worden, hero of the original "Monilor." was the first Federal ironclad to arrive in Oasabaw Sound. Early on January 
27th, it furiously attacked the fort. On this oceanion the Federal vesst-la did not attempt to cross the line of piles and torpedoes. The 
Confederates were confident tliat in the second attack attempts would be made to land lK>at-part!es to assault the works, and the 
sharpshooters were posted to prevent this. Commander Worden and bis consorts, however, contented themselves with enKaging the 
fort with their heavy guns and mortars. Although the Federals kept up a terrible fire, it failnl to do more damage to the fort than 
could be repaired at night. The Confederate guos responded vigorously in kind, and the "Montauk" waa struck forty-sin times. 





■{l\V. ■■lIAKTFUItl)" JUST .U-TER THE ItATTLE OF MOBILE BAY 



Tli'iH vivid [tlioldKriiph, tiilwrn 
in Mohik- liny by a war-time  
]ihoU)Kru[>lii.'r rrum New Op- 
IriiiiN. wiiH |)[viM'iiU'(l liyCuptaiii 
Drnytori of the "Ilartford" lo 
T. W. Eiwtmmi, U. S. N., wliow 
family liaa t-ourtcomtly allowed 
iU re|)ro<lu(Ttiuii liore. Nfver was 
(■xhibitcd a more siipcrh morulo 
lliari oil tliP "Hartford" as n\\e 
Mtnimtxl ill lint- to the attaok of 
Fort Mordim iil Moliite Bay on 
llic iiioriuun of AiiKiisl 5. imU. 
E\iTy luiuk wa.H at Km station 
thinkiatt Iuh own thotiRhts in 
the iiiis|H-n!U-' of that itionient. 
On the iniarterdwlc stoixl Cap- 
lain Pcrciviil Oruytoii and Kis 
slaff. Near Ihoin was llit- 
(■liiof -(luartiTmasItT, Jolm H. 
Knowlivs, ready to IkmsI tlu- 
ai^iKl^ that wouli! ixinvry Far- 
raplt's onlcrs lo thp flwt. The 
admiral hiiiu*.-U was in lltv port 




Ql AHTERMASTER KNOWLES 



main shrouds twenty-five feci 
bIkjvc the deck. All was silcnoe 
aboard till the " Hartford " was 
in eaay range of the fort. Then 
tlie great broadsides of the old 
ship began to take their part in 
the awful cannonade. During 
the early part of the actioa 
Captain Drayton, fearing Uiat 
some damage to the riggi>i£ 
niinht pitch Farragut over- 
board, sent Knowles on his 
fiunons mission. "I went up," 
said the old sailor, "with B 
piece of lead line and made it 
fa. si to one of the forward 
shniiids, and then took it around 
the adniind to the after shroud, 
tiiakinj; it fast there. The ad- 
iiiind said. "Never mind, I'm nil 
rii;lit," but I went ahead and 
III >eyfd orders." LaterFaira^l, 
iiiul;>ing the lashing with his 
own hands, diuibed hi^er stiU. 




rABIUGlT AT THK PINNACLE OF HIS FAME 

LennEag un tliir cjinnuu. (.'umiuBDdi.'r Uavid G1asg»w Formeut nnd Captain Pirrrival DrH.vtuD, chie-l ••! stuff. :<tuad »□ tlir dixk of the 
 llortfurd. " aftrr the vipldry in Mobile Bay. of August. 1884. When Gustavus V. Fox, Aiwislant Srcrelar)- of the Navy, profxised 
the capture of New Orleans from the aouthn-ard he was regarded ns iitti'rly fooUiunly. All tlutt waa needed, howci'cr. to make Vox's 
plan siirces9ful waa the nuin with spirit enough to undertake it and jiidginpnt sufficient tu (.iirry it out. Here on the dedi of the fine new 
skiop-of-war that had been oasignrd to him as flagship, stands the loan who had jiut aecomplUhed a greater feat that made him a world 
6gure ns famous as Nelson. The Confederacy hod found its grea.t general among its own people, but the great admiral of the war, 
although of Southern hirth. hod refused to fight against the Bag For whieh. as a boy in the War of 1812, he had seen men die. Full 
of the fighting spirit ut the old navy, he wa.s able li> nrhieve llie first great victory that gave new hope to the Fi-denil eaiine. 
Perdval Drayton was also a Southerner, a Sutith Carolinian. nhi>.sr brutluTs and uodt'S were fighting t-ir the Suiilli. 
It- 16] 




HIlKltK TJIK CONl-'EUKHATKS IXJLGHT FAHilAUl T SHOT I-XJIl SIKIT 



IFroiTi tlii'M' wjills tlip gunnpra lA Rrigtiilicr-Gi^ni'ral RidiHril 1., PiiRe, C. S. A., niffhti'tl thi-ir pi«Tii Bttd nave Ihf KcrfiTuI vpswIb abut 
Tur xlioL. IL wuH a ^g\A nl rloac rniiKi-, BiniT thr (ilMlrui-liunH in Ihr chaniKl comprlktl the Rvcl to p&is cIiikc undtr t}i(- Kuns of the 
(ort. During the hour while thirvcasplswcTc within rnngc, the Tort fimi Wlnhola.nlmul ciKhl a tninuli-. When the fight was thickrstthc 
ConfpJi-rate gimntraflKdvvi^afnriiion-rttpidly.euvt'lopiQg the vi-a^ls, anil <-ii|iLHriaUytbt"Hnrt(ord''iind the "Broi)kljTi,"inii vi-riuUr 
hftil o( missiles. The fort wn»nn old Bvir-siijed brick nurluiiiminlitifc its guns in [brt-i' tirrs. Il triubuill r>n th'^sile of the little ivdoubl 
(Korl Bowj-it) llmt liii.l rr|H.jlfil Idi^ Brilish tirt-t in IHM. Within llir fort vi-n> mounlcl Ihirtv-tHu smooth -iHin-n unil eight riflea. 




INTERIOR OF FORT MORGAN. MOBILE BAY. IN 1864 



The enliri' front »nH una n-enfonW hy enonnuus piks ol wmd-bags to enable its four f«et eight inches of solid brick to w 
thi- broadsiJi's of the fleet. Although the othpr rnrtifleatiuiis at the eotrance to Mobile Bay surrenderpd the day after the battle, 
it took miin: tlian FHrrugiil's broaUsiiles to redilO' Fort Morgan. A siege-train hotl to be brought from New Orleana and a land 
altsek made by the tmops under Geneml Gordon Granger. Augiut, ii, I8(M. Not till 3.000 missilra had been hurled into and 
»roimd the fort by the combined guns of the army and navy did the brave garrison of Fort Morgan surrender after a gallant 
defense of twi'lvc hours. In the pietnre some of the damaging effects of the terriGc guonery of the Beet are evident in Ihe sea wall. 



shells, until tlie whole face uf tlie works began to take on the 
irregularity of the neighltoring san<l-<luiie$. The troops, about 
fifteen hundred men untler coniniaiid of lieneral Weitzel. ad- 
vancer! their skirmish lines to within aWiit seventy-five yards 
of the fort, capturing a small outwork and over two hundred 
men. By a personal reconnaissani-e, Weitzel ascertained that 
the two days' terrible Immbardment by tlie Heet and the previous 
explosion of the powder-ship had done no practical injury to 
tilt para|)ets and interior. He therefore rei>orte<l to Butler and 
to Aflmirai Porter that the works could not be taken by assault. 

That evening. Cieneral Butler notitied Admiral Porter that 
li»' was convinced that it was impossible to take the fort by as- 
sault as the naval Hre had not damagal the works, am] that he 
propovrfl to withdraw all his men and return to Fortress Moii- 
nn-. which he did on the 27th. This ended the first combined 
attempt against l-'ort Fisher. 

.\dHiiral l*orter was much disappointed at Butler's leaving 
liirri. Hod \ti-irvi\\ to fear that the Confederates would abandon 
J'ort J'ishrr and entrench themselves further up the river out 
of T'-.tfh of his guns. So he attempted to deceive his foe. " I 
tl.'.iigia it U;.st," he says, " under tlte circumstances, to let the 
'n'rriy think we had abandoned the expedition entirely, and 
V tif f Ji'' i\i-i\ to a n-ndezvous off Beaufort, one or two at a time, 
lo \<,',V ;is if tlnry were cn})pled." 

K'-id'fidy tlirr (■r»tife<lerates did not anticipate the early 
r'tiirn of fli*- fl'-'t. The supporting army was withdrawn to a 
poKil Hi-<('-<ii miles north tif Wilmington. \o lookout was 
fe' pf np III*- coast, mid, in eonse(|iieiice, the first tidings of 
tb'- f'fiirn wcif sf lit froni Fort Fisher Itself, when, on the even- 
ing of the lath r,f Jjiriniiry. 180.>, its few defenders saw from 
lh» nuiipiirfs tb'- I-'cdr lal fleet returning. 

At Ibiil lime lb' ic were but eight liimdred men in the gar- 
riw.n, find (ibout one liinidred of them were unfit for duty. The 
principirl, and almost the only, organization represented was 
Ihc Thirty-Nix lb N'oi-lb Carolina regiment. Sunrise revealed 





KHIT MORdAN— A BOMIIARDMENT BHA\'ET,V ANSWEHKI) 

The batter«I walla a! Port Murf^n, in 1864, ttll of u terrific rHusshing by thp Ffdcrsl navy. But the gsllant CoiJeilcrates returned 
theblovs with amaiing courage and skill; the rapidity sndaccurary of their lire was rarely equalled inth« w&r. In the terrible eonStet 
the "Hartford" waa struek twenty times, the "Brooklyn" thirty, the "Oclorora" Bcventeen, the "Melncomet" eleven, the "Lacka- 
wanna" five, the"Ossipee" four, the "Monongahela" five, the "Kennebec"' two. and tlie" Galena" seven. OF the nionilora the 
"Chickasaw" wusstniek three times, the "Manliattan" nine, and the "Winnebago" nineteen. The total loss in the Federal fleet was 
62 killed and 170 wounded, while on tiic Confederate gunboats 1« were killed and BU wounded. The night after the liattle the " Meta- 
comet" was turned into a hospital-ship and the wuumled of hoth sides were taken to Penaacohi. The jiilot uf the captured 
"Tennes.see" guided the Federal ship through the torpedoes, anil a* she was leaving Pcnsaeola on her return trip Midahipnmn 
Carter of the '■Tennessee," who also was on the " Metaciiinel." called out from the vfharf: "Don't attempt to fire No. 2 gim' (of the 
"Tenneswe"). as there isa shell jammed in the bore, and the gun will hurst and kill some i>ne." AUfelt there had been enough bloodshed. 
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to their astonished gaze a new and what appeared to them a 
more tremendous aggregation of fighting ships than before, 
with transports carrj-ing troops. General Alfred H. Terry, 
with a force of about eight thousand men, had been assigned, 
this time, to the duty of cooperating with the fleet for the reduc- 
tion of Fort Fisher. The fleet consisted of fortj'-nine vessels 
of the heaviest class, with six hundred and twenty-seven guns. 

On the morning of the 13th, the fleet stood close in and 
engaged the batteries, whose guns replied under the same in- 
structions as during the first bombardment: that is, to husband 
their ammunition by firing very slowly, except when necessary 
to concentrate on a special vessel. During the day and night of 
the 13th, about seven hundred men arrived as reenforcements, 
making in all about fifteen hundred in the garrison. 

The bombardment lasted during the 13th and 14th with- 
out abatement. The Federal troops landed on the 13th at a 
jHnnt about four miles north of the fort, and nine days' suppUes 
were sent ashore with tliem. The advance on the forts was 
commenced immediately. 

When the sun rose on the 15th of December, the streams 
of shell from the vessels were redoubled, and before noon but 
one good gun was left on the land face of the fort. By that 
time the casualties had increased so that the defense had less 
than twelve hundred men to hold the parapets. Soon after 
mum a small reenforcement of about three hundred and fifty 
irr(;n, sent by liragg, succeeded in reaching the works. The de- 
fenders could see the assaulting columns getting ready to deliver 
thfrir attack. A column of sailors and marines was making its 
way toward the sea face, to cooperate with the infantrj' on the 
land side. 

In the mean time, the assault on the land face by the in- 
fantry was pushed strongly over the works into the interior, 
taking one section after another against a most obstinate de- 
fense, ('(►lonel Lamb was badly wounded, as was General 
Whiting, the district commander, who was present but had 





Mobile Itay.iin the mamiliK c,f Aiieilat 5. l«li-l. wus ll.c nn-nn of more ci. nap icuous lipniisin llian markiii unynainl biilllp-grfiillni uf 
tbp eDtlre war. Among nil tile daring dctnla of that day slauila out supfrlatively the RHllaat muimer in which Adniiml Pranklia 
Buchunan, C. S. N., fought hia vraacl, the "Tennessee." "Von shall not have it to say when yon leave this vessel that you were not 
near enough to the enemy, for I will meet them, and then you can fight them alongside of their own ships: and if I fait, lay me on one 
side and go on uith the fight." Thus Buchanan addressed his men, and then, taking his station in the pilot-house, he took his I'essel 
into action. The Fe<lersl Beet carried more power fur ilestnietlon thnn the combined English, French, and Spanish fleets at Trufalgar, 
and yet Buchanan niade good his boast that he would fight itlongsdle. No sooner had t'arragut crossed the torpedoes than Buchanan 
matched that deed, running through the entire line of Federal vessels, lira ving their hroailsides, and coming tu close quarters with most 
of them. Then the "Tennessee" ran uniler the guns of Fort Morgan for a breathing space. In half nn hour she was steaming up 
the Itay to fight the entire sciuadrun single-haoiled. ^uch boldness was scarce lielievable. for Buchanan had now not alone wooden 
ships to contend with, as when in the "Merrimac" he had dismayed the Feilersls in Hampton Road.^. Three powerful monitors were 
to oppose him at point-iilank r»age. For nearly an hour the gunners in the "Tennessee" fought, breathing powder-smoke amid an 
atmosphere superheated to ISO degrees. BuchSiUait was serving a gun himself when he was wounded and carried to the surgeon's 
talile below. Captain Johnston fou^t on for nni>thet twenty minutes, and then the "Tennesst-e." with her rudder and engines useless 
and unable to fire a gun, was surrendered, after a relucLaot consent had Ix-en wrung from Buchanan, as he lay cm the operating table. 




waived his rank and was assisting the Confederate commander 
in keeping the troops in hand. Owing to the strong construc- 
tion of the interior of the fort, and its division by the heavy 
traverses, the Federals «ere compelled to take the traverses 
one at a time, driving the Confederates from gun-chamber 
to gun-chamber. The final stand was made by part of the 
garrison at Batterj' Buchanan, near tlie end of the point. IJut 
this was also taken. None of the guns of the main fort was 
spiked, the men fighting the serviceable ones until the last ex- 
tremity, but those of Battery Buchanan were spiked by the few 
occujjants, who had left the work before the surrender of Fort 
Fisher, taking with them all the boats that might have ser\'ed 
for the escape of a large part of tlie remaining garrison. 
Shortly after ten o'clock in the evening of January 15, 1865, re- 
sistance ceased in Fort t'isher, and the place was surrendered. 

The defenses of the city of Mobile had been pronounced 
by General Joseph K. Johnston the strongest in the Confed- 
eracy. To guard the city itself there were three heavy lines, 
the outer consisting of fifteen redoubts, the inner of sixteen 
enclosed forts, and the middle one of nineteen bastioned forts 
and eight redoubts. The harbor forts were designed to sustain 
attacks on both the land and water fronts. On the eastern side 
lay Fort Morgan, at Mobile Point, and on the western side 
Fort Gaines, on Dau[)hine Island; while Fort Powell guarded 
the bay entrance of Grant Pass, that admitted small boats north 
of Dauphlne Island. Just below the city were ten batteries, 
placed to command the channel. Torpedoes and rows of piles 
blocked the channels, with here and there an opening through 
which a vessel might crawl. 

Fort Morgan and Fort Gaines had been I'nited States for- 
tifications, but were taken by the Confederates at the beginning 
of the war. Jlorgan had sixty guns, with a water battery in 
front, and Gaines was armed with thirty guns. Besi<les tliese 
land defenses, tlie Confederates had the ram Tennessee, prob- 
ably the most powerful vessel ever constructed for their 
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THE " MOXONG.YHELA' 

To this "lieiirt of oak" belongs the distinction of being the first vessel to ram the huge Confederate iroufilad 
"Tennes,see." AfterFarragut.crj'ing, "Dnmn the torpedoes!" had astounded both the Confederates jind Ills 
own fleet by running the "Hartford" right through the line of submarine volcanoes, the "Tennessee" moved 
down with the intention of ramming the wooden ships in turn. She missed the " Hartford " and then the 
"Richmond," which escaped across the Ime of torpedoes like the flagship. In attempting to ram the "Lacka- 
wanna," the Confederate ironclad swung abeam of tlie channel, ejqxwing her side full and fair to the "Mo- 
nongabela," which had been fitted with an artificial iron prow. Commander Strong endeavored to seize 
the opportunity to ram; but, owing to llie fact that the "Kennel>ec" was lashed to her side, the "Mononga- 
hela" oould not attain full si>eed, and only a glancing blow was struck. Later, when the "Tennes.see" came 
up single-handed to attack the fleet above the forts, Farragut ordered the wooden vessels to trj' the effect 
of ramming the ironclad. Again the "Monongahela" was the first to advance to the attack and succeeded 
in striking the "Temiessee" fair amidships. So violent was the shock that many of the men on Itotli 
vessels were knocked down. The blow, which would have sunk any vessel in the Federal fleet, did no 
more harm to the "Tennes.see" than it did to the "Monongahela." Her iron prow wa.s wrenched off 
and the butl-endsof her Im>w planks were shattered, while only a small leak was started in the "Tec 
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Government, and a number of well-armed wooden vessels. 
They added immensely to the defensive strength of the city. 

General Gordon Granger landed on Dauphine Island, on 
the 3d of August, 1864, with fifteen hundred men and moved 
up to Fort Gaines. Entrenchments were thrown up before the 
works on the 4th, and arrangements made to cooperate 'with 
Farragut's fleet, which was to enter tlie harbor the next morn- 
ing, in order to close the port of Mobile and destroy the great 
ram Tenneasee. At six o'clock in the morning, Farragut's 
powerful fleet of eighteen vessels entered the main channel. 

The Federal ships were all thoroughbred war vessels; not 
a single one but wliat was built for the service. They swept on 
to the attack with four monitors in the starboard column, 
close inshore. As they passed the fort and water batteries, 
where the Brooklyn and Richmond came very nearly going 
aground, they completely smothered the Confederate fire. 

The Tecumsek, under the command of Captain T. A. M. 
Craven, was sunk by a torpedo as the fleet advanced. Admiral 
Farragut, unable to see through the smoke, went up the main- 
mast almost as high as the maintop. While here, a quartermas- 
ter fastened a rope around him to keep him from falling. 

But if deeds of bravery are to be mentioned in telling of 
Mobile Bay, much credit must be given to the small Confed- 
erate gunboats, Morgan, Gaines, and Selma, that kept up a 
raking fire which caused great havoc among the advancing ves- 
sels. To the great ram Tennessee and the magnificent fight 
that she fought, honor is due also. Her engines were hastily 
constructed, and of insufficient strength. She charged through 
the whole h'ne; the Hartford dodged her, although it had l>een 
the desire of brave old Admiral Buchanan's heart to sink the 
flagship. The Brooklyn had a narrow escape, and the Mo- 
nongahela, under Commander James II. Strong, attempted to 
ram the Tennessee, and drove, bows on, against her side; the 
blow hardly changed the great ram's direction. The Osstpee 
attempted to follow the Monongahela'a lead, but the Tennessee 




LEADERS ON SEA AND LAND— FAR RAG IIT AND GIUNCKlt AtTElt THE IlATrLK OP MOlill.K HAY 

This sptciulifl picturp shows the calm and finely-molded featurra of (he great Bdmiral just after the tieramplUhmcnt of ii feat wliii'h 
save in bravery o'er-lopped hU great acMevement of the piuuge of Ihc forts below New Orleans. There Farragut had done whiit was 
pronoumi-d impossible, but at Mobile he lind (ought his way through dangers ten tjmfs more fonnidablc. Here, with the modesty which 
e\Tr rbaraL-leriK.'d him. he sild mlhiD Ihe caiitureij Fort tiuines on Dauphin Island. disnissiuB with nenertil Gordon Granger phins 
for the combiii.-.l nttm-k by wbieli Fort ifurgun wiw tuken uti August S^, lSli4. ]l was to Gnuiger lliat M.jbilr finally siirirndered. 
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[MMW^I Ifetweeri them, ancJ msrle for the Oneida^ tdiicb was not 

It H'aot at this exeitirifir nK>ment that the nxHiitors drew up. 
atn\ the IVinnebaiio, for^n^ ahead, took her position between 
til*; rarri anrl her seemintfly helpless prey. The Kederal vessels 
had U*fi liafni*erer|. in a measure, hy being lashed si<le by si<le 
in f:im\)\f:s. in tfie way that Farragut had run the batteries at 
I'ort Iluflvm. lint now having passed the forts they began to 
trasX off tlieir lashings. Knabled. in the broader water, to 
maneijier arwl use their broadsides, they dr<jve the little Con- 
fwleratt- flwrt lief ore them, the Selma surrendering to the Mt'ta- 
romet, the (inine$ lieing disabled and soon in flames. The 
Mor/fan sought the protection of Fort Morgan, and during the 
night <it«:^iner| ahead to_the inner harbor and anchored imder 
the liatterics pr(»tecting the city of Mobile. The Federal ves- 
lyrls, li«;ing now out of range of the forts, dropped anchor and 
th'rir frcK's were sent to breakfast. 

It was a meal that was never finished. Admiral Buchanan, 
M'lioliarl pasHfitl through the whole Union line. slop]»ed under the 
prote(rting guns of Fort Morgan and looked back up the bay. 
Turning t^i Commander Johnston, the brave old admiral, nlio 
hiul taught maTiy of the commanders of the ships opposed to 
him their lessons in naval tactics, said. " Follow them up, John- 
jtloii ; we can't let them fiff that way." 

On came the 7Vnw('««ftr, one \'essel against the entire Federal 
fici'tl Signals flew from the flagship; the monitors were given 
orders to conic into dose action, and the Monongahela, Lacka- 
wniirin, and 0*«'/«'t', which had false iron prows, were ordered to 
prcpiin- to ram. The Tennessee was as unwieldy as a raft of 
logs; slic made no attempt to dodge the blows of her more agile 
iinhigonists. The Monongahela struck her square amidships, 
H'itli till' only result that she carrieil a^vay her own bow, and the 
l.arhatcnnna. strikif)g the Tennessee on the other side, sufi'ered 
likewise. The (Vinfedcratc ram was uninjured. The Hartford 
cHtrie iM'iiriiig down upon her now; the .ships met almost bows 





THE "MOUND" 

AT 
FOHT FISHEH 

In the top picture appear sis of tin- gun jxisit ions wit liiu Turt ^'l^lur. fmui m)ij-I, iIm I ..ufr-l. mlr ^ sn long defied tke blockading Beet 
cuvering thp approach ami dcpurture of blockade-ninncrs Lo luid from Wilniiut'tim, >. t'. ()niy atttr two powerful expeditions had 
bis:ii sent against it did the Federals finally gain possession of this well-«inatruelisl work. In Llic centrt^ is »n-n a portion ol the 
"Mound," an artificial eminenee used m a lookout. It was on thia that the light for Uip guidanee of bloekade-runncrs was esliiii- 
lishril early in the war. The Confederates had destroyed all other aids to navigation along the eoast. but it was of the utmost im- 
portance that vessels with cargoes for Wilmington should be able to make port and diseliarge their precious "'ballast" in the form 
of munitions of war. In the \iew of the Immb-proof at the bottom of the page is evident thi' pains that have been taken lo make 
the works impregnable. At the point where the brick chimney rises, ihe co<iking (or a sceliiin of the gurrison wa.^ done in safely. 
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fifi. hfit t^lft ffnrtff/rd'M anchor acted as a fender, and with their 
p'.rt. *id«rH toijchinjf. the tw o vesseU scraped by each other. The 
v*l>I it-inrii ihot from the P'et-Itral tlagship bounded off the 
Tf:nn/i»Jiee'» iiopln^ sides: she attempted to fire her bmadsidc 
tiftf.ff-ry in turn, hut Pier primers faiWl. and only one shot pierced 
tU: f/firtforfi'jt si'le, expl'-xlinff on the berth-deck, wounding an 
'ifj'ifj-.r and kiilln^ s*:vf;ral men. 

In atW/iptifijr t'l make a qriick turn, with the object of 
a;/»:n ramrniri;;. th*; Unrtford came iiit<» collision with the 
L'iil:f!%./itiT>f): it v.'AS a uarroiv e-ica])*. t'nr almost under the spot 
wli'Tf: 1'a.rritinit. was ttafiiiirig. the Haffship was cut down within 
t«o f'M of lilt: wattrr-llne. 

Hut riow- til'; monitors came up. F'rom this minute on to 
the time: that the TenncMxee hauled tlowii her fla^. she never 
(ir':d a shot and was lit';rally iiammereil into submission. Kven 
aft'.T the /laj^ was lowerwl, the Onstipee, that had started an- 
otlurr raiiiiiiin;^ cliarjje and could not stop in time, struck lier a 
.sli;^lit hlr.w. At the sarcr mrmittit the c*)mmanders of the two 
vessels r(:cr>^nizefl each other and ])assed a friendly hail. For 
over an hfjur tl»; ofie-sidt.-fi fi^ht had been maintained. The 
TcnnciDire had lost two killed and nine wounded, and the I'nion 
fleet, in passing the forts and in the subseiiuent actions with the 
gunboats and the ram, liarl fifty-two killed and one hundred 
and severity wounded. Tiiere were ninety-three lost by the 
.sinking of the Tcrumsih. 

i-'ort ]*owell lijid Iteen evacuated on the .5th, and Fort 
(Jaincs did not lou^ survive the catastroplie to Huchanan's fleet. 
The sif^e was pressed, urid the Confederates, appreciating that 
resistance was useless, asked for a truce to arranp;e terms of 
surrender. The arrangements were made on the "th, and the 
surrender took i)lace on the Htli. 

The next day, {Jeneral ( Granger moved his command, re- 
enforced bj' three new regiments, across the bay, lauding at 
Navy Cove, four miles frnni Fort Morgan, on the bay siilc of 
Mobile Point, Each succeeding night slight advances were 





I'll KEU MEN IN THE NAVY— PORTER AND HIS STAFF, DECEMBER. 181)* 



In Ihis viviil iiurLrail gruup of Admiral Purtcraod his staff, t&ken 
\a Dccvlilbi-r. 18G4. appear tlit men selected by him to aid in 
accomplishing the Tall of Fort lilsher and the conclusioD of the 
navy's most important remaining taaks in the war. Al the ex- 
treme lett stands the young and indomitable Lieutenant VC. B. 
Cushing, fresh from hia famous exploit of blowing up the Con- 
federate ram '■ .\lbemarle"'; ftflh from the left, with hia arms 
folded, is Lieutenant-Commander K. R. Brccae. another young 
officer scarcely less dnring than Cushing and now Porter's Hect- 

captain. Lieutenant- 

Commander Henry A. 
Adams, Jr.. stands on 
Porter's right. A num- 
ber of volunteer officers 
are in the group. Por- 
ter was ever quick to 
recognize the bravery 
of the volunteers and 
their value to the 



From 



the 



decks uf the "Mat- 
vem" (shown below) 
were directed the finul 
operations at sea of 
the North Atlantic 




squadron in the war. Fort Fisher by 1864 hat! become tlie most 
formidable line of works in the Confederacy, and it was evi- 
dent to the navy that this position at the mouth uf the Cape 
Fear River. NoKh Carolina, would liave to be reduced if block- 
udc-rmming into Wilmington was to be broken up. The first 
attack on Fort Fisher, Dcfcmber 24-es, 1804, wua unsucceBsful, 
owing to an unfortunate division in military authority in whirh 
General Benjamin F. Butler played an overweening jmrt. After 
the second attack. January I3-I5th, Admiral Porter, fiom the 
deckofthc-Malveni." 
viitnessed the gallant 
onslaught of General 
Terry's troops upon 
the land aide of the 
fortifications, while 
1,600 ol Us own sail- 
ors and 400 marines 
with pistol and cutlass 
tried to hoard the 
sea (ace. Amid the 
clieers of both army 
and navy, the news of 
the surrender of the 



very soon afterward. 



THE FLAGSHIP "MALVERN ' AT NORFOLK 



made ami entrenchments dug. carrj'ing the advance closer to 
the fort. A siege-train arrived, and by the 21st, twenty-five 
siege- and naval-guns and sixteen mortars were emplaced under 
tlie severe fire from tlie fort. 

The bombardment by the batteries, both ashore and afloat, 
began at dayliglit on tlie *i'2d and contimied all that day and 
during the following night. All the guns of the fort except 
two were disabled, and the walls breached in several places. Ity 
morning it was evident to General Page that a further resist- 
ance wa.s useless. At a.m. on the 23d, the garrison ran up 
a white flag. The entire bay was now in the hands of the Fed- 
erals, but the city of Mobile had not yet fallen. It was sup- 
posed by some that the city could be taken at pleasvire, but the 
opportunity of immediate occupation slipped by, and General 
Dabney TI. Maury collected a sufficient force of Confederate 
troojjs in the fortifications around the city to require the opera- 
tions of a regidar siege. 

Xothing was doTie initi! (General (Jrant, on the lilth of 
January, IHti.'J, ordered General Canby to move against Selma 
or Montgomery, in order to destroy the railroads and prevent 
the Confederates from bringing the remains of Hood's army 
against Sherman, who was about to begin his march through 
the Caroiinas. The general-in-chief suggested that Mobile Hay 
would be the best point to move from if the city could be cap- 
tured without too much delay, and General Canby determinc<l 
to make the attemj)t. He was at Xew Orleans, and the forces 
that had operated against the forts around lower Mobile Bay 
liad been detached from his coniniand. He decided to use these 
in an attack from tlie east, on account of the strength of the 
lines encircling the city on the west. Aeconlingly, he moved 
about thirty-two thousand nieti against Spanish l-'ort, on tlie 
bay shore at the mouth of the Apalachce River, seven miles due 
cast of the city. The movement I)egan on the 17th of March, 
and by tlie 8th of April the Federals had ninety guns in position 
and Spanish Fort closely invested, aided by as many of the 
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ffunhfmU iiTuIer Admiral Thatcher as cnuld get op within 
ran^e. On theet-ening of the 8th, the Federal troops got a foot- 
hold in the WDrk.4, and that night the garrisrxi retreated. 

Fort Blakely, north of Spanish Fort on the Apalachee, 
awl aino h|fx:krng one of the passes into the city hy water from 
the hfra/l of the hay, was inrested hy a cnhimn of thirteen thou- 
saml mem frrmi Pensacola, under General Frederick Steele. 
The investment began on April 2d, and the fort was carried 
hy a general assault in which thirty-four hundred prisoners were 
taken, on the &th. Fort Tracy and Fort Huger, the two re- 
maining works guarding the east of the city, were evacuated 
on the night of the 10th. The way was thus opened for the 
fleet, and after clearing the channels of torpedoes, with which 
the hay was filled, and which caused in the end the destruction 
of twr> iroiiclmls, one tin-clad, a wooden gunboat, and several 
tugs, with a loss of over fifty men, the fleet moved up to the 
<'ity, and (reneral Granger was sent to take possession. On 
the arteni(K>ii and night of April 11th he moved with two diW- 
«ir>ris (»f his corps to Starke's Landing where the forces em- 
barked the Tiext morning for Catfish Point, five miles below ]Mo- 
bilc. The city was finally in Federal hands by noon of the 12th. 
(icncral Maury evacuated the lines and retreated northward. 

As »(K)n as all concerned learned that Lee and Johnston 
liml surrendered , the C^onfeilerate forces throughout Alabama, 
iMississippi, and eastern I^ouisiana gave up their arms on May 
4tli. At the same time Commodore Farrand agreed to surren- 
der his fleet to Admiral Thatcher, and the terms were carried 
out on tlic lOtli, when the vessels were turned over to Fleet- 
Captain Sinijwm at Xanna Hubba Bluff on the Tombigbee 
Hivcr. AInbanm. Captain Simpson received four vessels, one 
Imndrcd and twelve officers and three hundred and thirty men. 
'VUv siirrcnilcr of the Trans-Mississippi army and navy took 
place on the 2flth of May, the last ships of the Confederate 
Navy lifitig turned over to Admirals Thatcher and Lee of the 
WcnI (iiilfand Mississip]>i squadrons. 
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A BI'SY SC'ENE ON THE JAMKS. 1884 

AHMY TUGS i AND 5 IN THE FOREGHOUND; THE MONITOR "ONONDAGA" I\ THE 
OFFING^WITH GRANT AT CITT POINT, THE RIVEH BECAME THE 
r FOR ARMY AND NAVY CX)MSltrN I CATION 




A FERR^'BOAT RE.VDY FOR BATTLE 



Tnkr »wuy thif b«-kground of thU (Mt-tun- «»f Uw "Cofuinodore Perry," substitute for it the kinelj- abore 
of till! f 'Nr<flinit mmtuln or tlm MrKinut riven Uned witli men in gray unifontut, uid you have xn ejutet nv 
jmnUu^'UMi lit Imw Ihix »Ul tiniverteil ferT>-)ioat kjokcd when going into action. Here the men have been 
miltd Ut niiurUm fttr (fiiii-<Jrill. The gim-captain» are at their places and the crews with IrMuing lines in 
liHrul await Uie i»rder from the officer* ainrvt: to aim and fire. Many tiroes was this scene repeated aboard 
Uie "('(tiiiiiiridon- reny" after she sailed wiUi the motley fleet that Admiral Goldsborough led against 
Allieiiiurle and Pamlifo Suundit in January, l«W, In addition to her four 9-inch smooth-bores, the "Perry" 
i-wrrird a U-|)»uiidi-r rifle and a lOO-powuler rifle, it being the poUc}- to equip the light-draft gunboats with 
thf honvlcMt aniiniiient timt tliey t^tuld jnwuiibly carry. Under command of the brave Lieutenant Charles 
W. VltiMMT, thi! jfiiut of tlic "Perry" were kept hot a» she skurried about the sounds and up the rivers 

HWiwtm a liKftlmld for tin- Ki-denil fr.nw. Fluwer, after a record of brilliant serA-ice in recovering indl . 

Iw »wt» ilut watera of tlif * iin.linaii, lost hi»t life in the "Miami" in the engagement with the "Albemarle." ' 
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AN KMKRdlKNCY (;i"\B()AT FROM THE NEW YORK FERRY SERVICE 

Ttiis t-raft, the "Commodore Perry," was an old Npw Vork ferryboat, piirchased and hastily pressed into 
service by the Federal navy to help solve the problem of patrolling the three thousand niiies of coast, along 
which the blockade must be made efTective. In order to penetrate the intricate inlets and rivers, light- 
draft fighting-vessels were required, and the most immediate means of securing these was to purchase every 
sort of merchant craft that could possibly be adapted to the purposes of war, eitlier aa a fighting- vessel 
or as a traasport. The ferryboat in the picture has been provided with guns and her pilot-houses armored. 
A casemate of iron plates has been provided for the gunners. The Navy Department purchased and 
equipped in all one hundred and thirty-six vessels in 18B1, and by the end of the year had increased the 
number of seamen in the ser\'ice from 7,600 to over 22,000. Many of these new recruits saw their first 
active service aboard the converted ferrj-boats, tugboats, and other frail and unfamiliar vessels making up 
the nondescript fleet that undertook to cut off the commerce of the South, The experience thus gained 
under very unusual circumstances placed them of necessity among the bravest sailors of the navy. 
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THE NAVY ASHOKE— CRKW OF THE "FOSTER " WITH HOWITZERS 



While the Federals it-ith both luiny and aa.vy closed hi upon 
Hichmond. heroic pffiirts were made by the Confederates to 
drive tlicm back. Batteries were 
built along the river hiuikg (or 
the purpi«o of hanissing the 
gunbonti, and it woa freijiiently 
Deceasar)' to lanii the crews of 
itsscls — sueh as tliis detachment 
from the iinny gutboat "Fos- 
ter." u.-ar Point of Roeka— in 
order effcctuiiUy to drive off bus- 
tile detachments, lu the lower 
[lictiire the "Canonicus," one of 
tile newer monitiirs, is seen toul- 
ing on the Jamca. Under C'om- 
nuuidcr E. G. Parrott, the "Ca- 
nonicus" participated in the nix- 
hour enga}(ement with Ballery 
DanUk'r and the ronfoierale 
gunbiiata on June il. 1864, aud 
on August 10th and 18th, she, 
with other veiiscls, engagsd the 
" Virginia" and the " Richmond" 
and t'onfeilerotc troops under 
General R, E. Lee. lo eover Ihe 




adi'anceof Federals imder General Bulier. Tlie " Canonicus " 
participated in the Fort Fislicr expedition, and to her belontts 
the honor of capturing the Rril- 
isb blockade-runner "Deer" itil 
Charleston, Febncary !H, 18(15. 
In the center appears the gun- 
boat "MaHSusoil," In the last 
action tliat took place with the 
Coiitedcrate flotilla on the James, 
at Trent's Reacli, January i*. 
lUG.i. it was the "Massasoit" 
that received tile only damage 
from the guna of the hostile ves- 
sels aud the battery at Howlett'a 
house. In the two-hour action 
iitlcr Ihc return of the "Onou- 
chi^a " up-stream, five men on 
I he " MasSDsoit " were woundnl. 
She was one of the third-class 
diiiibliMmder amiored l-csstJsand 
mounted ten guns. During thia 
action she was commanded by 
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THE GUNBOAT "MASSASOIT' 



1 h^nilling his vessel. 




THE MONITOR "CANONKTS 



ALONG THE SHORES 



THE movements of the naval forces on the Atlantic coast 
south of Cape Charles and Cape Henry, and along the 
borders of the Gulf States, were primarily to forward the main- 
tenance of a strict blockade, and secondly, to act in coopera- 
tion with the various land expeditions in the establishment of 
naval bases and the convoying of troops intended for inland 
service. The armed ships of the navy lent their mighty aid in 
the reduction of the formidable forts that commanded the chief 
ports of entry. 

Besides the universal adoption of armor and the recurrence 
to the ram of ancient days, there were introduced three im- 
portant principles. They were not new — the minds of our fore- 
fathers had roughly imagined them — but they were for the 
first time jjut successfully into practice. The first was the 
revolving turret; the second, the torpedo, in both its forms, 
offensive and defensive, and the third was the " submergible " 
and actually the submarine, the diving sliip of to-day. The 
purposes and methods of their employment have not been 
changed; only in the details of construction and in the perfec- 
tion of machinery and mechanism can the difference be seen. 

The first notice of the torpedo in Civil War annals is when 
two were found floating down the Potomac on July 7, 1861. 
They were made of boiler-iron and were intended for Com- 
mander Craven's little flotilla that was protecting Washington. 
Out in the West, when p'oote and his gunboats made their way 
up the Tennessee they actually steamed past, without touching, 
some mines that had drifted out of the channel. The gunboat 
Cairo was the flrst victim of this new style of warfare, in the 
Yazoo River, December 12, 1862. 

With the exception of the actions along the Potomac and in 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF Sl'BMARlNE WARFARE 



A CONFEDERATE PHOTOGRAPH OF e*— THE HRST 
HEROIC EXPLOIT 



DAVID.  FIGURING IN AN 



Thi.<i peaceful scene, photographed by Cook, the ronfedemte photographer at Charleaton, in 1864. 

prDierves one of the moat momentous inventions of thr Confederate navy. Back of the group of happy 

children lie« one of the "Davids" or torpedo-boats u-ith which the ConleJerates made repeated attrmpts 

to destroy the Federal vessels in Charleston Harbor, and thus raise the blockade. The Confederates 

were the Brst to employ torpedoes in the war. at Aquia Creek. July 7, 1861. Captain F. D. Lee. C. 

S, N.. waa working on designs for a torpedo ram early in the war, and Captain M. M. Gray. C. S. N., in 

la ge f he ubmarine deren.<ies of Charleston, witL a force of sixty officers and men under him, nus 

art ularl active in developing this mode of warfare. The "David" in the picture appears to \x the 

hrs on bu in the Confederacy; she was constructed at private expense by Tbeodore Stooey, of 

on !)he was driven by steam, and on the night of OcTtober 5. 1803. in command of Lieut. W.T. 

assp wi h a crew of three volunteers from the Confederale gunboats, she succeedett in exploding a 

rp< o und the new "Ironsides." piittlliR her out of c?omnuBsion for a time. The little "David" was 

almost swamped. Her crew took to the water to save themselves by swimming. Lieutemtnt Glossrll 

iind Jami's Sullivan, fin-man. were captured after Iwing in the water nearly an hour. Engineer C. S. 

Tombs, seeing tliat the "David" was still afloat, swam back to her, where he found Klot J. VV. Cannon, 

who could not swim, flinging to her side. Tombs clambered altoard and pulled Cannon after him. and 

lerthcy managed to build a fire under the boiler and bring the Uttle vessel safely bock to Charleston 




Chesapeake Bay, described in another chapter, and which were 
between small naval forces and land batteries, no regular vessel 
of the United States navy had discharged a gun at a floating 
foe until on July 28, 1861, tlie Confederate privateer Petrel, 
formerly the United States revenue cutter Aiken, was sunk by 
the sailing frigate St. Ijawrence after receiving two shots broad- 
side. Out of her crew of forty, thirty-six were rescued by the 
St. Lawrence's boats. 

To the Federal navy belongs the honor of achieving the 
first signal success along the coast, in tlie bombardment and 
capture of Forts Hatteras and Clark at Hatteras Inlet, on the 
28th and 29th of August, 1861. From Hatteras Inlet offensive 
operations could be carried on by means of light-draft vessels 
along the entire coast of North Carolina. The inlet was the 
key to Albemarle Sound, and was, besides, a good depot for 
outfitting and coaling, and a refuge, owing to its sheltered posi- 
tion, from the fierce winter storms that raged along the shore. 

In the Gulf, there had been some skirmishing. The squad- 
ron under Captain John Pope that had been sent, after the 
escape of the Sumter to sea, to the mouth of the Mississippi, 
had a chance to bring on an action, in October, 1861, with sev- 
eral of the Confederate naval vessels. But Pope's ships got' 
aground in the passes of the delta, and he and his captains 
exercising undue caution, refused offer of battle and made out 
into the Gulf. There were two brilliant bits of boat-work at 
Pensacola and Galveston. IJeutenant John H. Russell cut 
out and destroyed the unfinished Confederate privateer Judah, 
at the Pensacola Navy- Yard, on September 13, 1861, and Lieu- 
tenant James K. Jouett, of the frigate Santee, took and de- 
stroyed the privateer Itoytd Yacht in Galveston Harbor, in 
November. 

Many were the gallant acts of the enlisted men and petty 
officers in the fighting aloiig the shore. In the expedition under 
Flag-Officer Goldsborough against Roanoke Island, in Feb- 
ruary, 1862, there were two brave little fights between the 
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"IIKARTS OF OAK IN WOODEN STIIPS" 
A FLEET OF FEDERAL VESSELS RIDING OUT A STORM IN HAMPTON ROADS. DECEMBER. IHM 
Sut'h scenes were oft repeated (rom tlie lie<^limiig to the clusc of the war. The vesseU that took pjirt in the vnriniis 
cKpciUlioaa along the shore vRre acciutuDied to rendezvous in this harbor before setting out. Os August iU, l^Utl. 
a squadron under Coinnxodore Silas II. Striagliani (Bflemards rear-admiral) sailed from Ilamptun Roads in the 
iirst naval expedition of the war. It aehievcd the first victory for the Federal cause, euptiiring Forts llnllem^ 
and Clark ot Hatleras Inlet on August *9th. Conimodorr Stringham. a veteran of the old navy, had willi him 
four of the old ships of livir oak in which American officers and men hod been wont to sail the sea«; and the forts nt 
Hatleras Inlrt were no match for the 135 guns wluch the "Minnesota" (flagship), "Wabosh," "Susquehnmin," 
and "fumberiand" brought to bear upon them, to say nothing of the minor armament of Ihe "Pawnee," "Harriel 
lone." and " Monticello." But before another naval expedition could be undertaken, many of the gallant officrrs 
had to come donTi From thdr staunch old ships to command nondescript vessels purehased for the emergency, whose 
c)rlhineas was a grave question. Yel these brave men never iriouired whether their vessels would sink or swini, 
curing only I<> r>-«i'h the post of dangi-r and siTVe as bL'sl tliey could Ihe fhie undrr which lliey UxigM. 




Alini9 tto ^fanns  ^^ 

lyffWi *$^t tl^ tfpif^t fi^iAvier narxl drnsinn tmleT CccmiuiideT 
.S, (.', Hfr»»ii, tfstt r*^t\ltM m the dettmctirjia or cafiAiire of all 

A ftfrr Xitf. 'ncf0:iiitwm tr> flattens Inlet, tiie most imp ort a nt 
m/fV*^MitA Af^autixt the fviOfA was set on tfjfA when Flag-Officer 
S»$ifliel y. Ihi print itffUftfi his hnjad pennant on board the 
WfifffUfh, effumiAtHM \ty Lieutenant C. R. P. Rodger^ This 
tftHipiufii^mi (riffMie was Ut learl the 6etft of fighting ships and 
iiit: tratiitiMfiis that were to carri' twelve thousand troops, nnder 
tt^fiMnaiul of <'>efieral Thrmias W, Sherman, the whole expedi- 
tUm i>anf( d<:«tiii«l for Port Km-al, South Carolina, the en- 
trarifK t/> whirfh was guarded In* Fort Walker, on Hilton Head. 
awt h'ort If/ratircgard. on Bay Point. Driven in all directions 
Uy a VM^Icnt gale, tlie fleet reassembled off the bar with the loss 
i4 1/iit two rewkrln, the transports Goi-ernor and Peerleu. The 
(T«:w iff tlie flnrt had Ixxn saved through the exertions of the 
t'Timn tif the frigate Satnne and the steamer lioac Smith, and 
only WTveii rncri hat\ \nxn lowt. This was out of a human cargo 
of ov(rr six hriiKlrcr] and fifty souls. Everj-one on the Peerlett 
wnn mvi'tl hy tlie trrew of the Mohican. On the first high tide, 
nil of till; vi-HHf^U were g'ftteri over the bar. At daybreak, on the 
7th of \ov(rnilKT. IHOl, the war-ships weighed anchor and 
dtiirfrd in to nttiMrk Fort Walker. The fleet was divided into 
two ml I nil UN, tlic iVabmh leailing. 

l/yipig lifick of the forts was Flag-Officer Tattnall's little 
flotilla of <'onfe<l('rate river steamers, but as it would have been 
iimdiii'KH to Imve opposed the Federal vessels with such make- 
uliiftn, 'I'lillnnll withdrew into Skull Creek and took no part in 
the iiclion. 'I'lie Cotifcderate forces on shore were commanded 
hy (Ji'iHTiil 'I'liorniw F. Drayton. The circling tactics used by 
Fliig-Onii'iT Do Pont Htid the tremendous and concentrated 
lire of liiN liciivy guns (juickly tmre results, and the lighter-draft 
vcnni'In, wliic-li liiid taken np itn enfilading position to the north 
of Fort Widkcr, soon had the latter at their mercy. At twenty 
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MEN OF THE " UNADILLA," AFTER PLAYING THEIR PART IN THE NAVYS ( RUCIAL TEST 

I'mlw Lieutcmint-CoinnuindcT N. Collins, the " UiuulillA " took part in the cxpt^lition tlint siicw^di.-'i in cwptiiriDR Port Ruynl. November 
9, 1861. Tbe'TnadilU" was bul one of the li/ty vessels that luu) suemblcd in Hampton Rooda hy October 2Tth to join the largest 
Beet ever iximinnndHl by an officer o! the Americnn navy up to that time. In contrast to the number of the vesacts wa» tlie nontJescript 
diaraeter of most of them. The "I'nadilla" is drscribed officiiiUy aa n steatn i;un!>OBt, but she was typical of the sort of hastily 
converted vessels that made lip the Qeet — riverateamers. ferryboats, tugs, almost anything that wotild turn a wheel or propeller. Tliew 
frail craft, loaded down with heavy guna. set forth b the face of foul weather to engnge in battle for the first tunc with two of the 
Btrongnt furtificatiotu nf the Confederac}'. It was a momentous trial of wooden shi|is against most fonDidablr earthworks. But 
Flag-Olfieer Du Pont, who possessed in an eminent degree all the (|ualities of a great ciimnuindiT, siico-nlvii in dcnionsl rating to Eupopt- 
that even with a Httt of so uncertain a. chararter Ihi' American navy ci.uld win by a rnuslcrly plan of battle, originated by him. 
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THE ■INAUILLA" 
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minutes after two in the afternoon, Commander John Rodgers 
landed with a small force and raised the Federal flag over the 
deserted batteries. Fort Beauregard, across the harbor en- 
trance, seeing the fate of Fort Walker, was abandoned by Cap- 
tain Elliott, its commander, late in the afternoon, and now the 
most important posftion.that either the army or the navy had 
yet gained was in the j)Ossession of the North, and the coveted 
naval base established. 

Early on the morning of January 1, 1868, General Ma- 
gruder made a vigorous attempt to recapture the city of Gal- 
veston, which had been taken by Farragut's squadron the pre- 
vious October. ' The side-wheel steamer Harriet Lane bore the 
brunt of the naval attack, and she was captured by two small 
steamers after her commander and lieutenant-commander had 
been killed. The ferry-boat Westfield was burned. The mili- 
tary force in the town surrendered, and the blockade was 
broken for a week. 

On the 31st of this month, the Confederate iron-clad rams 
Chicora and Palmetto State, built and equipped at the navy- 
yard in Charleston, steamed down past the forts and took the 
inner line of the blockading fleet by surprise. The Mercedita 
was captured, and the Keystone State was badly injured. As 
it was calm weather, the Chicora and the Palmetto State pro- 
ceeded out to sea, and as the outer line of the blockading squad- 
ron was far off the coast, they came back and reported that the 
blockade was raised. In fact, General Beauregard attempted 
to bring this point before the foreign consuls at Charleston. 

It was on the 28th of February that the cruiser Nashville, 
lying up the Ogeechee River above Fort McAllister, Georgia, 
was destroyed by the monitor Montauk while she was waiting 
for a chance to get to sea. One well-directed shot from the 
monitor's 15-inch gun struck the Nashville fair amidships, and 
in a few minutes she burst into flame, and blew up. 

The Confederate ram Atlanta, on the 17th of June, 1863, 
running down into Wassaw Sound, secure in the protection of 



her heavy armor and big guns, was pounded into submission by 
the monitors Weekawken and Nahant, and surrendered after a 
stubborn defense. 

The many attempts to gain possession of Charleston Har- 
bor, that were animated as much by sentimental reasons as they 
were dictated by military necessity, were crowned by at least 
one success. Part of Morris Island was evacuated by the Con- 
federates on September 7th. The enfilading and breaching bat- 
teries in the swamps, together with the combined efforts of the 
ironclads and other vessels, had not succeeded in the reduction 
of Fort Sumter. Everj' kind of invention was tried by the in- 
habitants of Charleston to raise the blockade. Floating mines 
were sent out on the receding tides by the score; many were 
anchored at night in places where the day before the Federal 
vessels had occupied vantage spots in the bombardment. 

On September 6th it was that the New Ironsides, directly 
off Fort Wagner, lay over a Imge mine whose two thousand 
pounds of powder would have been sufficient to have torn her 
in two. On shore, the engineering officer who had placed the 
mine and laid the wires, surrounded by a large body of officers, 
was making every effort to produce the contact that would 
destroy the hostile ironclad. It was all in vain. By the most 
miraculous circumstances the wagons that had been driven 
along the beach to gather sand for the reenforcemcnt of the 
parapet had rubbed off the insulation of the wires, and they 
would not work. 

It was now that the invention of the torpedo-boat and the 
submergible came to be enforced on the attention of the public. 
In all the history of any war there will be found no such record 
of continuous daring and almost certain death as is to be found 
in the story of the //. L. Ilunlcy, the first submarine boat. This 
vessel, a cylindrical, cigar-shaped craft only thirty-five feet in 
length, could actually dive and I>e propelled under water 
and rise to the surface. The motive power was furnished by 
the crew, who, sitting vis-a-vis on lieiiches, turned a crank 




From the time (leneral Grant established bis 
hpadquartprs at City Point, there was no real for 
the gunboats in the Jtunes River. There was an 
active and determinL-d fuc to contend with, und 
alertness was the watchword for every officer und 
man In the Federal flotilLi. Undemcsith. one ot 
the huge lOO-pounder Parrott guns ia being brought 
into position on the gunboat "Mendota" in July. 




1804. ready to be trained upon the Confederates 
whenever they attempted to plant batteries along 
the shores. The work o! the "Mrndota's"' gun- 
ners on July !8tli at Four Mile Creek spoke elo- 
quently oF their cooiness and accucncy of aim. 
With equal smartUESS, and scarcely more exeite- 
ment than is apparent in the picture above, they 
served Iheir guns under fire of, shot and ahell. 
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LOOKING ALONG 




connecting with the propeller-shaft. The torpedo was attached 
to the end of a spar which could be projected in front of the 
craft. H. L. Hunley, of Mobile, was the designer, and the ves- 
sel was built in his native city. 

After several unsuccessful and fatal attempts at Mobile 
and Charleston, Hunley went to the latter city to take command 
of his invention in person. Volunteers seemed easy to find, for 
he picked six men, and starting out in the harbor made several 
spectacular dives. She was gone overlong on one of these. It 
was a week before she was brought to the surface. Her in- 
ventor and all of his crew were huddled together under one of 
the manholes. Nothing daunted, Ijieutenant George E. Dixon, 
a friend of the boat's inventor, got together another crew, and 
on the 17th of February, 18C4, silently they moved out to where 
the fine sloop-of-war Ilouaatonic was lying at anchor. The 
torpedo plunged against her side and exploded, blew her almost 
out of the water and she sank immediately. But the little 
Hunley never returned. She foimd a resting-place on the 
ocean bed beside her gigantic victim. 

On the 27th of October, 1864, the indomitable Lieutenant 
W. B. Gushing, who had been constantly proposing wonderful 
and almost impossible things, succeeded in getting eight miles 
up the Roanoke River in North Carohna and sinking, in an 
open launch, with a torpedo, the Confederate ram Albemarle. 

The gunboat Otsego ran afoul of a torjiedo in the Roanoke 
River on December 9th and went to the bottom, and after the 
fall of the last fort, Fort Fisher, the Patapaco was sinik in 
Charleston Harbor, January 15, 1865, and ofiicers and crew 
were lost to the number of sixty. Still later in the war, in April, 
the monitors Milwaukee and Osage suffered a like fate. They 
were in Admiral Thatcher's fleet that was assisting CJenerals 
Canby and Steele in the capture of Mobile. After the forts had 
been taken by the army, the war-ship advanced up the torpedo- 
filled channel. A tni-clad, a wooden gunboat, and several tugs 
were also blown up before the ships anchored oflF the city. 
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THE SEA LIFE 
OF '61 




A "POWDEK-MONKEV ON A DEEP-SEA CRAFT 

This smart little "monkey" is a tailor, every inch. In the old navy, the powder, before 
the days o1 "fixed tunmunitiotts," vaa brought up in canvas bags or powder buckets, and 
during oa action these brave little fellows nerc constantly on the nm from their divisionsto 
the mognzinc. Under the break of the poop-dcirk behind the little lad are to be seen the cut- 
lasses thsit every sailor wore in the old days and that have now disappeared from the acrvice. 




THK MEN OF THK "MKNOOTA " 

(iulliirrrcl \u:re on the iifliT-ilfi-k nrc thi' crew iif thp gunlxMit "Mcndota," aome buny at lutnjivplitylng, chockt^ra. unci other dhiTsInu 
tiuiff idle. Mort- ttmn one nutiuDality h repruicnted. Although there are many mi-n who prolutbly Iihvu follownl no utber colling 
tlion lliat of tlic seamuD. there un: duubticsa men from inland towns and farms who, (locking to the araporta, had chosen to enlivt 
in l.hf! wmec. But tluTe in niiullier ri'Dsun fnr the foreign -looking (ai'm: the higher pay of the I.'tiili'd SlHles navy and thechaDep 

tor adventure and priiii: money luid euused a good many foreign abipii to find it diffieult to procure mercliadt-siiilors, Knglishmen, 




AN IDLE HOl'R ON' THE AFTER-DECK 



Iwedes and N'l 



tegians, Danes. Rusaiaiu, GerouULS. Frenchmpn, Spaniards, and Portugrse were In be found on almost every I'nilnl 
States ship. To a cerUin extent sea-languagi-, so far as the Icnns and orders are concerned, are the same the world over. There 
was no educational qualification required. Some of the seamen <i]uld scarcely speak English. In the foreground is a marine and 
an able seaman playing the jock-tar's favorite game of checkers, while a bright-faced little "powder-monkey." leaning picturesquely 
■gainst the capstan, has looked up to pose tor the camera man wlio has preserved this typical scene of the sailors' idle hour. 



LIFE ON THE FEDERAL 
WAR-SHIPS 



I\ no profession or calling has tradition so strong a hold as 
it }isvt u]nm the sailor. In the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury lib was hemmeri in by it. It molded his miofL, governed 
liiil ai'.-tion'i, and in the regular navy it produced a type whose 
language, api^earance, ami even gait were indigenous to the sea, 
the Kilip, and the sen'ice. 

The Ira^iitions flied only when the tj-pe itself expired. Al- 
though the (!ivil War marked a changing period from sail to 
ftt<;arn, tradition suirived long afterward, and during the war 
itw.'lf itailors were awkwardly adapting themselves to surround- 
ing« and methr»ds that were being forced upon them. It was 
•to with iKith officers and men. Of the former, many were too 
old to Icarii the new lessons. The enlisted man who had sur- 
viv'i.-(I the Huiling days lacked also two essential qualifications 
frjf the MKxJern sailor: the first was education; the second, 
lulap (ability. Innovations were a bugbear to hira; he fought 
progress and invention with all his might. Just as the intro- 
dticlioti of gunpowder eliange<l the manner and methods of 
IhiuI figbtitig, M> did tlie introduction of steam into ships revo- 
liilioniw: tlie fighting tactics of navies. But it was a long time 
\ii-ft>n: stciini itnrl the marine engine came to be regarded as 
more Ibiiti nil iiiixilinry factor in shipbuilding. 

'I'bir iiiivy r»t' the flvil War was recruited from all sorts and 
rondifioiis tif ineii. The real sailor was in the minority. Nearly 
two-thirds of the men who fought were rated as landsmen, and 
although they Ik-'chjiic good guimers, few progressed higher than 
ordinary scami'n. The old " A U's " of the ehler service were 
griulil'ili-il to petty ofliccrs, and of the commissioned volunteers 
wliowr acting nuiks during the «ar were those of masters and 




AMUSEMENT DURING THE BLOCKADE 
MINSTRELS ON THE FL.\GSHIP "WABASH" 



A ship's company is a little world by itself. As one of the principal objects of the inhabitants of the earth 
is to amuse themselves, so it is with the crew of a vessel at sea. The man who can .sing, dance, play ihe 
banjo or the fiddle is always sure of an appreciative audience in the hours off duty. On many of the larger 
craft there were formed orehestras, amateur theatric'a! companies, and minstrel troupes who used to get 
together to rehearse, and gave entertainments to which very often the officers of all the ships of the fleet 
were glad to be in\-ited. Time grew heavy and the hours lagged in each other's laps during the tedious 
blockade. The flagship " Wabash " became renowned throughout the fleet for her minstrels, whose good 
music and amusing songs helped to pass many a long evening. On more than one occasion regular balls 
were given that, although not attended by the fair sex, did not lack in gaiety. "A busy ship is a happy 
one," is an old adage with sea-faring men, but the wise captain was he who remembered also an old saying 
well known and equally true both afloat and ashore: "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy." 
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OtfuVr'k uimU%, ren' few remainef] in the service at the close of 
i0jtAiiH'i^, a rK/table e%ception heirif; Admiral Farenholdt. wbo 
work*:*! hi.« way tip ftYmi an enli<ited man tr^ rear-admiraL 

Tlie lif* of enli,s-t«I men ftn the blockading vessels was 
n^jtifA/ititHiS in tlie extreme. Only a few on the smaller or the 
fiu,if:r tiiufm Miw ven* much of excitement, and. except for the 
U^nf/ardment of the forts, ver>- little fighting. From the time 
a rnan cnlJKt'rfl on the receiving-ship until his term of service 
wiut up, verj- few of the sailors ever set fool ashore. In conse- 
«^uenr*, tl»ere was much grumbling in many of the forecastles, 
but taking it as a whr^le the men were well fed, well cared for. 
and i^futtznteti. 

The crews of the ships despatched on foreign service and 
in search of the Confcflerate cruisers were picked men, although 
many of tliem carne alwj from the volunteers. When it is taken 
iiittt a«».-rfiitit tliftt six hiUKlred vessels were provided for the 
navy, of which two hundred war-ships were constructed, and 
tnnr himdrcd and eighteen merchant vessels, three hundred and 
thirteen <jf which were steamers, were converted into ships of 
war, it can easily l»e seen how few men who were actually deep- 
»ea sailors were placed on Imard of them. Tltere was very little 
attifmpt made to do more than to work them into useful shape 
at (irst. The adage of the old service was, " It takes three years 
Ut make a sailor," and sailors, in the projjer sense of the term, 
most of them ne^'er l>ecame. But on the regular ships of the 
navy all the old order was maintained. The warrant-officers 
tfonsisted of the lH>atswain, gunner, sailmaker, and carpenter, 
and the divisions of tlie crew in this order followed : petty ofl5- 
(■ers, able seuineii, ordinary seamen, landsmen, and first- and 
(ie(rori(l-cla.Hs boys, 'i'lie chief petty officer is the master-at- 
arms, who is rtiilly tlie chief of police of the ship; he has two 
afwistants, who are called ship's c-orporals. Then come the quar- 
termasters, who, with the captain of the forecastle, are sup- 
[KiNcd to be the liest of the ship's seamen. The quartermasters, 
In time of action, steer the vessel, and in port, report to the 
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■■AL FItKSCO* COOKING O.N THE 
FAMOUS "MONITOR" 

This is the deck of the original "Monitor." 
with purl u( the crew that had participutrd 
in the fight in Hampton Roads. The savory 
smoke U hlowinf! away (mm the fire, where 
the ship's cools is preparing the mid-doy 
meal. The crew are awaiting the mess-call, 
mad in the foregniund ure tieated two o[ the 
fire-room force. There was one thlo^ that the 
men on the monitom had a right to complain 
of: it was the intense heat generated between 
decks after a day's exposure to the sun. It 
was difficult to obtain proper ventilation in 
this dasa of vessel at the best. The wooden 
ahips, with their high top sides, their hanging 
"wind sails" or canva.1 ventilators, and thi:ir 
nngea of open ports, admitted the free pas- 
nge of the air; but in the iron-dedced mon- 




itors. wln«e uii'tal pliitiug ofti-Il giil so hot 
that it was almost scorching to the Feet, the 
fire-rooms, the galley, and the men's sleeping- 
quarters became almost unlicarable. In still 
water, while on blockading duly, it became 
customarj' for the ship's cook to prepare the 
men's messes up on deck, and for this pur- 
pose stoves were erected that eould be easily 
taken below in time of actiun, and the men 
took their meals u/ freieo in the open air. 
The crew of the "Monitor" were picked 
men. in a sense, for they were all old sailors 
who had volunteered for the unknown work 
that lay before Ihem. Their devotion to the 
officers who had brought them so successfully 
tlirough the famous engagement was little 
short of worship; it is sad to think that most 
of these men went down with their vessel 
when she foundered in the storm off Ilat- 
teras a few weeks after this picture was taken. 



officer of the deck, taking care of signals and other movements 
in the harhor. Boatswains' mates are assistants to the hoat- 
swain, and the medium through which the officers' orders are 
communicated to the crew. The gunners' mates and quarter- 
gunners have the guns and all their paraphernalia under their 
especial charge; to each gun-deck there is a gunner's mate, and 
a quarter-gimner to each division. The crew proper is divided 
primarily into two watches, starboard and port watch ; and sec- 
ondarily into subdivisions which in the old days were entitled 
forecastlemen, foretopmen, maintopmen, mizzentopmen, after- 
guard, and waisters. 

The ship's guns were divided into divisions, each generally 
under command of a lieutenant, assisted by a midshipman, and 
to each gun was assigned a crew that, in the muzzle-loading 
days, was made up of (for the heavier guns) one captain, one 
second captain, two loaders, two rammers and spongers, four 
side-tacklemen, five train-tacklemen, and a powder-boy- — six- 
teen in all. Their names indicate distinctly their positions at 
the gun in action. • 

On board the faster vessels which acted as scouts on the 
outer line of the blockading squadrons, things often reached 
a pitch of great excitement. The appearance of low-lying, 
black lines of smoke against the horizon late in the afternoon 
was a sure precursor of the dash of a runner, either to make 
port or to reach shoal water along the beach — anyhow, to get 
through if possible. Rich as were the hauls, however, when the 
vessel was captured, they did not begin to compare in value 
with those taken from outward-bound blockade-runners loaded 
with cotton. Some of the blockading vessels had once been in 
the very business themselves, and there are instances of chases 
lasting fifty-six hours before the runner either escaped or was 
brought to, with most of her cargo jettisoned. In 1863, one 
noted blockade-runner loaded to the gunwales with cotton, 
brought as prize-money to the captain of the vessel that 
captured her twenty thousand dollars, and even the cabin-boys 
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Bclon' appear four pirked men 

from the crew of thi- " Eascn," 
Scatwi on the right in the front 
row is " Bill Young," the medal of 
honor man whose portrait ap- 
pears above. W. L. Park, to hia 
left, was a quarter gunner, as 
were Thomas T. Drew, atanding 
to the right, and Gordon K. 
Terry beside him. All four are 
typical facea of the beat that ht< 
\ice in Uic inland navy could 
produce. The Srm features if 
these men tell of a simple luri 
ism Iliat BO often rose to gri.ii 
heights in the battleH of the gun- 
boats. These men fought un- 
der "Bill" (Com. W. D.) Por- 
ter, elder brother of the admiral, 
in a ship named after the famous 
flagship of their father. Commo- 
dore Da>1d Porter, in the War of 
1812. In that old namcaake 
Parrsgut had his first training as 
a fighter and about the newer 
"Essex" there hung much of the 
spirit of the mivy of former days. 
Aboard of her too there was 
abundant opportunity to ex. 
emplify that spirit as nobly as 
WM ever dooe by sailors any- 
where. From Fort Henry till 



WILLIAM YOUNG 
GLNNKUS MATE 
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FOIIR PICKED MEN 
GUNNERS* CREW 
OF THE -ESSEX" 



the fall of Port Hudson the "Es- 
sex" was always in the tliiek of 
the fight. One of the "Es- 
sex'.s" most important ser- 
vices came in the action of 
July 15, 186*. On Aug. 7 the 
"Arkansas" and two gimboala 
were lying above Baton Rouge 
ready to cooperate with the Con- 
fwlerate troops in a combined 
attack on that place. The troops 
with the aid of the Federal gun- 
boats were defeated. Then Com- 
mander W. D. Porter started 
up-stream with the "Essex." 
As he approached the "Arkan- 
sas," a tew well-directed shots 
disabled her so that she became 
unmanageable. Porter, seeing his 
advantage, loaded with incendi- 
ary shells, but at the first dis- 
charge the " Arkansas " was seen 
to be alrt'ady ublaie. Porter and 
his men redoubled their efforts. 
The " .\rkansas " managed to get 
near i'noij|;1i iii-ahi>re to make fast 
but her cable burnt away, and 
drifting again into the current 
she blew up. The "Essex" had 
accomplished the destruction of 
the last Confederate ram operat- 
ing on the Mississippi River. 



received large sums. If other vessels were in a certain radius 
of distance or attached to the same station, they also had a share 
in the money awarded by the prize-courts, and an escaping 
blockade-runner would remind one of a hare pursued by a 
heterogeneous pack of hounds — the swiftest to the fore, and 
then the lumbering, unwieldy boats bringing up the rear. 

Of the fifty-one thousand men in the Federal Navy dur- 
ing the Civil War, not a third could have been called by the 
most elastic stretching of the term, sailors. A great majority 
rated as landsmen, were so in fact as well as name, and at least 
twelve or fifteen thousand of the men serving in the fleets along 
the coast and on the rivers had never set foot on a ship before 
enlisting. 

On the gunboats in the Mississippi and the converted non- 
descripts that did such good service along the shores, there was 
very little chance for putting into practice the strict rules that 
go\'erned life on the regular vessels. The men in some cases had 
greater comforts, and in others much less. It was a question of 
give and take and make the best of it between officers and crew. 

With the introduction of the monitors there came into sea 
life an entirely new existence. At sea, if the weather was rough 
the men were corked up like flies in a bottle. Under a hot sun 
the sleeping quarters below became almost unbearable, and the 
iron decks so hot that they almost scorched the feet. This hfe 
in the ironclad, modified in a great measure with many com- 
forts, is the life that has developed the seaman of to-day, for 
the old-time Jack has gone. A man must know more than how 
to make his mark when he enlists ; his knowledge of arithmetic 
in fact must include the use of decimal fractions. The once- 
despised duties of the soldier are his also. He must know his 
manual of arms like a marine, for the ship's crew is an infantry 
regiment, a light -artillery battalion. The individuality of the 
sailorman as a class began to disappear when the generation 
that had fought the Civil War forsook the sea. 
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AFTER THE 8!NKtN(i OF THE "aLABAMa"— 
ADMIEAL SEMMES (ABOVE) AND COMMAND- 
ER KELL WITH THEIR ENGLISH HOSTESSES 





Very few officns in tli« Civil Wnr had tlic upportunily of scning in botli Lhu urniy and nuvy: Adminil Scmiues of Uie Confederate 
one of the sni&U number. TliLt Gne likt-oess npn'si-Dtji him ut Southumptun, England, whither he vaa Lakea by the Detr- 
hound when the unlucky Atahama sunk tu her water}' grave. Upun biii return to America be won appointed rear-oilmiral and put in 
chargi' of the Jamea Biver Squadrun. ThLi waa February Ifl. 186fi, On April id came the order from SeereUiry Nfallory to deatroy 
the uhlpn, for RicIunDud wjm to \k- evacuated. His ocriipation gtme. Semmea ilid ntit stand idly l)y and witni'sa the ruin of hia Giivcm- 
uient, but with a oumiuissiun of brigadlcr-guncral undauntedly led a marine brigade in the lust cSurts of the expiring; Cuufedentey. 




COMMANDEIt JOHN McINTOSH KELL 



As Srst'licutpnant, Kell vaa Captain Semmen' exccutivi- officer on the Alabama. The captain gave him "grnit credit (or the fine con- 
dition ia which the ship went into artion" and further stated that he rendered him "great ossuitsnee by his coolness and judgment as 
the fight proceeded." Kcll, like his superior, waa readied by the Dterhound and taken to Southampton, where this photograph visa 
made. On liis return to the Confederate States, he was appointed commander and given the trondad Richmond, in the James Rivor 
SquailroQ. The fine fcHtUrcs and resolute birring of these niivul officers go far to explain the daring and effective handling of the 
famous Alabama. With such sailors, an entenslvc Contedcrutc Navy would have added cveo more dramatic chapters to history. 



TIIE COXFEDERATE DESTRO'V'ERS OF 
COMMERCE 



FOR a year f*r rrwire after the ntjtbreak of the war. pri- 
vatci-rinK ujuk-r letteni of marque issuetl by President 
lldvis wns f-arriwl on with ermswIeraWe success, but shipown- 
er* VKifi iliwovi:rr-fI that cr»mmerce »Ie»tro\-ing was not a lucra- 
tive hitniiti-HH. The Kwleral war-ships captured most of the 
early privatecTs or drove them from the seas, and their masters 
foiinri n more ^-origenial occupation in carrj-ing contraband 
Hinrth. The (Vtnfederatc navy now took entirely upon itself 
Ibc work of commerce destroying. In the middle of April. 
IHirj. the lldfidtm, one of a line of steamers plying between 
MiivnnH Hod New Orleans, was lying at her wharf in the latter 
cify. She was taken by the (iovemment, renamed the Sumter, 
find refitted and ernicd under the direction of Commander 
Semmes. She eniisod in the Gulf, the Caribbean Sea, and the 
Atlimtle, and Mueceedcd in burning six American vessels with 
tlicir cargix-H. Seventeen captures in all were made, of which 
I wo were ransomed iind seven were released in Cuban ports. 
'I'lic- Sumter fltiiilly found herself blockaded, early in 1862, in 
llir- biirbor of Algeeirns. Spaiti. by the Tuscarora, Kearsarge, 
iirid tnii. Her boilers were now worn out, and there was no 
oppurtuiiily to repair them. So the vessel was sold, and was 
lurned by lier new owtiers into a blockade-runner. 

'l'h\H vessel, of nil those available for the Confederate navj', 
idone Hcrnied suited f<ir eonuiieree destroying, and consequently 
llie iiutbiirilieN al Montgoincry, early in May, 1801, determined 
III send iigeiils to Kuropc to obtain there what the South had 
not the iiieiuis to provitle. 

One of the first of the cotifiileutial emissaries employed by 
SwrclHrv of the Nuvy Rlallorv was James D. Bulloch, a 
o'l 




Th<^ names of Mitson untl Sliikll wt-n.- linkod 
thruuRhout tlii^ war with Lhc diplamatic 
efforts auulc in bt-hnlf of the Cuatalxncy 
at Ihu courts of England and Prance. The 
most cuncrete ovidenpe of these cfl'orts were 
the vessels that were built in English and 
French shipyards and. eluding the "vigi- 
lance" of the two GovcrnmcnU, passed into 
the hands of the Conlederatea to strike 
telling blowa at American commerce, then 
next to the largest uo the scaa. Actively 
opposed to Mason and Hliddl was John 
BIgelow, consul at Paris for the Federal 
Government during the war. His efforts to 
circumvent the construction of Confederate 
cruisers were untiring anil in great measure 
successful in kcctiing in cheek the foreign 
tendency to enruuroge the division of the 
t'niteil States. At tlic very outset of this 
diplomatic struggle tlie Federal Govern- 
ment narrowly escaped becoming involved 
in war with Gtigland when Captain Charlea 
Wilkes, in the "Au\ Jainnto." seized Mason 
and Slidell aboard the Uritish steamer 
"Trent." Nov.8, 1801. Had not the capUia 
of the "Trent" forgotten to throw his 
vessel on the hands oF Captain Wilktts 
as a prize, hostilities could scarcely have 
been prcvenled. While Mason and Slidell 
were paving the way with diplomacy, a 
commission of Confederate naval officers, 
with headquarters in London, nvre striving 
energBlicaliy lo arrange for the purchase 
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JOHN liK.r.I-OU' 




rls to be used us liluck- 
■ivutfcrs. Particularly 
acti\-e among these officers was Captain 
James Ncwlund Maffit, C. 3. N.. and be was 
given command of the first cruiser built 
with Confederate funds that safely put to 
sea. In the "Oreto," Captain Mollit pro- 
ceeded to Nassau: after she had been re- 
leased by the British authorities there, her 
iirmamcnt was again put aboard her and 
she began her career as the "Florida." 
She hall been out but Gve days when yellow 
fever broke out on board. It reduced the 
working force to one fireman and (our deck- 
lumds. MoffiU himsi'lf stricki^. ran mto 
Cardenas, but was soon ordered by the 
CuIhui authorities to bring his ship to 
Havana. Maffil determined to escape. 
On Si-pt. 4, 180S. he took the "Florida" 
Iwldly through the blockading squadron 
into Mobile Bay. The vessel was n^fittcd. 
and on the night of Jan. 15. \SOH. Captain 
Maffil ran out with her and gut safely lo 
sea. He continued to command the cruiser 
on her adventurous voyogcs until the hitUr 
|>art of 1 801, when his hitolth was so broken 
that he was relieved. In January. 180a, 
he look the blockade-runner "Owl" out 
from Wilmington and over the bar near 
Fort CaaweU, the very niRlit that the 
torts surrendered to the Federal Heel, 
MafSt arrived at Bermuda in time to 
atop the sailing erf five blockade-ruimers. 
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Georgian by birth, and a lieutenant in the United States navy 
who had been detailed by the United States Government some 
j-ears before to tlie mail service for the acquisition of experience 
in the new art of steam navigation. 

Bullocli arrived in England, by way of Canada, on the Ith 
of June, 1861. With characteristic energy he began his deli- 
cate mission, and continued to work unceasingly during the 
whole course of the war, sometimes meeting with brilliant suc- 
cess, but often with disheartening failure. England, together 
with other European powers, had not recognized the Confed- 
erate States, only admitting a de facto government. More- 
over, a proclamation of neutrality had been issued, and the con- 
ditions under which the sliips of both belligerents were allowed 
to enter and equip at British ports were clearly defined. Tlie 
terms of the Foreign Enlistment Act had to be considered also. 

The first foreign -built Confederate cruiser was the Orcto. 
renamed the Florida as soon as she flew the emblem of the new 
republic. Her construction was carried on in great secrecy at 
a Tjiverpool shipyard in the fall and winter of 1861 62. By the 
middle of March, 18(52, the vessel was ready for sea. Before 
this, however, the new steamship had fallen under the suspicion 
of the American minister, who pressed the British (^>vernment 
to detain her, but so well had the secret of her ultimate use been 
kept that nothing definite could be learned. 

The Florida had much ill-luck at first, and spent several 
months in the harbor of Mobile. I.ate in February, 1863, she 
left Barbadoes for a cruise which proved to be one of the most 
brilliant in the history of the Confederate navy. From the lati- 
tude of Xew York city to that of Bahia, Brazil, this gallant 
vessel roamed the Western Atlantic. In May, the big Clarence 
was taken off the Brazilian coast, and lieutenant Charles W. 
Head, a most daring officer, was put on board with a crew. 
Bead started north and within a month had captured five ves- 
sels. Four of these were burned, and to the fifth, the schooner 
Tacony, Read transferred himself and his crew. 





THi:  TIS<AK"RA'' NEAH (ilBRALTAR. I.N LHASK OF THE CONKEDERATE CRIISEIIS 



willi (ilWr viMSfIa during Ihi' 
lalt.T half of 1801 was wxiuring 
I he si-aa in search o( Ihp 
'■Suniler"— the Srsl of the 
(onfederate cruisera to get to 
sea. eluding the? blockading 
Hiiuadron ut the mouth of the 
MiiuiisHippi, ianp. 31). 1861. 
Slie was a SOO-ton pas.t™gi?r 
Bteamer with a speinl of but 
ten knots and had bpt'n dtx'lareil 
unfit for naval srn-it^ by a 
iKuirti of Confederate offieers. 
I aiituin Raphael Semmen. ilpun 
seeing the report, said: "(iive 
me that ship; I think I ran 
make her answer the purpose." 
Within a week after she gut 
owsy, the "Sumter" had made 
eight prizes. On Nov. SSd 
Semmes cleverly eluded the 
"Iroquois." then lying outside 
the harbor ot St. Pierre, 
Martinique, and eruiscd to 
GibralUr. There the "Sum- 
ter" wiis blockaded by the 




"Tuscarora."the"Kearsarge " 
and the "Ino." Semmes, see- 
ing that eseape was impossible, 
gold his vessel and disbanded 
her crew. Her prizes totalled 
fifteen, and Semmes was soon 
making another record for him- 
self in the "Alabama." The 
"Florida" was the first cruiser 
built tor the Confederacy 
abroad. !?hc was allowed to 
clear from Liverpool on March 
ti, 1862, under the name 
"Oreto." On August 7th she 
began iier career under Cap-( 
tain John Newhtnd Maffit. 
with a crew ot but twenty-two 
men. !^he had an adventurous 
career till she ran into the 
harbor ot BaUa, Oct. 5. ISfl-t. 
where she encountered a vessel 
of Wilke's flying squadron, the 
" Wachusett." Commander 
.N'apuleon Collins, in violation 
ot the neutrality laws, sudden- 
ly attacked the " Florida " 
and received her surrender. 



The Clarence was burned. Within two weeks the Tacony 
had ten prizes, and the coast between Chesapeake and Casco 
bays was in a state of terror. The dauntless schooner shared 
the fate of the Clarence when the better-suited Archer fell into 
her clutches. But the latter's career was short. Dashing into 
the harbor of Portland, Maine, Read cut out the revenue cutter 
Caleb Cugfting. The next day he was attacked, captured, and 
sent as a prisoner to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. 

The Florida had no less than fourteen prizes to her credit, 
when, late in August, 1863, she entered the harbor of Brest, 
France, greatly in need of repairs. Here she remained until 
February, 1864, and became in the mean time almost a new 
ship. Back and fortli across the Atlantic she went, preying on 
the merchant vessels of the United States until, on the 5th of 
October, Lieutenant Slorris brought her into the harbor of 
Bahia. 

Commander N. Collins, of the United States war-ship 
Wachusett, then in that port, on October 7, 1864, broke the 
laws of neutrality and ran into and captured the Florida, 
which got him a court martial (and in course of time, promo- 
tion). The Florida was brought up to Chesapeake Bay, and 
after much international confabulation her prisoners were re- 
leased, and she was ordered to be turned over to the Brazilian 
(Joverimient. But a blundering ferryboat ran her down, and 
Brazil received only an apology, for this time the Florida went 
to the bottom. 

'While the Florida was building, Captain Bulloch visited 
the shipyard of John Laird, at Birkenhead, and arranged to 
build a wooden screw despatch-vessel. Tliis ship, when it 
finally went into commission on the 24th of August, 1862, 
was the famous Alabama, and she was under the charge of 
Commander Semmes of the dismantled Florida. In a month's 
cruise in the North Atlantic twenty American vessels were 
destroyed Then she went south, swept the Gulf and among 
her captures was the 1 ederal war vessel Hatteras The 




successful cruiser now visited Jamaica, landed her prisoners, 
and made necessary repairs. Semmes then cruised off the coast 
of Brazil, making ten prizes, and in company with one of them, 
taken into the Confederate service and renamed the Tu$C(doo$a, 
proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope. The vessel next spent 
six months in Kastern waters, even crossing the China Sea. On 
this cruise seven vessels were destroyed. In March, 1864, she 
was back at the Cape, and before the end of the month sailed 
for Europe. On June 11th, the Alabama entered the harbor 
of Cherbourg, France, in order to coal and to refit. What 
happened to her now will be told at the end of this chapter. 

Among other Confederate cruisers was the Georgia, 
bought in RIarch, 1863, by one of the Confederate agents, 
Commander Matthew F. Maury, the distinguished hydrog- 
rapher. The Georgia started from England, but her sail power 
was found to be so small that she was constantly compelled to 
enter port to take on coal. This circumstance made her useless 
for long cruises, and she was taken to Liverpool and sold, after 
a year's activity in the Middle and South Atlantic. The Vic- 
tor, an old despatch-boat of the British navy, was also bought 
by Commander Maury and, as the Rappahannock, was long 
detained in the harbor of Calais. 

With neither of these vessels was it possible to duplicate 
the Alabama, and, as yet, the whaling industry in the Pacific 
had been quite free from the unwelcome attentions of the Con- 
federate cruisers. The Sea King was purchased by the South- 
ern agents in Europe in the summer of 1864. She was refitted 
and armed, and, as the Shenandoah, was sent to the Pacific un- 
der command of Lieutenant Waddell. In these far seas he 
destroyed a large number of whalers, keeping the work up until 
the end of June, 1865, in ignorance of the termination of the 
war. Lieutenant Waddell then returned to Liverpool and sur- 
rendered the Shenandoah to the British Government. 

A ship of many names began her adventures as the block- 
ade-runner Atlanta, in the summer of 1864, She made two 





THK " STONEWALL." A DREAD CONFEDERATE DESTKOVEB 



In this picture, tdkeo nfliT the "Stonewall" 
was voliiiitarily dplivprinl by Spain lo the 
United SUtes iu July. IHOfi, is scpo the 
tremradnua power for harm [wssesacil by 
the vessel. Commodore Craicn. a I his 
own request, wns tried in q eoiirt of inquiry 
for his failure to engage the Confedemle 
ram with the "Niugara" anil "Saera- 
mentii" and was exonerated nf all blame. 
By taking the less popular course he un- 
doubtedly saved the F'ederol lun-y a grave 
disaster. Hig were wooden shipa. while the 
"Stonewall" wan heavily armored, uud her 
great raui euuld easily have sunk bulh her 
antagonists even if her gunnery should 
have proved inaceunkte. .Although the 
"Niagara" was rated as one of the moat 
powerful vessels of the old navy and per- 
hapti the faKtest sailin^-^hlp aSoat, Under 
slnini sIh' win seurc-lj- a uiateh for the 




COMMODORE 
THOMAS T. CRAVEN 



"Stonewall" in tlial partieulur. Tlie con- 
dition of her boilers at the time was still 
further disadvantageous. The "Niagara" 
could not turn around in less than fifteen 
minutes, while the ".Stonewall" could turn 
on her center while going citlier forward or 
backward in a minute and a half. The 
battery of the "Niagara" had been con- 
demned as unserviceable by a board of 
Kun-ey. Her turget-pmctice reports showed 
lluit the shot from her guns would "tum- 
ble." The "Niagarii" ciirried twelve 
0-ineh smooth-liorcs and the "Sacramento" 
ten guns, but unlr«s both shipa rould bring 
llu'ir broadsiriea lo bear on their antagonist 
it was bound lo be a one-sided battle, for 
the "Stonewall's" powerful and modem 
.\rm8trong rifles were mnunted in two tur- 
rels and Cfiiild be brought quiekly to 
bear over a wide rnng"'. 



trips from Bermuda to Wilmington, and was then fitted out 
as a commerce-destroyer, being renamed the Tallahassee and 
put under the command of Commander John Taylor Wood. 
She set out from Wilmington in August. A successful three 
weeks' cruise extended as far as Halifax ; nearly thirty coasting 
and fishing vessels were destroyed. In October, she became the 
Olustee and took seven prizes. This ended her career as a 
cruiser, for there was now more pressing work for her to do. 
Once more she became a blockade-runner, and, as the Chame- 
leon, went to Bermuda with a cargo of cotton. Bringing back 
much needed supplies for Lee's army, she was unable, in Janu- 
ary, 1865, to enter either Wilmington or Charleston, the only 
ports then in the hands of the Confederacy. So her captain was 
compelled to take her to Liverpool, where she was seized and 
delivered to the United Slates Government. 

Beside the cruisers, the Confederate agents attempted to 
procure in Europe iron-clad vessels for the purpose of opening 
blockaded ports and navigating the shallow waters of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Gulf. This was a most difficult matter, inas- 
much as their character could not be disguised. Two ships were 
started in Kngland, but the British Government seized the un- 
finished vessels and finally jjurchased them. The Confederate 
Government suffered no financial loss, but the blow to its pros- 
pects was severe. 

John Slidell, the commissioner in France, finally got six 
war vessels started in that country, but all but one had to be 
abandoned. The latter, a light-draft iron-clad ram, after many 
strange adventures, including a purchase by the Danish Gov- 
ermneiit, finally sailed at the end of January, 1865, for the 
Confederacy, under the name of the Stonewall. Stopping at 
Coruna, Spain, she was threatened by the United States war- 
sliips Niagara and Sacramento. But Commodore Thomas T. 
Craven of the Niagara decided that the Stonewall in a fight 
" ought to be more than a match for three such ships as the 
Niagara," and let her gel away. When the ram reached 
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Havana the war was over. The Cuban authorities took over 
the vessel and paid off the crew. Commodore Craven was de- 
clared guilty hy court martial for his lack of effort to destroy 
the Stonereall. but Secretary Welles, finding fault with the 
decreed punishment of two years' suspension from duty on 
leave pay, set the proceedings aside. 

While the Confederate cruisers were busy at their work 
of destniction, the Federal Government had a number of well- 
equipped and well-armed cruisers, mostly steam sloops-of- 
war. scouring the ocean in all directions in search of them, 
Every captain of merchant-marine vessels was on the hmkout 
for a full bark-rigged steamer with very lofty spars. To 
almost all merchant ships that had touched in any port since 
1862, there had been sent descriptions of each one of the sea- 
scourgers. but the swiftest and most formidable of them was 
the Alabama. 




BATTLE OF THE KJl^VHSAUOE AND THE AI^\BA,1IA 

Among the Federal war vessels that were searching for 
this much-advertised craft was the IT. S. S. Kcaraarge, whose 
sister ship, the Tuscarora, was also in foreign waters bent 
on tlie same mission. The Kearsar^e was built in 1861, was 
of fourteen hundred and sixty-one tons displacement, and in 
all respects varied but a few feet in her dimensions from her 
much-looked- for adversary. The Kcnrsar^e carried two 11- 
inch smooth-bore gims, one 30-pounder rifle, and four 32- 
poimders, as compared with six 32-pounders, one rifled 100- 
pounder, and one 8-ineh .shell gun on the Alabama. The 
personnel of the Confederate vessel numbered one hundred 
and forty-nine of various nationalities, while the ship's com- 
pany of the Kearsargc, one hundred and sixty-three all told, 
with the exception of eleven ordinary seamen and firemen, all 
were native-born citizens of the United States. Captain Wins- 
low's ship and his crew were trained to the hour, and her 
engines and engine-room force were in excellent condition, an 




Krum left lu right: First Lieut. Juliu .M. Kill: ^urgeuu l)a\ii\ It. Lleni'ilj-n ; t'apt. Rapbuil Scmincs: Third 
Lieut. Joaepli D. Wilson: lieut. P. Sohroedtr: Maater J, P. Bullock: Lieut. Arthur Siaclur: Chief En^becr 
Miles D. Fnwman; Lieut, Richard F. Armstrong; Cnpt.'s Clerk W. B. Smith: Surgeon Frands L. Gait; Asst. 
Engineer William P. Brooke; Midshipmna Eugene Maflitt: Midshipman E. M. Anderson: Master's Mate 
George T. Futlnuin: lieut. at Marines Becker K.Howell: Carpenter William Bobinson; Paymaster Clarenee 
R. Yonge; Fifth Lieut John Lowe: Asst. Engineer S. W. Cummings. The poMraits here grouped were taken 
in London in 1962 befure the departure on August ISth in the steamer "Bahama" to join "Ship No, 200," 
built at the Ldrds' shipyard, which received her guns and crew on the hi^ seaa off the Azores. 



advantage that was proved completely in the action l»etween 
the two well-matched vessels when at last they met. 

Jnne 19, ia(>4, was the momentous day of the meeting. 
The Kearsarge had located the Alabama in the harbor of Cher- 
bourg, France, and on the 14th of the month had steamed in 
and passed out again without anchoring. This was both a 
challenge and a defiance, and Captain Semmes decided that 
he could " hardly do less than go out and meet her." So lie 
wrote the Alabama's agent at Cherbourg, expressing the hope 
that the Kcarsargc would not depart at once, as he intended to 
fight just as soon as the Alabama could be gotten ready. 
Through this channel, Winslow was informed of Semmes' in- 
tention by the United States consul. It was a bright Sunday 
morning when the Alabama steamed through the oijening of 
the harbor, accompanie{l hy the French man-of-war Cou- 
rotnic, and steered straight for her waiting adversary. Ijct us 
quote from a Confederate chronicle: 

The late foul wcatlior hiul given way to a gentle breeze, Rnd the 
Nubsiiling swell of the Atlantic wave under a cleiir sky umrle the day emi- 
nently favorable for the work in hnnd. All Cherbourg was on the 
heights above the town and idong the bastions and the mole. Never 
did knightly tourntinient boast a more eager multitude of spectators. 
It chanced, fortunately, timt nn English steam-yacht, the Dcerhound, 
with its owner, Mr. John Lancaster, and his family on board, was in 
harbor at the time. The Deerhound followed the AJiihiima at a respect- 
ful distance and was the closest witness of the fight. Some French 
pilot-boats hung as near as they considered prudent. At the limit of 
neutral waters the Alabama parted company with her escort, and the 
Couronne returned to within a league of the shore. 

In three-quarters of an hour, at the distance of about a 
mile, the Alabama o()ened fire. It was some time before the 
Kcarsargc replied. Captain Winslow soon perceived that, 
despite the supposed superiority of the Alabama in engine- 
power, he had the faster vessel, and tlie circling tactics which 
the two ships observed during the fight were made necessary 




THE GUN THAT SUNK THE " ALABAMA "OX IJOAKl) l. S. S. "KEAItSAIlGE- 



On the main dock. Nhuwiny tmv uS tlit' two 11-itit-li pivot-guns tliat were hnudled with superb skill in Iho 
famous fight with llie "AlalMHiia." Tlie enfiugenieut vfus in reality a contejit in skill Iictwecii Amcriciin 
ami British gunners, since the crew of the "Ahibama" was conijjosed almost entirely of BritUh sailors. 
Word waa passed to the men in the "Kearsarge" to let every shot tell, and there followed an exliiltilion of 
that iiiagnifit^vnt American gunnery that had characterized the War of 1814. The "Kearsarge" fired only 
173 missiles, almost all of which took effect. The "Alabama" fired 370 missiles, of which hut 28 alriick 
her antagonist. jVii 11-inch shell from the pivot-gun of the "Keanai^e" entered the "Alabama's" H-ineh 
gun-port, mowing down most of the gun erew. It was (juickly followed by another sliell from the sjime 
gun, and then by another, all three striking in the same place. Although the gunnery ahoanl the "Ala- 
bama" was inferior, one of her 68-pound shells lodged in the stempost of the "Kearsarge" but failed to 
explode. Had it done so, in all hkelihood it would have been the "KeEr!;arge" and rot the "Alabama" 
that went to the bottom of the English Channel. Although the "Kearsarge" was wrecked on Rourador 
Reef in 18S)4, her stern|H>st with the shell still imbedded in it was recovered and became a historic relic. 




in order to keep the two vessels from passing each other too 
rapidly, and to keep their respective broadsides bearing upon 
each other. Captain Winslow, in his report, says tliat lie deter- 
mined to keep full speed on and run under the stern of the 
Alabama and rake her. But Semmes sheered and kept his 
broadside to the Kearsarge. In consequence, the ships were 
forced into a circular track during the engagement. 

For over an hour tlie two vessels fought, with their star- 
board sides constantly opposed. The Kearsarge had gone into 
the action witli her fires raked perfectly clean and employing 
artificial draft : even the safet>'-valves were lashed do^vn, and she 
kept at her utmost speed throughout the engagement. The 
men on Iier deck fought with the deliberation and eix>hiess that 
had characterized her daily drills, and the engineer's division, 
after the action, came in for its share of praise. Semmes' 
crew fought with desperation and bravery, and tlie men stood 
bravely to their guns. But very soon the well-placed shots from 
the heavy ll-inch guns began to have their effect; the Alabama, 
stricken between wind and water, began to leak badly, and Cap- 
tain Semmes and his officers soon perceived that they had but a 
short time longer to continue fighting. The chief engineer had 
reported that the water had begun to enter the fire-room, and 
First I^ieutenant Kell, being sent below to ascertain the amount 
of the (iHTuage, came back on deck with the news that the ship 
was sinking. At once. Captain Semmes ordered his ship's head 
put toward the shore, but, the water rising, the Alabama's fur- 
naces were soon flooded; she was doomed. Every thought was 
now directed toward saving the lives of the crew; the flag was 
hauled down, and Jlr. Fullam, the Alabama's master's mate, 
was sent in a small boat to the Kearsarge with a request for 
immediate assistance in saving the wounded men. Before the 
Kearsarge's boats could reach the side of her adversary she 
settled and sank, leaving her oificers and many of her crew 
struggling in the waves. 

The Deerhoiuid was soon among them; lines were thrown 




AFTKR THK MOST FAMOl'S SEA-FIGHT OF TtiE WAR 
CAPTAIN WINSLOW AND HIS OFFICERS ON THE "KEARSARGE" 



Here on the deck of the " Kcarsarge" stand Captain John A. Winalow (third train left) and bia officers after their return from the 
vietorioiu bailie with the "Alalmmn." On Sundny morning. June 19. 1861. Captain Winslow, who had been lying off the harbor of 
Cheriwurg waiting for the Confederate eruiser to eonie out. waa conducting ilivine senHcc. Suddenly a cry — "She's coming, and head- 
ing rtraight for us" — rang out on the drck. Lnjing down his prayer-book and seizing his speaking-trumpet, Wiaslow ordered his ship 
cleared for action. He utood out to sea to make sure thai the fight would occur beyond the neutrality limit. Meanwhile, people were 
crowding to every vantuge-point along the coast with .spy-glas.<;es and camp-chairs, eager to witness the only great fight on the high 
seas between a Federal and a Confederate cruiser. The two ships were almost precisely matched in tonnage, number of men. and 
■hot-weight of the guns brought into action on each side. The Iwttle was begun by Ihc ".Alabama" at a range of l.SOO yards. The 
"Kearsarge." howe\'er. soon closed in to 900 yards, training her guns for more than an hour upon the ".Alabama" with telling effect. 
Precisely on hour and thirteen minutes after the "Alabama" fired her Grst broadside, her colors were hauled dowu from her must- 
head: the 11 -inch shells of the pivot-guns of the "Kearsarge" had pierced her again and again below the water-line: twenty-six of her 
men were killed and drowned and twenty-one wounded, while aboard the " Kearsarge" only three men were injured. Twenty minutes 
after the surrender the ".Alabama" wttled by the stem and sank. Some survivoM escaped on the British steam-yacht "Deerhound." 



from the yacht, and many exhausted men, including the Ala- 
bama a commander, were picked up. This done, the yacht 
steamed away for England. 

During the action the Alabama fired about three hundred 
and seventy times, but only twenty-eight of her shots struck 
the Federal vessel, whose immunity from harm was due, per- 
haps, in a measure, to the fact that she had slung along her 
sides her spare chains sheathed with light planking, from 
which some of the shells and even the solid shot of her foe had 
bounded harmlessly. The Kearsarge fired one hundred and 
seventy-three projectiles, and the Alabama was probably struck 
about as many times as was the Kearsarge. The latter had a 
narrow escape from destruction, for after the action there was 
found lodged in her stern-post a 100-pound shell that was un- 
exploded. A close student of such matters and an authority 
on this special sea-fight, Passed Assistant Engineer Frank M. 
Bennett, has written about this shell as follows, 

" The truth is, however, that thfs shell struck the counter 
of the Kearsarge at least twenty feet from the stern-post and 
would have exploded there, where the damage would have been 
shght, had it possessed any explosive power, for it was a per- 
cussion shell. . . ." 

When she sank, the famous Confederate cruiser scarcely 
left a trace behind. A broken whale-boat, a few floating oars 
and struggling swimmers alone were on the surface. Her loss 
in killed and wounded was not far from forty, and one ofiicer. 
Assistant Surgeon Llewellyn, and nineteen men, including the 
carpenter and one assistant engineer, were drowned. On board 
the Kearsarge there were but three casualties and no deaths, 
although a brave and gallant sailor, William Gowin, died a 
few weeks later from his wounds. When the news reached him 
that the Alabama's colors had been lowered, he insisted that the 
surgeon who was attending him should go on deck and join 
in the ringing cheers of victory. 
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IMPORTANT NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS 

OF THE CIVIL WAR 
March, 1861 — June, 1865 

CHRONOLOGICAL summary of important actions in which the 
Federal and Confederate navies were engaged, based on official 
records. Minor engagements are omitted ; also joint operations where the 
army played the principal part. 



MARCH, 1861. 

20. — Sloop Isabella, with provisions, for the 
Federal Xavv-Yard at Pensacola, seized 
at Mobile by request of Gen. Bragg. 



APRIL, 1861. 

17. — Seizure of the U. S. transport Star of 
the West, at Indianola, by Texas troops 
under Col. Van Dorn. 

19. — Ports of South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas ordered blockaded by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

20 and 21.— Gosport Navy-Yard, Norfolk, 

Va., abandoned by Union officers in 
charge, and seized by Virginia State 
troops. 

21 m — Ports of Virginia and North Carolina 

included in the blockade. 



MAT, 1861. 

4. — S. S. Star of the West made the receiv- 
ing ship of the Confed. navy. New Or- 
leans, La. 2. 

9. — U. S. ships Quaker City, Harriet Lane, 
Young America, Cumberland, Monti- 
cello, and Yankee enforcing the blockade 
off Fort Monroe. 7. 

— Steamers Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Powhatan, and Mount Vernon armed bv 19. 
U. S. Government, and cruising on the 
Potomac. 
13. — Proclamation of neutrality issued by IM. 
Queen Victoria, in which the subjects of 
Great Britain wvrv forbidden to en- 
deavor to break a blockade " lawfully 
and cffoctuallv established." 
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18 and 19. — Shots exchanged between U. S. 

S. Freeborn and Monticello and the 

Confed. battery at Sewell's Point, Va. 

— U. S. S. Harriet Lane arrives off 

Charleston. 
26. — U. S. S. Brooklyn commenced the 

blockade of the Mississippi River. 

— Blockade of Mobile, Ala., commenced 

by U. S. S. Powhatan, 
28. — U. S. S. Minnesota begins real blockade 

of Charleston. 

— Blockade of Savannah initiated bv U. 

S. gunboat Union. 
31. — U. S. S. Freeborn, Anacostia, Pawnee, 

and Resolute attacked Confed. batteries 

at Aquia Creek, Va. 

JUNE, 1861. 

27. — Engagement between U. S. gunboats 
Freeborn and Reliance and Confed. bat- 
teries at Mathias Point, Va., Comman- 
der Ward of the Freeborn killed. 



JULY, 1861. 

— U. S. S. South Carolina begins blockade 
of Galveston. 

to 7. — U. S. S. South Carolina captures or 
destrovs 10 vessels off Galveston. 

— " Infernal '* machines detected floating 
in the Potomac. 

— Captain-General of Cuba liberated all 
the vessels brought into Cuban ports as 
prizes by Confed. cruiser Sumter, 

— Naval expedition from Fort Monroe to 
Back River, Va., bv Lieut. Crosbv and 
800 men. Nine sloops and schooners of 
the Confederates burnt, and one schoon- 
er with bacon and corn captured. 




COMMODORE VANDERBILTS PRESExXT TO THE GOVERNMENT 



This side-wliecl steamer was presented to the Government by Commodore Cornelius Vanderbilt in X861, 
when the iia\'j' was sorely in need of ships, and she wa.s christened after the donor. In Hampton Roads she 
led one of the two columns of fighting- vessels of all sorts that had been assembled to meet the " Merrimac," 
in ca.sc she made another attack upon the fleet after htr encoimtcr with the "Monitor." The " Vaiiderbilt " 
mounted fifteen guns and showed great speed. She was employed largely as a cruiser. Her first prize was 
the BritLsh blockade- runner "Peterhoff," captured off St. Thomas, February 25, 1863. On April 10th she 
caught the "Gertrude" in the Bahamas, and on October 30th the "Saxon," off the coast of Africa. Under 
command of Captain ('. W. Pickering, she participated in both of the joint-expeditions against Fort Fisher. 



Kmfiortattt Nanal lEngag^m^tttB of % CUtml War 



ZS, — Confederate privateer Petrel, formerly 
U. S. revenue cutter Aiken, sunk by U. 
S. frigate 5<. Lawrence near Charleston. 



AUGUST, 1861. 

22« — The steamer Samuel Orr was seized at 
Paducah, Ky., by Confederates, and 
taken up the Tennessee River. 

26. — Naval and military expedition to North 
Carolina coast sailed from Hampton 
Roads, Va., under command of Flag- 
Officer Stringham and Maj.-Gen. Butler. 

ZS and 29. — Bombardment and capture of 
Forts Hattcras and Clark, at Hatteras 
Inlet, N. C, 30 pieces of cannon, 1000 
stand of arms, 3 vessels with valuable 
cargoes, and 750 prisoners were taken. 

30. — Capt. Foote ordered to the command of 
U. S. naval forces on the Western 
waters. 



SEPTEMBER, 1861. 

4. — Engagement on the Mississippi River 
near Hickman, Ky., between U. S. gun- 
boats Tyler and Lexington and the Con- 
fed, gunboat Yankee and shore batteries. 

14. — An expedition from the U. S. frigate 
Colorado, under Lieut. J. H. Russell, 
destroyed the privateer Judah, under the 
Con fed. guns at Pensacola. 

16. — A naval expedition from Hatteras Inlet, 
under command of I.ieut. J. Y. Maxwell, 
destroyed Fort Ocracoke, on Beacon 
Island, N. C. 

17.— Ship Island, near the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi River, occupied by Federal 
forces from the steamer Alassachusetts, 



OCTOBER, 1861. 

1. — U. S. steamer Fanny, with 35 men of 
the 9th N. Y. Volunteers, captured by 
the Confederates on the north shore of 
Hatteras Inlet. 

4. — Commander Aldcn, U. S. S. South Caro- 
lina, captured two schooners off the S. 
W. Pass of the Mississippi, with four to 
five thousand stands of arms. 

5. — Two boats from U. S. S. Louisiana, 
Lieut. A. Murrav, destroyed a Confed. 
sehooner, being fitted out for a priva- 
teer, at Chincoteague Inlet, Va. 

[ 



12. — Five Confed. gunboats, the ram Ma- 
nassas, and a fleet of fireships attacked 
the U. S. fleet at the passes of the Mis- 
sissippi and were repulsed after consid- 
erable injury had been done to the U. S. 
fleet 

26. — Confed. steamer Nashville, commanded 
by Lieut. R. B. Pegram, escaped from 
Charleston, S. C. 

28. — Three Confed. vessels were surprised 
and burnt at Chincoteague Inlet, Va., 
by a portion of the crew of U. S. gun- 
boat Louisiana, under Lieut. A. Hop- 
kins. 

29. — Federal expedition sailed from Fort 
Monroe, under the command of Flag- 
Officer Samuel F. Du Pont, comprising 
77 vessels of all classes. The land 
forces,* numbering 20,000 men, were 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. Thos. W. 
Sherman. 

NOVEMBER, 1861. 

1. — A violent storm overtook the naval ex- 
pedition off the N. C. coast. 3 vessels 
were disabled and returned, 2 were 
driven ashore, and 2 foundered. 7 lives 
lost. 

7. — Federal fleet under Du Pont captured 
Forts Walker and Beauregard at Port 
Royal entrance, and took the town of 
Beaufort, S. C. 

7 and 8. — ^Two launches and 40 men, com- 
manded by Lieut. Jas. E. Jouett, from 
the U. S. frigate Santee, off Galveston, 
Texas, surprised and cut out the Con- 
fed. privateer Royal Yacht. 

8. — Capt. Chas. Wilkes, commanding U. S. 
screw sloop San Jacinto, removed by 
force Confed. Commissioners Jas. M. 
Mason and John Slidell from British 
mail steamer Trent, 
18. — U. S. gimboat Conestoga engaged Con- 
fed. batteries on the Tennessee River, 
and silenced them. 
19. — The ship Harvey Birch was captured 
and burnt in the English Channel by the 
Confed. steamer Nashville. 
—First flotilla of the "Stone Fleet" 
sailed for the South, from Conn, and 
Mass. 
24. — Tybee Island, in Savannah Harbor, was 
oecupied by U. S. forces under Flag- 
Officer DuPont. 
310] 




A SIGHT FOR THE OLD-TIME SAILOR— A GUN-CREW ON THE DECK OF THE 
FLAGSHIP "WABASH" 



Here is a sight that will pleaae every old-time 
sailor — ii gun-erew on the old " Waha.*h" under the 
eyes of Admiral Du Pont himself, who stands with 
his hand on the sail. No finer sweep of decli or 
l»etter-liiied hroadside guns were 
ever seen than those of the U. 
S. S. "Wabash," the finest type 
of any vessel of her class afloat 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
Everything about her marked the 
pride which her officers must take 
in having everything " ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion." She was at 
all times fit for inspection by a 
visiting monarch. The "Wa- 
bash" threw the heavieijt broad- 
side of any \'es,sel in the Federal 
fieet. Her crew were practically 




picked men, almost all old sailors who had been 
gratluated from the navy of sailing days. The 
engines of this magnificent frigate were merely 
auxiliary; she yet cieiiended upon her towering 
canvas when on a cruise. Her 
armament was almost identically 
that of the "Minnesota," 
although her tonnage was some- 
what less. She mounted two 
10-inch smooth-bores, twenty- 
eight !)-inch guns on her gun- 
deck, fourteen 8-inch on her spar 
deck, and two I2-pounders. At 
tlie time this picture was taken 
she was flagship of the South 
Atlantic squadron, flying the 
broad pennant of Admiral 
Sanmel F. Du Pont. 
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DECEMBER, 1861. 

4. — Proclamation of Gen. Phelps, attached 
to Gen. Butler's expedition, on occupa- 
tion of Ship Island, Mississippi Sound. 

17. — Entrance to the harbor at Savannah, 
Ga., blocked by sinking 7 vessels laden 
with stone. 

20. — The main ship-channel at Charleston 
Harbor was obstructed by sinking l6 
vessels of the " Stone Fleet." 

31. — Two boats under Acting-Masters A. 
Allen and H. L. Sturges, from the U. S. 
S. Mount Vernon, destroyed a light- 
ship off Wilmington, N. C., which the 
Confederates had fitted up for a gun- 
boat. 

— Capture of the town of Biloxi, Miss., 
by U. S. gunboats Lewis, Water Witch, 
and New London, with Federal forces 
from Ship Island. 



JANUARY, 1862. 



1.— ( 



12.— 



Confed. Commissioners Mason and Slid- 
ell left Boston for England via Prov- 
incetown, Mass., where the British war 
steamer Rinaldo received them. 
Expedition sailed from Fort Monroe 
under command of Flag-Officer Golds- 
borough and Gen. Burnside, for Albe- 
marle Sound, N. C. 
Steamship Constitution with the Maine 
12th regiment, and the Bay State regi- 
ment, sailed from Boston for Ship Isl- 
and, Miss., via Fort Monroe. 
Second ** Stone Fleet " was sunk in 
Maffitt's Channel, Charleston Harbor, 
S. C. 
30. — Ironclad Monitor was launched at 
Greenpoint, N. Y. 



13.— 1 



26. 



Confed. battery at Cobb's Point, and 
the occupation of Elizabeth City by 
Federal forces from 14 gunboats, com- 
manded by Commander Rowan. 

14. — Foote, with 6 gunboats, attacked Fort 
Donelson, but was repulsed, the flag- 
officer being severely wounded. Federal 
loss 60 in killed and wounded. 

28. — Confed. steamer Nashville ran the block- 
ade of Beaufort, N. C, and reached the 
town. 



MARCH, 1862. 

1. — U. S. gunboats Tyler, Lieut. Gwin, 
commanding, and Lexington, Lieut. 
Shirk, on an expedition up the Tennes- 
see River, engaged and silenced a Con- 
fed. battery at Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. 
6. — U. S. ironclad Monitor, Lieut. Worden, 
sailed from New York for Fort Monroe. 
8. — Destruction of the U. S. sloop-of-war 
Cumberland and the frigate Congress, 
in action with the Confed. ironclad Mer- 
rimac, in Hampton Roads, Va. 120 
men were lost on the Cumberland, and 
121 on the Congress, 
9. — Combat of the U. S. ironclad Monitor 
and the Confed. ironclad Merrimac, in 
Hampton Roads, Va. 

11. — Occupation of St. Augustine, Fla., by 
Federal naval forces. 

12. — Occupation of Jacksonville, Fla., by 
Federal forces from the U. S. gunboats 
Ottawa, Seneca, and Pembina, under 
command of Lieut. T. H. Stevens. 

17. — Federal gunboats and mortars, under 
Foote, began the investment of and at- 
tack on Island No. 10, on the Missis- 
sippi. 



FEBRUARY, 1862. 

6. — Unconditional surrender of Fort Henry 

to Flag-Officer Foote. 
7 to 10.— Lieut. Phelps, of Foote's flotilla, 
commanding the gunboats Conestoga, 
Tyler and Lexington, captured Confed. 
gunboat Eastport and destroyed all the 
Confed. craft on the Tennessee River 
between Fort Henry and Florence, Ala. 

10. — Destruction of Confed. gunboats in the 
Pasquotank River, N. C, also of the 
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APRIL, 1862. 

1. — During a storm at night. Col. Roberts 
with 50 picked men of the 42d Illinois, 
and as many seamen under First Master 
Johnston, of the gunboat St, Louis, sur- 
prised the Confederates at the upper 
battery of Island No. 10, and spiked 6 
large guns. 

4. — Federal gunboat Carondelet ran past the 
Confed. batteries at Island No. 10, 
at night, without damage, and arrived at 
New Madrid. 




Geneml Gillmorc is not out of plm-e in a volume that dpaU with the naval siife of Uir Civ[l War. for almost 
continually he was dimrting movements in whieh the Federal navy was operating or was 9Up|>osefl to lend 
assistance. Hod many of this splendid officer's suggestions been adopted, and had he received better military 
support from Washington, Savannah and Charleston could not by any possibility ha,ve held out. with all 
the bravery in the world, as long as they did. Had he been ^vcn supreme command at the lime that he 
was ranked by General Thomas W. Sherman and had fae eommaniied 50,000 men instead o( a small army, the 
Federal naval victories might have been followed up by army successes. General Gillmore conceived and 
superintended the construction of the fortificstions at Hilton Head, and also planned the operations that 
resulted in the capture of Fort Pulaski. Transferred to western Virginio and Kentucky, and brevetted tor 
gallantry, he once more returned to the ooast as commander of the Department of South Carolina, where he succeeded 
General Hunter. It was greatly through his efforts that Forts Wagner and Gregg, near Charleston Harbor, were finally 
silenced. During the latter part of the war he was successively in command of the Tenth and Nineteenth .\rmy Corps. 
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!!• — Confed. steamers Merrimac, Jamestown, 15. — 
and Yorktown, came down between New- 
port News and Sewell's Point, on the 
Chesapeake, and captured 3 vessels. 

14. — Potomac flotilla ascended the Rappa- 
hannock River, destroying several bat- 
teries. Three vessels were captured. 
— Foote's mortar-boats opened fire on 
Fort Pillow, on the Mississippi. 

18 to 184. — Bombardment of Forts Jackson 
and St. Philip, on the Mississippi. 

184. — Federal fleet passed Forts Jackson and 

St. Philip, destroying 13 Gonfed. gun- ^^ 

boats, the ram Manassas, and 3 trans- 
ports. 

25. — New Orleans captured. Confed. bat- 
teries on both sides of the river de- 
stroyed. 

28. — Forts St. Philip and Jackson, La., sur- jg^ 

rendered; Forts Livingston and Pike 
abandoned, and the Confed. ironclad 
Louisiana blown up. 



MAT, 1892. 



Federal ironclad Monitor, together with 
the Port Royal, Aroostook, and the 
mailed gunboats Galena and E. A. 
Stevens, attacked Fort Darling, on 
Drewry's Bliiff, 6 miles below Rich- 
mond, on the James River. The Galena 
was badly damaged, and lost 17 men 
killed and about 20 wounded. The 
large rifled gun of the E. A. Stevens 
burst 

JUNE, 1892. 



2. — U. S. S. Brooklyn and several gun- 
boats left New Orleans, ascending the 
Mississippi, to open the river and con- 
nect with the Western Flotilla. 
8. — Ironclad steamer Galena, assisted by the 
gimboats Aroostook and Port Royal, at- 
tacked and silenced two Confed. bat- 
teries a short distance from the mouth 
of the James River, Va. 
•. — Pensacola, Fla., evacuated by the Con- 
federates after setting fire to forts, navy- 
yard, barracks, and marine hospital. 

It. — Federal gunboats in the Mississippi, 
under the command of Acting Flag- 
Officer Davis, were attacked above Fort 
Pillow by the Confed. River Defense 
fleet, which after a half-hour's contest, 
was forced to retire. The Federal gun- 
boats Cincinnati and Mound City were 
badly injured, and the Confed. vessels 
also were considerably cut up. 

11. — Confed. ironclad Merrimac was aban- 
doned by her crew and blown up off 
Craney Island, Va. 

13. — Confed. armed steamer Planter run out 
of Charleston, S. C, by a negro crew, 
and surrondtTcd to Comdr. Parrott, of 
the U. S. S. Augusta. 
— Xatclicz, Miss., surrendered to Ira- 
quoi.s, Comdr. J. S. Palmer. 
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Engagement between the Federal gun- 
boats and rams and the Confed. rams in 
front of Memphis, in which all of the 
latter but one were sunk or captured. 
100 Confed. prisoners taken. Memphis 
occupied by Federals. 
U. S. gunboats Tahoma and Somerset, 
Lieuts. Howell and English, crossed the 
bar of St. Mark's River, Fla., and de- 
stroved a Confed. fort and barracks. 

17. — Federal expedition up the White River, 
when near St. Charles, was fired into 
from masked batteries, and the gunboat 
Mound City received a shot in her boiler 
which occasioned the destruction of 82 
of her crew by scalding, 25 only escap- 
ing uninjured. The Confed. works were 
captured by the land forces under Col. 
Fitch, who took 30 prisoners. 

26. — Three Confed. gunboats burned on the 
Yazoo River by their officers, to pre- 
vent their capture by the Union ram- 
flotilla, Lieut.-Col. A. W. Ellet, then in 
pursuit of them. 

28. — Flag-Officer Farragut with nine vessels 
of his fleet ran bv the Confed. batteries 
at Vicksburg, through a severe fire, 
forming a junction with Western Flo- 
tilla on Julv 1st. 

29. — Steamship Ann, of London, with a valu- 
able cargo, captured by the U. S. steamer 
Kanawha, in Mobile Bay, under the guns 
of Fort Morgan. 

JULY, 1862. 

1. — Porter's mortar flotilla engaged the Con- 
fed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 

2. — Commencement of bombardment of 
Vicksburg, Miss., by the combined 
mortar fleets of Davis and Porter. 

4. — Confed. gunboat Teaser captured on 
James River by U. S. steamer Marat anza. 







ON Tim DECK OK THE "AGAWAM" 

TLe eiLsy atljtiiilrs ol tliii' acting cnHign. lu the left of the gun, uul the volunteer acting-master with him, 
ilii not sugK<^st Ihc Sturm tlLmugli which the ship an which they utand, the Federul gunbuaL " Agawam." 
jHLsscil in tlie ii[>ring u( 1804. Thrir vnuel was called upun to eoiliterute in Grant's greul militar>' muve- 
rui-nt that niu to bring the war lu a eliise. !□ Kekruary. Acting Rca>Adiiiiral S, P. Lee, cummatiding 
the Nurth Atlantic iKjuudrun. was ready to oaiiiiit General Butler Hith gunbuatx in the James and York 
ltlv<-rs. The admiral himself recnained with his main sqiiadrun at Fortress Monroe tu coni'ey Dutler's 
■■xjHilition tu Itcrmudu Himdred. After that general gut hinuelf bottled up and. despite the protests 
of Adniind Lcc. hail sunk oltstructiuna in the Jamrs lu prevent tlie Confederate gunboats from coming 
(luwii. the "\'irgiaia" and her eunsurts came down tu reconnoiter the eliaraeter of the ubstrueliims. 
Till' "Apiwum, " under Coniniander A. C. Rhind, was lying Ih'Iow Battery Dantzler. with several 
They were enttaged by tlie lurtineiit ion and liy the Confederate gunboats cono'aled behind 
Ibe I'uint. The Fcflcml vessels n promptly n-turned the Gre and kei>t 

up tlie battle [or six hours, inSlcting ^ ^^ ' '^^^^ /n considerable damage un th« fort. 
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15. — Confed. iron-clad ram Arkansas came 
down the Yazoo River and engaged the 
Federal gunboats Carondelet and Tyler, 
and ram Queen of the West, The ram 
succeeded in escaping to Vicksburg. 

JW. — Confed. steamer Reliance captured by 
U. S. steamer Huntsville, 
— Unsuccessful attempt made to sink 
the Confed. ram Arkansas, at Vicksburg, 
by Lieut-Col. Ellet, with the Union ram 
Queen of the West and ironclad Essex, 
Commander W. D. Porter. 

J8i. — Attack on Fort James, on the Ogeechee 
River, Ga., by Federal gunboats re- 
pulsed. 

AUGUST, 18«S. 

6. — Destruction of Confed. ram Arkansas 
by her commander, Lieut. Stevens, at 
Baton Rouge, La. 
16. — Lieut.-Comdr. Phelps with 3 gunboats 
and 4 rams, and the 58th and 76th Ohio 
in transports, left Helena, Ark., sailed 
down the Mississippi to Milliken's Bend, 
where they captured the steamer Fair- 
play, with arms, &c., for 6000 men. 
Further captures made at Haynes' Bluff 
and at Richmond, La., and property de- 
stroyed. 

SEPTEMBER, 1862. 

5. — Ship Ocmulgee burned at sea by Con- 
fed. cruiser Alabama. 

17. — U. S. gunboats Paul Jones, Cimarron, 
and 3 other vessels attacked Confed. 
batteries on St. John's River, Florida. 

25. — Sabine Pass, Texas, captured by U. S. 
steamer Kensington and schooner Rachel 
Seaman, 



OCTOBER, 18€2. 



3.— 



4.— 



18.— 



Confed. fortifications at St. John's 
Bluff, on St. John's River, Fla., cap- 
tured by 1500 Federals under Gen. 
Brannan, assisted by 7 gunboats from 
Hilton Head, S. C. 

— Fight on the Blackwater River, near 
Franklin, Va., 3 Federal gunboats, Com- 
modore Perry, Hunchback, and White- 
head, under Lieut.-Comdr. Flusser, en- 
gaged a large force of Confederates 6 
hours. 

[31C] 



4. — Capture of the defenses of Galveston, 
Texas, after slight resistance by Federal 
mortar flotilla under Comdr. W. B. 
Renshaw. 

NOYEBIBER, 1S9Z. 

Bark Sophia captured off N. C. coast by 

U. S. steamers Daylight and Mount 

Vernon, 

British schooners Ariel and Ann Maria 

captured off Little Run, S. C, by U. S. 

gunboat Monticello, 

DECEMBER, 1892. 

12.— U. S. gunboat Cairo sunk in the Yazoo 
River by a torpedo. The crew saved. 

27. — Engagement between the Benton and 
the Confed. battery at Drumgould's 
Bluff on the Yazoo. Lieut.-Comdr. Gwin 
mortallv wounded. 

31.— Ironclad Monitor y Commander Bank- 
head, foundered off Cape Hatteras, N. C. 

JANUARY, 1863. 

1.— Galveston, Texas, with its garrison of 
300 men, recaptured by Confederates 
under Gen. Magrudcr, and 2 steamers. 
Bayou City and Neptune, 6 Federal 
gunboats were in the harbor. The Har- 
riet Lane was captured after a severe 
fight, in which Commander Wainwright 
was killed, and some of his crew. Fed- 
eral flagship Westfield was blown up by 
Commander Renshaw, to avoid capture, 
by which he lost his life, with many of 
the crew. 

11. — U. S. S. Hatteras, Lieut.-Comdr. H. C. 
Blake, sunk off Galveston, Tex., bv Con- 
fed. steamer Alabama. 100 of the Fed- 
eral crew captured. 

14. — Four Union gunboats under Lieut.- 
Comdr. Buchanan, assisted by Gen. 
Weitzel's troops, engaged the Confed. 
iron-clad gunboat J, A, Cotton, which 
was aided by Confed. artillery, on the 
Bayou Teche, La. The Cotton was de- 
stroyed after several hours' combat. 
Lieut.-Comdr. Buchanan was killed. 

16. — Confed. cruiser Florida escaped from 
Mobile. 

27. — First attack on Fort McAllister, Ga. 

30. — U. S. gunboat Isaac Smith captured in 
Stono River, S. C. 




DISCUSSING THE PLANS— PORTER AND MEADE 

On the left sits Rear-AHmiral David Diion Porter, in conference with Msjor-General George Gordon Meade. There were many 
such interviews both on shore and aboard the "Malvern" before the delajls of the expedition ngmnst Fort FuHer were finally settled. 
Porter had been promised the necessary troops to cooperate in an attack on the fort, but it was monlls before they were finally de- 
tached and actually embarked. Grant and Meade had their hands full ia tlic militarj- operations around Petersburg and Richmond 
and could not give much attention lo the expedition. General Butler had more time at his disposal and proposed a plan tor ex- 
ploding close to Fort Fisher a vessel loaded with powder. This was bravely carried out by the nai-j- but proved entirely futile. 
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31. — Confed. armed iron-clad rams, Palmetto 
State and Chicora, and 3 steamers, un- 
der Flag-Officer Ingraham, came down 
Charleston, S. C, Harbor, and attacked 
3 vessels of the blockading squadron, 
the Mercedita, Keystone State, and 
Quaker City, damaging them severely, 
and capturing and paroling the crew of 
the Merceditn. 30 Federals killed and 
50 wounded. 

FEBRUARY, 1863. 

1. — Second attack on Fort McAllister, Ga. 

Confed. commander, Maj. Gallic, killed. 

Federal vessels retire without loss. 

2. — Union ram Queen of the West ran by 

the Confed. batteries at Vicksburg, Miss. 

14. — Transport Era No. 5 captured by 
Federal ram Queen of the West, Col. 
Charles R. Ellet, near Fort Taylor, Red 
River. The Queen of the West, running 
aground near Gordon's Landing, Red 
River, fell a prize to the 0bnf ederates. 

18. — Mortar-boats opened fire on Vicksburg. 

21. — Union gunboats Freeborn and Dragon 
engaged a Confed. battery on the Rap- 
pahannock River, Va. Three Federals 
wounded. 

24. — Gunboat Indianola captured near Grand 
Gulf, Miss., by 4 Confed. steamers. 

28. — Destruction of Confed. steamer Nash- 
ville in Ogeechee River, near Fort Mc- 
Allister, Ga., by monitor Montauk, Com- 
mander Worden. 

MARCH, 1863. 

14. — Adml. Farragut, with 7 of his fleet, at- 
tacked the Confed. batteries at Port 
Hudson. The Hartford (flagship) and 
the Albatross passed the batteries and 
went up the river. The Mississippi 
was destroyed and part of her crew 
captured. 

31. — Adml. Farragut, with the Federal ves- 
sels Hartford, Switzerland, and Alba- 
tross, engaged the Confed. batteries at 
Grand Gulf, Miss., and passed them 
without serious loss. 



2. — U. S. gunboat St. Clair disabled by Con- 
federates above Fort Donelson on the 
Cumberland River. She was rescued bv 
the steamer Luminary, 
7. — Attack on Fort Sumter, Charleston, S. 
C, by 9 Federal ironclads under Rear- 
Adml. Du Pont 

14. — Destruction of Confed. ram Queen of 
the West, in Berwick Bay, La., by 
U. S. gunboat Estrella and others. 90 
Confederates captured, and 30 lost 

16. — Adml. Porter's fleet of 8 gunboats and 
several transports ran past the Vicks- 
burg batteries, losing only 1 transport 
and no men. 

ZZ» — Six transports and 12 barges passed the 
Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. 

26. — Confed. shore batteries at Duck River 
shoals, Tennessee River, silenced by gun- 
boats. 25 Confederates killed and 
wounded. 

29. — Bombardment of Grand Giilf, Miss., by 
Porter's fleet. Confed. works greatly 
damaged. Fleet considerably injured. 



MAT, 1863. 

3. — Confed. batteries at Grand Gulf, Miss., 
evacuated by the Confederates, and 
taken possession of by Adml. Porter. 
27. — Sinking of the U. S. gunboat Cincinnati 
by Confed. batteries at Vicksburg. 35 
of her crew killed and wounded. 



JUNE, 1863. 

3. — Simsport, L«^>. attacked by Federal gun- 
boats. '^* ^ 

16 and 11. — Attack on Morris Island, Charles- 
ton Harbor, by Federal gunboats and 
troops. 

17. — Capture of Confed. iron-clad ram At- 
lanta, by monitor Weehawkenj in Was- 
saw Sound, Ga. 180 prisoners taken. 

22 and 23. — Seven Ashing vessels captured 
off Martha's Vineyard, Mass., by Con- 
fed. captured bark Tacony, Lieut. C. W. 
Read. 



APRIL, 1863. 

1. — Adml. Farragiit's vessels proceeded to 13.- 
the mouth of the Red River. 
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JULY, 1863. 

U. S. gunboat Baron DeKalb sunk by 
Confed. torpedo in Yazoo River, Miss. 



THE "KICILVPOO" 
WITH T()R1'EI)()-UAKE KEADV AT THE BOW 



THIS NEW WEAPON OF DEFENSE WAS USED EFFECT- 
IVELY DURINli THE ATTACK ON MOBILE, ON MAKCH 88, 
1805. THE " KICKAKH)" CAME OCT SAFELY, ALTHOUGH 
THE "MILWAUKEE" NEAR-BY FAILED TO DISCOVEIt 
A OONFBDEKAT& TORPEDO LN TIME AND WAB SUNK 
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AUGUST, tsn. 

ZX* — L'. S. brig. Batnbridge foundered. Only 

1 man f»Aved. 
290— v. S. gunboatu Satellite and Reliance 

captured by Confederates at the mouth 

of the Rappahannock^ Va. 

SEPTEMBER, 18i3. 

%• — Un«ucce«8ful att^rmfit to destroy by 
Union force, gunboats Satellite and Re- 
liance, captured by the Confederates. 

8 And %0 — An assault made on Fort Sumter 
by 400 men in 20 boats from the Federal 
fleet, under ('ommander T. H. Stevens. 
The sailors were defeated with the loss 
of I2i. 

8»— U. S. gunlMiats Clifton and Sachem, at- 
tached to an expedition under Gen. 
Franklin, grounded on the bar at Sabine 
Pass, Texas, and were captured by the 
Confederates. 



5. — (Confederates attempt to destroy the 
New Ironsides with the torpedo-boat 
David, 

26 to No?. !•• — Hombardment of Fort Sum- 
ter. 

SO.— Heavy bombardment of Charleston, S. C. 

NOVEMBER, 1863. 

2. — Unsuceessful att*;mpt upon Sumter by a 
boat exp(^dition. 

DECEMBER, 1863. 

6.— Monitor Weehawken founders in Charles- 
ton HarlM)r. Over .SO lives lost. 

5.— Fight lM»tween the U. S. gunboat Mar- 
hlehead and ('onfed. batteries on Stono 
River, S. C. (Confederates defeated. 

FEBRUARY, 1864. 

2. — Capture and destruction of U. S. S. 
Underwriter, Actg. Master Westervelt, 
by Con fed. attack under Comdr. J. T. 
Wood, in Nciise River, N. C. 
18.— Federnl sloop-of-wnr llousatonic sunk 
off Chnrlrston, S. C., by Confod. subma- 
rine tor])cdo-l)oat //. L. Ilunley, 



16 to 2f. — Bombardment of Fort Powell, 
Ala., by AdmL Farragot. 

MARCH, 1864. 

6.— U. S- gunboat Peterhoff sunk by colli- 
sion off Wilmington, N. C. 
11 to 15. — A naval expedition from Brashear 
City captures camp, arms, and flag on 
Atchafalaya River, La. 

APRIL, 1864. 

1. — U. S. Army stmr. Maple Leaf blown up 

by torpedo in St. John's River, Fla. 
6. — Fight betweeen gunboats and guerrillas 
at Hickman, Ky. 

12. — Adml. Porter's Red River fleet attacked 
at Blair's Plantation by 2000 Confed. 
infantry on shore, who are beaten off. 

14. — Gunboat expedition from Butler's army 
captures prisoners and stores at Smith- 
field, Va. 

16. — Attack on Federal vessels under Lieut. - 
Comdr. C. W. Flusser by Confed. ram 
Albemarle, Comdr. J. W. Cooke, at Ply- 
mouth, N. C. ; sinking of U. S. S. South- 
field and death of Flusser. 

23. — U. S. gunboat Petrel captured by Con- 
federates on the Yazoo River. 

25. — Confederates in strong force attacked 
3 of Adml. Porter's gunboats on the Red 
River. 



6.- 
13. 



3.— 



16.— 



BaAx , 1864. 

U. S. gimboat Commodore Jones blown 
up by Confed. torpedo in James River. 
■Adml. Porter's fleet above Alexandria 
Falls released by Col. Bailey's dam. 

JUNE, 1864. 

Capture of U. S. S. Water Witch, Lieut.- 
Comdr. Austin Pendergrast by boat ex- 
|>edition under Lieut. J. P. Pelot, C. S. 
N., in Ossabaw Sound, Ga., Lieut. Pelot 
killed. 

The Confed. cruiser Alabama, Capt. 
Semmes, was sunk off the harbor of 
Cherbourg, France, by U. S. sloop-of- 
war Kearsarge, Capt. Winslow. 70 of 
the Confed. crew were taken on board 
the Kearsarge, and 1 1 5 reached Eng- 
land and France. S persons only were 
wounded on the Kearsarge, 
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